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Here, in an atmosphere surcharged with 
the dash and spirit of Manhattan -buoy- 
ant, brilliant, scintillating—and suffused 
with refinement, one finds a phase of res- 
taurant life representing the fashionable 
activities of New York at their zenith. 


To meet the demands of its critical client- 
ele, Churchill's has created a new era in 
a la carte service in a cuisine accorded to 
be the superior of any in New York. 


And, similarly, its Cabaret Unique has 
struck a new and superior note in restau- 
rant entertainment, presented every even- 
ing from seven to one. 


With New York's most critical contin- 
gent of dancing folk, Churchill's handsome 
and spacious ballroom is extremely popular. 


Churchill's is also held in distinctive favor 
by New York's smart women for Lunch- 
eon -both for its a la carte service and for 
its Special Luncheon, 75c, which marks a 
striking innovation in view of its merit for 
the charge. 


By those who appreciate supreme artistic 
beauty combined with good taste, 
Churchill's is regarded as New York's 


most beautiful restaurant. 


CHURCHILLS 


+ More Than a Restaurant--A Broadway Institution ’’ 
Broadway at Forty-Ninth Street 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


HIGH STANDARDS 
PERFECTED PRODUCTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


Tue Mai ORDER DEPARTMENT 
GIVES PROMPT ATTENTION TO 
ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ "STREET 
New YORK 







































































Patrons’ Main Salon —Dreicer, New York 


THOSE seeking, 
Pearls of a defi- 


nite size, color and 


orient, almost in- 
variably discover 
what they require in 
the DREICER col- 
lection of Oriental 
Pearls, which is 
large and compre- 
hensive. 


DREICER«C? 
Jewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
THE BLACKSTONE 
CHICAGO 









THE SPORTSMAN’S 


Light Harness Racing 


October 1-3: Grand Circuit meet at Columbus, 
October 5-17: Grand Circuit meet at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Lawn Tennis 


October 1-3: Women’s open tournament at 
Longwood, Mass. 





Horse Shows 


| October 1-3: Piping Rock horse show, Locust 
Valley, L. I. 


Thoroughbred Racing 
October 3: Whitemarsh Valley Hunt meet at 
| Whitemarsh Valley, Pa. 
October 7: Piping Rock race meet, Locust 
Valley, L. I. 
October 8: Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club race 
j meet at Media, Pa. 
| October 10: Piping Rock race meet, Locust 
Valley, L. t 
October 12: United Hunts race meet at Bel- 
mont Terminal, Queens, L. I. ” 
October 17: United Hunts race meet at Bel- 
mont Terminal, Queens, L. I. 


College Football 


October 3: Boston College at Maine—Case 
| hool at Michigan—Vermont at Williams 
—Franklin and Marshall at Pennsylvania 
—Bucknell at Princeton—Hamilton at 
Syracuse—St. Stephen's at_New York 

niversity—Norwich at Dartmouth— 
Washington at Haverford—Ursinus at La- 
fayette—Carlisle at Lehigh—Bates at 
Tufts—Rhode Island at Brown—Middle- 
bury at Amherst—Bowdoin at Wesleyan— 
Muhlenberg at Pennsylvania State—Vir- 

inia at Yale—Villa Nova at Swarthmore— 

artmouth freshmen at Exeter—Hobart 
at Union—Colgate at Cornell—Dean 
School at Yale freshmen—Westminster at 
Pittsburgh—Albright at Gettysburg—Am- 
herst ‘‘ Aggies” at Holy Cross—Stevens at 
West Point—Princeton freshmen at Law- 
renceville—New Hampshire at Colby— 
Gallaudet at Fordham—St. Lawrence at 
Rochester—Springfield at Harvard. 


October 10: Dartmouth at Williams—Lehigh 
at Yale—Lafayette at Pennsylvania— 
Syracuse at Princeton—New York Uni- 
versity at Hamilton—Delaware at Haver- 
ford—Maine at Vermont — Worcester 
“Poly"’ at Bates—Amherst at Brown— 
Gettysburg at Pennsylvania State—Bow- 
doin at Trinity—-Wake Forest at Wash- 
ington and Lee—Richmond at Virginia— 
Union at Wesleyan—Dartmouth freshmen 
at Cushing Academy — Bucknell at 
Swarthmore—Colby at Tufts—Pittsburgh 
at Annapolis—Carlisle at Cornell—Yale 
freshmen at Hotchkiss School—Lebanon at 
Franklin and Marshall—Amherst “ Aggies” 
at Colgate—Stevens at Johns Hopkins—. 
Holy Cross at Springfield—Rochester at 
Fordham—Rutgers at West Point—Wesley 
Training School at Princeton freshmen— 
Washington and Jefferson at Harvard— 
Baltimore City College at Delaware— 
Geneva at Carnegie “Tech ’—St. Johns at 
Catholic University—Albright at Dickinson 
—Virginia Medical at Georgetown—Mid- 
dlebury at Troy “Poly "’"—Susquehanna at 
Muhlenberg—Western Maryland at Mary- 
land “ Aggies”"—William and Mary at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 


October 17: Maine at Vermont—Springfield at 
Williams—Annapolis at Pennsylvania— 
Lafayette at Princeton—Tufts at Harvard 
—Rochester at Syracuse—Vermont at 
Dartmouth—Haverford at New York Uni- 
versity—Carnegie ‘‘Tech” at Lehigh— 
New Hampshire at Bates—Union at Ste- 
vens—Wesleyan at Brown—Trinity at 
Amherst—Notre Dame at Yale—Ursinus 
at Pennsylvania State—Boston College at 
Bowdoin—Bucknell at Cornell—George- 
town against Washington and Lee at Rich- 
mond—Dickinson at Gettysburg—Virginia 
at South Carolina—Dartmouth freshmen 
at Worcester Academy—Yale freshmen at 
Exeter Academy—Carlisle at Pittsburgh— 
Swarthmore at Franklin and Marshall— 
Amherst “‘Aggies”” at Colby—Colgate at 
West Point—Washington at Johns Hop- 
kins—Princeton freshmen at Hill School— 
Holy Cross at Worcester ‘‘ Tech"—Mid- 
dieburg at Fordham—Villa Nova at Cath- 
olic University—Témple at Delaware— 
Troy “Poly” at Hamilton—Cornell fresh- 
men at Hotchkiss School—Muhlenberg at 
Rutgers—Westminster at Washington and 
— Maryland at Lebanon 

alley. 


October 24: Maine at Bates—Michigan at 
Syracuse—Williams at Trinity—Carlisle 
at Pennsylvania—Dartmouth at Prince- 
ton—Troy “Poly” at New York Univer- 
sity—Villa Nova at Lafayette—Vermont 
at igate—Hamilton at Hobart—Muh- 
lenberg at coe ag gs against Brown, 
at Polo Grounds, New York—Amherst at 
Wesleyan—Pennsylvania State at Harvard 
—Washington and Jefferson at Yale— 
Colby at Bowdoin—Georgia at Virginia— 
Dartmouth freshmen at Andover—Har- 
vard freshmen at _Exeter—Worcester 
“Tech” at Union—Holy Cross at West 





CALENDAR 


Worcester Academy at Yale freshmen— 
Tufts against Rutgers at Newark—George. 
town at Pittsburgh—Franklin and Mar. 
shall at Dickinson—Maryland ** Aggies” 
at — Hopkins—Lebanon at Gettys 
—Princeton freshmen at Mercersburg— 
Rhode Island at Fordham—Allegheny at 
Rochester—Albright at Mt. St. Mary’s— 
Susquehanna at Bucknell—Rock Hill at 
Gallaudet—Grove City at Carnegie “ Tech” 
—Boston at New Hampshire—Norwich at 
Springfield—St. Lawrence at Middlebury 
Ursinus at Swarthmore. 


October 31: Maine at Colby—Michigan at 
Harvard—Williams at Princeton—Swarth. 
more at Pennsylvania—Franklin and Mar. 
shall at Haverford—Carlisle against Syra. 
cuse at Buffalo—Ambherst at Dartmouth 
—Johns Hopkins at Lehigh—Vermont at 
Brown—Pennsylvania State at Lafayette 
—St. Lawrence at Hamilton—Bates at 
Bowdoin —Colgate . at Yale— Virginia 
“Poly” at Was! wo -oserd and Lee—Worces. 
ter ‘‘Poly”’ at Wesleyan—Virginia at Van. 
derbilt—Villa Nova at West Point—North 
Carolina ‘Aggies’ at Annapolis—Dean 
Academy at Dartmouth freshmen—Union 
at Troy bg Ba wan A Cross at Cornell— 
Bucknell at Muhlenberg—Ambherst “Ag. 

ies’ at Tufts—Dickinson at Pittsburgh— 
ale freshmen at Andover—Princeton 
freshmen at Exeter—Maryland “Aggie:” 
at Gettysburg—Delaware at Stevens—St, 

Bonaventure at Rochester—Bethany at 

Carnegie ‘‘Tech’’—Mt. St. Mary’s at 

Catholic University—West Virginia Wes. 

leyan at Georgetown—Norwich at Rhode 

Island—Albright at Susquehanna—West- 

ern Maryland at St. John’s. 


Rowing 
October 10: New England Rowing Association 
Regatta at Boston. x 
October 12: New York Rowing Association 
Regatta on the Harlem River. 


Yachting 
soe 4 10: Lloyd's Harbor Yacht Club motor 


at race. 
October 31: Lioyd’s Harbor Yacht Club motor 
boat race. 


Soccer Football 
October 21: Cornell at Princeton. 


Golf 


October 1-3: Invitation tournament Nassau 
Country Club. 

October 1: omen’s one-day tournament at 
Sleepy Hollow. 

October 3: President's cup at Upper Mont- 
clair—Club handicap at Ardsley—Club 
championship and Baltusrol Cup at Bal- 
tusrol—Richmond Cup at Fox Hills—Club 
championship at orth Jersey—Club 
championship at Wykagyl—Mary Garden 
cup at Oakland—Hart cup at Colonia— 
Club handicap at Deal—Tod cup at Sound 
Beach—Club championship at Hackensack 
—Monthly handicap at Saykill. 

October 6: Women's one-day tournament at 
Plainfield. sg 

October 8-11: Tournament at Piping Rock. 

October 8: Women's one-day tournament at 


Haworth. 

October 11: President's cup at Upper Mont- 
clair—Club handicap at Ardsley—Club 
ame and Baltusrol cup at Baltus- 
trol—Bogey handicap at Nassau—Presi- 
dent’s cup at Fox Hills—Club champion- 
ship at North Jersey—Holston prize and 
four-ball match at Wykagyl—Club handi- 
cap at Knollwood—Mary Garden cup at 
Oakland—Hart cup at Colonia—Caddie 
match at Sound Beach—mixed foursome at 
Hackensack—Club handicap at Saykill. 

October 12: Special tournament at _ Upper 
Montclair—Club handicap at Nassau— 
Club handicap and foursomes at Baltusrol 
—Club handicap at Fox Hills—Barbour 

rize at North \ teey—Cha handicog @ 

nollwood—Club Championship_at Oak- 
land—Hart and Greene cups at Colonia— 
Club handicap at Saykill. 

October 15: Mixed foursome at Baltusrol— 
Women’s one-day tournament at Arcola. 

October 17: Aut tour t at Upper 
Montclair—Four-ball match at Ardsley— 
Club championship at Baltusrol—Accumu- 
lation cup at Nassau—President’s cup at 
Fox Hills—Club championship at North 
Jersey—Club championship at Oaklar 
—Zimmerman prize at Wykagyl—Squier 
cup at Cclonia—Ball sweepstakes at 
Hackensack. e 

October 22: Women's one-day tournament at 
Westfield. 

October 24: Autumn tournament at Upper 
Montclair—Club handicap at Ardsley— 
Club championship at_ Baltusrol— 
sweepstakes at Nassau—President’s cup at 
Fox Hills—Club championship at N: 
Jersey—Four-ball match and Murphy 
prize at i oe ly Se championship at 
Oakland—Monthly handicap at Hacken- 


sack. i 
October 29-31: Tournament at Atlantic City. 
October 31: Autumn tournament at Upper 
* Montclair—Club handicap at Ardsley— 
Autumn cup at Baltusrol—Doubleday cup 
at Nassau—President’s cup at Fox 
Club championship at North Jersey— 
Four-ball match at Wykagyl—Club cham- 
pionship at Oakland. 
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Fall and Winter Style 
book ‘‘Correct Dress’’ mailed out-of 
town upon application to Dept. ‘‘M.”’ 
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= Franklin Simon & Co. 


PARIS—4 Rue Martel FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 












NEW FALL. MODELS 





LONDON—29 Jewin Crescent 





Tailored Silk and Satin Waists 





For Women and Misses, Sizes 32 to 44 Bust 


No. 11. 


No. 13. 


Smart Tailored Waist of white satin char- 
meuse, hemstitched, in vest effect, trimmed 
with fancy crystal buttons, new roll collar. 

Special, 
Smart Tailored Waist of superior quality 
“pussy willow” silk in white, flesh or navy, 
raglan sleeves set in with hemstitching, hem- 
stitched plaits in back, vestee and cuffs of 
white handkerchief linen, trimmed with large 
celluloid buttons. Special, 


Tailored Waist of superior quality white 
“pussy willow” silk, with attached high turn- 
down collar, two pockets, pearl buttons. 

Special, 


Tailored Waist of white “pussy willow” 
silk, cuffs and vestee trimmed with large nov- 
elty buttons. Special, 


Dressy Tailored Waist of fine quality 
satin charmeuse, in white or black, over china 
silk corset cover, hemstitched chiffon vestee, 
collar, front and cuffs scalloped. Special, 


Dressy W aist of silk crepe de chine, in white 
or black, tucked back and front, Queen Eliza- 
beth collar and cuffs of plaited organdie, hem- 
stitched, collar can be buttoned high to neck. 

Special, 


6.75 


9.75 


7.50 
5.75 


9.75 


4.95 
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"Stas uisnen 18! 


Leos Arobherd, 


C (3€LOTHING 
ask LOTHING > 


For Autumn Week End Visits— 


Ulsters, Fur and Fur-lined Coats and Jackets 


Shetland Sweaters, Vests, Mufflers, Gloves, 
Norfolks, Knickerbockers, Breeches, 
Heavy Wool Stockings and Hose 


Trunks, Bags, Traveling Kits and 
separate fittings 


Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps 
Send for illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 


Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue 


























THE 
CHATTERTON 
TEA TABLE 


-AN ORIGINAL PIECE OF 
FURNITURE IN THE 
McHUGHWILLOW STYLE 
— UNCONVENTIONAL, 
DECORATIVE AND 
COSY. $35. OR STAINED 
IN ANY COLOR $40. 


PRODUCED IN THE McHUGHWILLOW WORKSHOPS 
TRADEMARKS REGISTERED—NO AGENTS, NO BRANCHES 


9 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 




















The Century Co.’s New Fiction 
LITTLE EVE 
EDGARTON 


The most absorbing and whimsical love story ELEANOR 
HALLOWELL ABBOTT has told since «Molly Make-Believe” 
Crosby illustrations. Price $1.00 net, postage 5 cents 
SAMUEL MERWIN’S magazine stories have placed him in the front rank 
of American story-tellers. 


THE CHARMED LIFE OF 
MISS AUSTIN 


is Merwin at his best—a story of unconventional romance and adven- 
ture done with charm as well as skill 
Crosby has done nothing better than these illastrations. Price $1.35 net, by mail $1.45 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 




















A RECORD OF EVENTS 





IN SPORTS 


For. the Month of August, 1914 


August 1: A. F. Wilding, Australasia, 


| beat Otto Froitzheim, Germany, 6-3, 6-4, beat 


6-2; N. E. Brookes, Australasia, beat 
Oscar Kreuzer, Germany, 6-4, 6-2, 6-8, 
6-2, in the Davis cup semi-finals at Pitts- 
burgh; G. M. Church and Dean Mathey 
beat Heath Byford and R. H. Burdick, 
6-1, 3-6, 6-4, 14-12, in the final round of 
the Western doubles championship, at 
Chicago; Miss Mary Browne beat Mrs. 
R. H. Williams, 6-4, 6-3, in the women’s 
singles finals, and Miss Browne and Mrs. 
Williams beat Mrs. C. N. Beard and Miss 
Miriam Steever, 6-2, 6-2, in the women’s 
doubles finals; Resolute beat Vanitie, 2 
minutes, 25 seconds, actual, and 5 min- 
utes, 35 seconds, corrected time, in the 54 
miles race on the second day of the New 
York Yacht Club cruise from Smithtown 
Bay to New London. 


August 3: Alexander Stair beat C. J. 
Griffin, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2, 6-0, in the final round 
for the Western lawn tennis championship 
at Chicago. 


August 4: Resolute beat Vanitie, 3 
minutes, 5 seconds, actual, and 5 minutes, 
19 seconds, corrected time, in the race for 
the Vincent Astor cup for cup defenders; 
Enchantress won the Astor cup for 
schooners, and Pleione, the Astor cup for 
sloops on ‘the last day of the cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club, off Newport. 


August 5: Kings cup race of the New 


. York eVacht Club cruise abandoned on 


account of the war; G. M. Church and 
Dean Mathey beat K. H. Behr and T. R. 
Pell, 6-3, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5, in the final round 
of -‘N ational preliminary lawn tennis 
doubles in Chicago. 


August 6: A. F. Wilding, Australasia, 
beat A. H. Lowe, England, 6-3, 6-1, eo 
and N. E. Brookes, Australasia, beat Re 
Parke, England, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 1-6, 75» in 
the Davis cup finals at Longwood, Mass. 


August 7: Brookes and Wilding, Aus- 
tralasia, beat Parke and T. M. Mavrogor- 
dato, 6-1, 6-0, 6-4, in the Davis cup finals 
at Longw ood, Mass., winning the right 
to pa et America. 


August 8: A. H. Lowe, England, beat 
S. N. Doust, Australasia, 6-4, 4-6, 7-all, 
defaulted, and J. C. Parke, England, beat 
A. W. Dunlop, Australasia, 6-0, 7-5, 6-3, 
in the Davis cup finals at Longwood, 
Mass.; J. D. Travers beat Jack Neville, 


7 up and 6 to play, in the final round of 


the Mohawk Valley golf tournament; 
Miss Clare Cassell beat Miss Erna Mar- 
cus, 6-1, 7-5, in singles, and Miss Marcus 
and Mrs. W. H. Pouch beat Miss Cassell 
and Mrs. S. F. Weaver, 6-4, 7-5, in the 
finals of the Woodmere, L. L., tennis 
tournament; J. M. Steinacher and A. M. 
Lovibond beat A. J. Steinkamp and B. J. 
Drake, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4, in the University 
Heights Lawn Tennis Club’s tournament 
finals. 


August 13: A. F. Wilding. Australasia, 

R. N. Williams, 2d., America, 7-5, 
6-3, 6-3, and M. E. McLoughlin, America, 
beat N. E. Brookes, Australasia, 17-15, 
6-3, 6-3, in the challenge round, ‘for the 
Davis lawn tennis cup, at - West Side 
Tennis Club, Forest Hills, L 

August 14: Wilding and on Aus- 
tralasia, beat McLoughlin and T. C. 
Bundy, America, in the challenge round 
for the Davis cup, at the West Side 
Tennis Club. 

August 15: N. E. Brookes, Australasia, 
beat R. N. Williams, 2d., America, 6-1, 
6-2, 8-10, 6-3, and M. E. McLoughlin beat 
A. F. Wilding, 6-3, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2, in the 
challenge round at the West’ Side Tennis 
Club, Australasia winning the cup by 3 
matches to 2. 


August 17: Race for America’s cup de- 
clared off until next year; Shamrock IV 
arrived here and was soon after hauled 
out for.-the ‘season. 

August 19: M. E. McLoughlin beat 
R. L. Murray, 6-1, 6-3, 6-4, in the final 
round for the New York State lawn tennis 
championship in singles at the Crescent 
Athletic Club. 

August 21: R. L. Murray beat W. M. 
Washburn, 6-2, 7-5, 6-4, in singles finals, 
and M. E. McLoughlin and T. C. Bund 
beat N. E. Brookes and W. A. Larned, 
7-5, 6-2, in the doubles finals at the 
Southampton, L. I., tournament; W. C. 
Hagin, Rochester, won the national open 
golf championship, with 290; E. 
Evans was second with 291. 

August 22: C. C. Chambers beat F. G. 
Anderson, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 9-7, and Lincoln 
Reimer and J. M. Steinacher beat Gold- 
man and Leventritt, 1-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4, in 
the finals of the Woodmere, L. L., tennis 
tournament. 

August 25: M. E. McLoughlin and T. 
C. Bundy retained their national doubles 
lawn tennis championship at Newport, 
beating G. M. Church am | Dean Mathey 
at raya 6-4, 6-2, 6-4. 

26: J. M. Barnes, of White 
mart Philadelphia, won the Western 
open golf championship with 293 strokes, 
on the Minneapolis links. 

August 28: Leonard Beekman, New 
York, beat E. R. McCormick, California, 
6-4, 6-3, 9-7, in the finals for the national 
interscholastic lawn tennis championship 
at Newport; Harpoon won the interna- 
tional trophy, Muirmaill, the interstate 
trophy; Flora del Mar, the class D 
trophy; Flyaway III, the cabin launch 
trophy, in the championship motor boat 
races at Manhasset Bay; Ellen, Sprig and 
Cima chosen as the American team for the 
sonder yacht races in Germany in 1915. 

September 1: R. Norris Williams, 2d., 
Harvard and Philadelphia, beat Maurice 
E. McLoughlin, California, title holder, 
6-3, 8-6, 10-8, with national lawn tennis 
championship finals at Newport. 
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SPECIAL GARMENTS FROM THE BONWIT TELLER 
SPORTING DEPARTMENT 








1. Burbundy Shooting model. Coat is made on man- 3. The “Dunwoody.” Specially designed for golfing. Coat and skirt of gabardine...... ccccecssveees $18.50 
nish lines with ample pocket room and lined Coat is made semi-fitting with two large plaits from Forestry serge or army Cloth......cccccereeeeees 35.00 
—— pared pion goed satin Piney 3 has oe anes ae eg to vo oar reg og Laban gh Po: nig yD Re ene orcne mer pr near Tan eee 3.50 

mess at an and butions m front. ade in ac, kirt of ample fulness has inverted plaits at i 
tweeds, forestry cloth, melions, army serge........ $35.00 bottom held in place with elastic OME Soka coe cs 5. Country Club Suit. Pe Po gs Phe ann 
MOMMMMANES coo ign RC Rocce 19.50 Made in “Loder” cloth, and in grey, brown, tan, after a man's on with belt a one seme poe 
Knickerbockers of army or forestry flannel.. .... 4.50 GOMES... hg ews vee wana $25.00 lined with Skinner as pra a vr leoad 
PMN ee os a late CaO" Gn ay usd was 5.00 Meltons, tweeds, forestry cloth ..... ... 35.00 plaits down back, buttoned down the front a : 
ORFS es ek dL 3. 75 and 5.50 belt of self material. This model permits unusual 
. P . 2 freedom of movement in walking. 

2. Rnsliek Norfolk coat and shell skirt. This suit can ‘Made in corduroy, brown, grey, beaver, and green 29.50 
be used for walking or riding,—an all purpose suit 4. Fishing and Camping Suit. Perfectly plain coat Hat GIME csc eect pitts ME ata 3 4.50 
Ce ES eer bead One Le 29.50 with belt and extra large patch pockets made on 
MS re aan Saud cen pialks sb a eh we 15.00 mannish lines with none of its smartness sacrificed. Heavy and medium weight flannel outing shirts. 
nee enn SOP Teer re tee 5.00 Skirt is made with necessary fulness, buttoned Collar” attached can be worn as high or low neck, 
Matalie Cloth Knickerbockers................ 2. Ee BE ORES soos vas eo cave an wakeee ‘ without removing the collar. Can be had in white, 
Hat—black, brown, or grey felt... 2.0.66 eee eee 3.75 Knickerbockers may be used without skirt........ 35.00 grey, forestry green, navy blue,-and in dark an. 5.00 


Bonwit Teller & Company have a complete department for the woman who rides, hunts, fishes, walks, or golfs, diner 
the personal supervision of a thoroughly competent management 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


PARIS < PHILADELPHIA 
42 Rue De Paradis Fifth Avenue at 38th Street Thirteenth and Chestnut Sts. 


NEW YORK 
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Autumn Dresses 


at extremely moderate prices 


On sale in all our stores 








No. 201—Dress of Charmeuse, new Redingote effect, in 
Black and Navy, organdie collar and cuffs. 27.50 


No. 202—Mandarin Coat Effect Dress of ‘Satin, in Black, 
Blue and Brown, six tier ruffle skirt, collar and cuffs of 
silver lace. . . 


32.50 








=, OPPENHEIM GLUNS & @ == 
Brooklyn Buffalo 
Philadelphia Newark 
34th Street—New York 
New and attractive fashions in : oe eas e 
° % by aa si 
Women’s and Misses’ a 





No. 205—Dress of Serge, in Navy and Black. Skirt, sleeves 
and belt of satin and embroidered sash 
































No. 203—Dress of Charmeuse, in Black and Brown, seven 
tier ruffle skirt with velvet fold edges, soft velvet girdle, 


Chantilly lace sleeves... . . . Aetey i 39.75 


No. 204—Japanese Jacket Effect Dress of Navy Serge, 
laced on sides with silk cord, Black Charmeuse long 
shirred tunic skirt, white satin collar. . . . 22.50 


16.50 
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si OPPENHEIM CLUNS &@ =" 


Philadelphia Newark 
34th Street—New York 


Women’s New Autumn Blouses 


Smart and Exclusive Models at Moderate Prices 








© Na Ste ee 


On sale in all our stores 





No. 301—Taffeta De Luxe Blouse in Flesh and White, wide No. 304—White Satin Blouse, with Black Satin-faced Collar 
fold on either side of front, collar and cuffs edged with and Cuffs, Black silk braid bound front, finished with row 
washable satin. .. i oeaeeas of jet buttons, also White with Gold trimmings . 5.00 


No. 302—Crepe de ii Siouse j ‘i. Pink and White, new No. 305—Georgette Crepe and Taffeta Combination Blouse, 


new Military Collar, taffeta buttons down front, back and 


Cavalier Collar; trimmed with Black Velvet Buttons and on cette: edie eek aaa hit, Navy aii Gold, sem 


bands; Rose at neck, hemstitched set-in sleeves . 5.00 and Navy and all Black . . i ae 
| No. 303—Taffeta De Luxe Tailored Blouse in White only, No. 306—Taffeta Basque Effect leis finished with girdle 
new effect high Grograin silk — set-in sleeves, ball of Taffeta, sleeves of chiffon, new standing collar, colors 
button trimmed . .... énk: eo White, Black, Navy and Brown . .... . 8.90 


No. 307—Fancy Oriental Lace Blouse, collar and yoke of White 
Chiffon, with Black and White striped Messaline Vest . 9.75 
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we give it in full. 





From the countries where war has been let loose 
have come many thrilling tales of refugees; but this 
is the first account of the difficulties met in gather- 
ing fashions in war times and in bringing them back 
to America for the start of the Fall season. 


Packed in osier hampers, and taken in a swift 
automobile from Paris to Havre through the mili- 
tary lines, the gowns which we shall show today 
form the first important exhibition of new Paris 
Fashions given in this country for Autumn 1914. 


The story of the search for them is so full of 
human interest touches, of thrills and pathos, of 
what is happening in this part of the world of Paris 
and what fashion-making in war time means, that 








I. 


When I reached Paris a few weeks 
ago in quest of the new fashions for 
the Wanamaker Stores, the city was 
hung with flags. They streamed from 
every window along the Boulevards 
and streets. 

The wireless had told us of trouble 
in Servia, the railroad all the way 
down from Havre was patrolled with 
soldiers, but no one appreciated the 
seriousness of the situation. 

“Is it a fete?’’ some one asked, 
lightly. 

“No, it is war,” was the grim reply. 


II. 


A friend telephoned early the next 
morning :—“ Better leave for L_ ndon; 
if mobilization is declared you will 
have difficulty in getting out of the 
city. And there will be nothing to 
stay for—no fashions. Everything 
will be closed.” 

That evening this notice was 
posted :-— 

MINISTRY OF WAR 
mee OF EXTREME 


GENCY 
ORDER OF NCENERAL MOBILI- 
ZATION 


THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
MOBILIZATION IS 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 2 


All night long the city echoed with 
the tramp of feet, the singing of the 
“Marseillaise” and the fam us 
“Chanson du Depart.” 

With morning came those scenes 
which one who witnesses them can 
never forget. 


A quick good-bye, a clasp of the 


hand, a kiss, a hastily brushed aside 
tear, and a cheery ‘There, there, 
little mother, it had to come some 
time, but it won’t last long; and per- 
haps I may come home with the 
medal of honor’’—and thousands of 
families were separated, never to be 
united again. 


III. 
Americans and other tourists were 


in distress also, though not so seri- 
ously. 


age home, taking steerage accommo- 
dations without a murmur. Still 
others waited to see what the new 
day would bring forth. 

But by the next day conditions 
were worse. 

Authority passed from the civic to 
the military. Banking operations 
were curtailed. Gold was unobtain- 
able. One hotel after another closed 
its doors. Taxis and omnibuses were 
requisitioned by the military. The 
subway was crippled. 

Only third-class tickets were sold to 
Havre and the journey there took 
eleven and one-half hours. Million- 
aires found themselves in cattle cars 
labelled “Thirty-six Horses,” and 
they were glad to be there. 

“What shall I. do?” I said to my- 
self. ‘‘Have I come three thousand 
miles for nothing; shall America have 
no Paris fashions this autumn?” 

We shall see—— 


IV. 


I left the waiting crowds in front of 
the Embassy clamoring for passports. 
I left them in the ticket offices seeking 
transportation. 

I turned away and started to make 
the rounds of the couturiers. 

Callot was not ready. 

Cheruit promised an exposition for 
the thirteenth. 

“Women must have clothes, war or 
no war,” said Madame Cheruit, ‘‘and 
those who make them must havea wa 
to earn their living. Yes, we shall 
keep open and make what we can.” 
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“But have you nothing ready—no 
models, that I may show again to 
America your genius?” I said. 

“No, the atelier is closed; it shall 
remain closed, with nothing touched 
until I return—if I do return.” 

I passed out silently. 

At the famous Rue de la Paix 
House of Worth I was greeted by 
Jean and Jacques Worth, also in 
soldiers’ uniforms. They were taking 
a last look at one of their gowns, just 
finished, which, by the way, is 
shown in the Wanamaker exhibit. 
Their father, M. Gaston Worth, who 
retired some years ago, was called 
into the business again and is in 
charge of the House while his two 
boys are fighting for their country. 

At Doeuillet’s, on Place Vendome, 
the same scene was repeated. 
Doeuillet had joined the volunteers, 
but a few gowns were made up, and 
these I also procured. 


V. 


That day’s tour, sad as it was, 
showed that some fashions were to 
be had. 

“T will wait and finish my quest,” 
I said, “and get home the best I 
can 

The great steamer La France was 
being held at Havre. ‘‘The sea is not 
yet clear,” they said. 

“Let me know the latest minute to 
leave Paris,” I said to the manager 
of the Compagnie Trans-Atlantique. 
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as the Wanamaker Store. 
the following announcement made in the New York papers, August 26, 1914. 


Nothing demonstrates so clearly the superiority and authenticity of Wanamaker 
Fashions as the story of how they were brought from Paris this Autumn under the 
stress of war. No store stands so close to Paris at all times. No store has been given 
so greatly the confidence of Paris couturiers. No other store receives so directly the full 
inspiration of Paris. No store, therefore, can offer fashions so authentic and so superior 


To make this point clear, we print in this issue of Vogue 





They found posted on bulletins this 
notice :— 


Foreigners wishing to leave Paris 
must do so to-day (Sunday) ; those 
remaining must shortly obtain ‘‘Per- 
mis de sejour.” Foreigners must leave 
the entrenched camp of Paris before 
the end of the first day of mobilization; 
that is to say, midnight to-night. 
They will have at the time of their 
departure to justify their identity to 
the Special Commissariat at the sta- 
tion. They will not be able to avail 
themselves of automobiles. 


Crowds rushed to the stations and 
left for London at once. Others be- 
sieged the steamship offices for pass- 


I went to the beautiful atelier of 
Paul Poiret. It was closed and the 
uniformed porter missing. I went 
around to the private entrance on 
the Faubourg St. Honore. I entered 
the courtyard. I looked into the 
windows. ‘There I saw Monsieur Poi- 
ret, dressed in a soldier’s uniform, 
surrounded by a crowd of weeping 
women, his devoted helpers. 

I entered quickly. “T am going to 
join my regiment,” said M. Poiret 
calmly. ‘‘An artist is nothing when 
a soldier is wanted—France needs 
men to-day, not artists.” 
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“T have work to do, and I don’t want 
to waste any time waiting for the 
boat to sail.’ 

I arranged for an automobile to 
leave at a moment’s notice. 

I procured my passports and 
steamer ' accommodations. 

I started again my visits to the 
couturiers. 

Then came the great opportun- 
ity. 

The House of Bechoff-David was 
forced to close. M. Bechoff also had 
been called to arms. 









































His entire collection was offered to 
me—at war prices; half the usual 
figures. I took them all—some two 
hundred garments. Sixty-four are in 
the present exhibit; the remainder 
are on their way. 

“At last my quest is ended. I have 
succeeded,”’ I said. 


Vi 


But I spoke too quickly. 

The real problems were still ahead. 

How to get the gowns on the boat? 

Trunks were barred from the trains. 
And they were too heavy for the 
automobile. 

“T will try those huge French osier 
baskets,” I thought. “‘They are 
light.” 

Into them the garments were packed 
and taken to my hotel. 

Then I waited word from the steam- 
ship company. 

Sunday morning it came. ‘La 
France sails to-night at midnight.” 

The big Daimler was summoned. 

With it came the manager. 

At the sight of my luggage he was 
appalled. ‘‘We can’t take all those 
pieces,” he said. 

“But that isn’t all I have,” I re- 
plied with a smile; ‘“‘around the cor- 
ner are two big baskets. I must take 


those also.” 

“No, no, no; it can’t be done,” he 
replied. 

“Now I AM in trouble,” I said in 
despair. 


Those words and the way they 
were uttered I afterwards learned, 
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away. ‘‘La France”’ was to sail at 
midnight and we had to make the run 
through a great part of the French 
army. 

We started, skirting the lovely old 
forest of St. Germain, and out 
through Conflans and on toward 
Rouen we sped. 

My last look at Paris was sad, in- 
deed. The city and its environs never 
looked so lovely. ‘‘ Beautiful Paris, 
your wonderful buildings, your mu- 
seums of art, your great workshops 
and stores, your priceless treasures— 
will they be here just the same when I 
return? Who knows?” 

At Rouen we found it necessary to 
get a special police permit to travel 
after nightfall—‘‘a Jlatssez-passer de 
nuit.’ This we obtained through the 
courtesy of the Police Commissariat, 
and at 9:30 we proceeded again, tak- 
ing with us a native boy to show the 
way to Havre. 

Our difficulties seemed over. At 
high speed we flew along the smooth 
road. 

But our troubles had only begun. 

“ Halte!"’ 

Seventeen times that word had been 
thundered at us. 

Seventeen times we had been forced 
to halt and show our papers. 

The minutes were slipping by and 
the France was to sail at midnight. 

The seventeenth time we came to 
rest at a military camp only twenty- 
six miles from Havre. 

Four armed sentinels barred the 
way. 

An officer was routed out of bed. 
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The undated nicht passport, which caused the trouble at the camp. 
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“En jouel” (get ready to shoot), 
roared the lieutenant. 

For one second every one was petri- 
fied. Then the chauffeur gave the 
boy a push! ‘Get down faster than 
you ever did anything in your life,” 
he said in French. 

The boy clambered down. At a 
word two soldiers took hold of him 
and marched him away—under ar- 
rest. We never saw the lad again, 
but undoubtedly he was released in 
the morning and sent home happy 





The remaining 129 garments, which we could not bring from Paris with 
the 71 pieces, arrived on the “Flandre” in September. 
receive other models as they are created in Paris. 


The Fall and Winter 


stress assures leadership also when traffic is open. 


Fashion Catalog is now ready and upon request will be mailed anywhere 


except in New York or Philadelphia. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia. 


We shall also 
Leadership under 














saved me. The chauffeur was Eng- 
lish. He understood them. And 
afterwards he said: ‘‘I decided to see 
you through, trouble or no trouble.” 

And see me through he did, as you 
shall see. 


VII. 


“We can manage those baskets,” 
said the chauffeur, and after much 
trouble he tied them to the rear of 
the car, the manager expostulating 
all the time. 

It was then four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Havre was 140 miles 


He refused to pass us. Another of- 
ficer was summoned. He examined 
the night pass and to our dismay 
found the Rouen Commissariat had 
failed to date it. 

The car was surrounded by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 

Now the officer was mad, indeed. 

“Where is the passport for this 
boy?” was asked—the boy we had 
taken on at Rouen. We had none. 

“‘ Descendez!’”” came the order. 

The poor lad, frightened half out of 
his wits, made no move to leave the 
seat. 


with the fee we had given him to act 
as courier. 

Then the automobile was ordered 
to turn ’round and wait for morning. 
There was a bridge in front of us. 
In turning we got near the bridge. 
The officer thought we were trying 
to escape. ‘‘Halte,”’ and the soldiers 
started to bayonet the tires. 

How we turned I do not know, but 
we managed it, without losing either 
our tires or our lives, and back to the 
nearest town we went with a sad 
heart, thinking we had missed the 
boat. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


My departing memory of that mid- 
night camp is of sentinels with 
pointed bayonets and a very angry 
adjutant. 

The next morning we decided to go 
to Havre, as the Chicago was also 
there. 

Three times we covered that bit of 
road, passing through the camp in the 
gray of the morning. 

And great was our joy when we 
pulled into Havre to find that the 
France was still there, her sailing 
again delayed. 

On her decks were the Americans 
who had been there idle for more than 
a week, while I was getting those 
much-wanted fashions in Paris. 

The baskets, with their precious 
freight, and the other parcels were 
placed on board. 

Four days later we sailed, reaching 
New York August 20, the first 
French ship to reach our shores since 
the war. 

And the first—and latest—French 
fashions! 

VIII. 


While in Havre I wanted to get a 
photograph, of the car which had car- 
ried the Fret Paris fashions to Amer- 
ica. Loaded with the bags and bas- 
kets, we drew up the automobile in 
front of the Hotel de Ville as a good 
background, and the photographer 
prepared to make the exposure. But 
an official rushed up to us:— 

“You will all be in jail in two min- 
utes!” he cried. ‘Stop! Stop!” 

And sowe have no photographs to 
show hereas a’ souvenir of that wild 
nigit ride. 

But the gowns are here! 

The gowns are here! 













Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 





Manhattan Apartments of the Better Class 















































925 Park Avenue) | DORILTO The Schermerhorn 
N. E. CORNER OF 80th STREET Northeast Corner Broadway 
DUPLEX APARTMENT of eleven te 90: — Corner Madison “a. 10-Story Fireproof 
— and four baths. Rent, $3,800. ee ee 8 and 9 Rooms and 3 Baths 
TRIPLEX APARTMENT of twelve = Rents, $2,500 to $4,000 
rooms and four baths with private entrance 
from Park Avenue. Rent, $4,250. B AR N A RD 383 P ark Avenue 
SINGLE APARTMENT of four rooms 106 Central Park West Pier paneer 3 aes psreng 
and bath. Rent, $1,200. Subway and Elevated Lines at 724 St. | Qs “sheeted are tg 
Vacuum cleaner. House water filter. Open fire- 6-7-8-9 Rooms and 2 Baths | Ps $2 500 to $3 000 
places. Large closets. Building absolutely fireproof, $1,200 upwards | ’ ’ > 
including floors and trim. Individual laundries. cone ahiabihals | Douglas . Elliman & Co. 
Payson McL. Merrill Co., Inc. F. R. WOOD, W. H. DOLSON CO. ges Willen Ava, kent 40k OL. 
9 East 44th Street “ae Telephone 850 Murray Hill 
Telephone 4092 Murray Hill Branch Offices: Bway at 144th St, and at 163rd St. Apartment Renting Guide Gladly Sent on Request 
.| A Novel and Charming Idea in 
For floor plans SOUTHFIELD Metropolitan Living 





145 East 35th St. 


an d Pp ar t i cu l ars | Eight story fireproof building in the heart of exclusive | K e n ilwo rth H oO u se 


Murray Hill section and close to shopping center and all 





| rf. d 1 } 
f | gp bse wiper Eee duplex, 41 West 74th Street 
0) all apartments consisting of i 3 g 
the East Sid | 7 Rooms and 2 Baths A most Unique Furnished Private Residence. 
on the Last Side | $1,500 to $2,400 Neither a Hotel nor a Boarding House. 
For the Connoisseur of Luxury. 
apply to ’ This is not “very cheap and rather nasty,” but 
UMBRIA “rather dear and very nice!” Sumptuous Furnishing 
D 1 R = 465 West End Ave. at 82d St. and Appointments. Automatic Electric Elevator. 
A twelve-story fi f building of the highest type, Instantaneous Hot Water Service day and night 
oug as Oo inson | situated on toe nest residential svenup on the west wine. Electric Light and Steam Heat. hess ¢ in — 


Convenient to subway, bus and surface lines; vacuum 

1 1 dryers, filtered. wat t ids’ Suite. Four English Servants (including butler). 

Charles S. Brown Co. Sonn egeaars. eT Accommodations ample for Family of six or could be 

7,8, 10 and 12 Rooms, 2 to 4 Baths divided into three suites (entire floors) suitable for 
$2,300 to $4,200 two or three persons. Ideal for Entertaining. 

10 East 45th Street, Rates from $5 per day up per person. Absolutely 


City. CHARLES P. L. HUSTON C0. nc. — bag extras, no tips! Ready for occupancy 
Telephone—Murray Hill 3100. nec tee ee Write for Booklet and complete information. 
: ECHLIN GAYER, Esq. (Proprietor) 






































MANHATTAN APARTMENTS tr sas MANHATTAN APARTMENTS 
Our prestige is the result of nests eee 
satisfactory service” TWELVE = 901. 
EAST SIDE sed $4,000." Douglas 1. Eiliman & Co, 431 Madison Ave 

80th St., n. e. cor. Park Ave. $4,500. Payson McL. 

H I G H E S 4 an eetill Co.. Ene. 0 Bast: tibet * Apartments. $3,- 

Pour new- Merrit Se., 5. Dhaest sich i o000-61.200. 900-$4,000. Douglas L. Elliman & bo. 421 Madison Ave. 
FIVE ROOMS. — 86th St.105 East. $1,400. Douglas L. * LA S S POUR TEEN ROOS.-0oh St, Fark Ave. 685. 87.000 
7 FIFTEEN ROOMS.—66th St., 46 East. $2,500. 8S. Osgood 

aX eee Elliman &'Co., 421 Madison Aves’ $1500. RESIDENCES AND Pell & Co., 542 Fifth Ave. 


86th St., 103 East., at Park Ave. $1,650-$1,800. —_ 
L. Eliiman & S 421 Madison Ave. Douglas PIC OO EQOMS. 66th St., n. w. cor. Park Av 


t 001 ” 640. 
sslibiiea Rs gE A PA R cy M ENT S Douglas L. Elliman & Co., 421 Madison 


ROO —53 
las L. Elliman & Co., 421 Madison Ave. 








53d St., 383 Park Ave., 6th floor N. 2, - Res 
Elliman & Co., 421 Madison Ave. ee ae FOR RENTAL IN WEST SIDE 
Sop ougias L. Elliman’ & Go a2, = ane ee ee NEW YORK 
n 0. “wi ison A 
elim ate ath Sheds Ave 8. 100." Douglas 1. CIT SIX ;ROOMs. Ft, Bh gee MER, a eoweliton.. 31-150. 
OE Gis, Mit Machon’Aveg 070 Doulas L- Etman i SEvEN RODRS.290p4. S08 Ware, p10. YD Woot 
—8 t est le . R. Wood, 
EIGHT, moons. —63d St. 116 East., Park Ave. $3,000 * . H. Dolson Co. Bresdway-60ch St 
3,500. Doagies L. Eliiman & Co., 421 Madison A Ave. 500 montis sh ROOMS.—s6th St., 257 West. $2,750. Payson 
75th 8t., Madison Ave., 1000. $2,000 - MeL. Merrill $1, to $6,000 McL. Merrill Co., Inc., 9 East 44th St. 
Co., Ine., 9 East 44th &t. * see ee 2 at car §2-206. F. R. Wood, W. H. Dolson Co., 
“80th St 
NINE ROOMS. —63a & 116 E. $2, $50-$2, 650. D 1 97th 8 455 29 West. Powellt 1,600. F.'R. Wood, 
erik iliman & Co. 421” Madison Ave. iment WRITE FOR PORTFOLIO W. H.’ Dolson Go., Broadway-80th Bt. 
cor. Lex 
mop ougias L. - Eulman & Goya | Madison A i aahagile mare # wanes, Bo ROOMS.- co  &- ‘s 350 West. me, Strashalian. 
< ar . $3,000-$4,300. d, W. on Co., Broadway-' . 
Elliman & Co., 421 Madison Ave oe & 93d ta Riverside ~Diive, 210. Stratford Avon. $3,200. 
ax} zilim e. &% r= 1 Madi 969 32 700-$3,300. Douglas by Gy F. R. Wood, W. H. Dolson Co., Broadway-80th St. 
L, man 0., adison A 
83d St. or. Pare A , 981. 5 er. 1,750- 2, Whales’ TEN noose. oe St., West End Ave., 495. Hohenzol- 
Dougias L. Elliman & €3., 421 Madison A s peticen , ay . R. Wood, W. H. Dolson Co., Broadway- 


80t er 
TEN ROOMS.—724 St., s. e. cor. Park A t 000. 90th gt, Central gare West, 300. El Dorado. , oa 
sop using L. Elliman & Go., 421 Madison A¥ — iad 149 Broadway . Wood, W. H. Dolson Co., Broadway-80th 


Peete ama SF Met. ‘sserm co. ragitevhone Janitor ELEVEN ROOMS. desler hegerenge eet 














82d st. n. e. cor. Park Ave. $3,300. Douglas L. Elliman 430 Cortlandt 67 West 73d St. , W. H. Dolson'Co., Broadway-soth St. 
& Co., 431 Madison TWELVE ROOMS, = l0lst St. Central Park West. 418. 
ELEVEN ROOMS.—724 St., s. e. cor. Park Ave., 755. $4, a reenter. 35,000 Te ee ee ss 
wo ng ee Hla Stadt amie a — THIRTEEN RODMa. 4.300 
ar ‘ayson c 
Merril Co. ine.’ 9 age 44th But Teno: Net MANHATTAN APARTMENTS pi Bay ey te hy a cal 
-» Rn. w. cor. ‘ar ve., ougias 
Elliman & Co., 421 Madison Ave. BRE: 8 oF FOURTEEN ROOMS... =~ 90th £ Central Park West, 300. 
2d St., n. e. cor. Park Ave., 969. $2,900-$3,300. Douglas ELEVEN ROOMS.—85th at Fifth Ave., 3 East. $4,250. El Dorado. $4,000 F. ‘wood, W. H. Dolson Co. 








L. Elliman & Co., 421 Madison Ave. Douglas L. Elliman & Co., 421 Madison Ave. — Broadway-80th 8 
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Where to Live 


In Town and in-the Country 











in THE HEART oF T 


Berkshire Hills 


About 150 acres meadow and woodland 
fronting on the 


Pittsfield-Lenox State Highway 


Opposite and overlooking the 


Pittsfield Country Club 


An exceptionally desirable Country Home Site. 
Electric lights, water, etc., easily available. 


Altitude 1100 to 1360 feet. 


Environment and views unsurpassed. For Sale by 


BRUCE & COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Sees eee RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


on CHESTER MONTGOMERY |: 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


For details of this and other exceptional properties; 
houses for rent furnished or unfurnished, for the 
winter season and by the year, apply to above. 


Smith Building Telephone 866 Greenwich, Conn. 








BACK BAY DUCKING PROPERTY 


FOR SALE—Fine ducking grounds in Back Bay, Virginia, 
consisting of three Islands, ‘BIG BALL, LITTLE BALL 
and CAPE PORPOISE ISLAND,” comprising 310 acres. 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK 33 *t 8 VIRGINIA 








Long Island Bargains 


We have a few of the choicest places in the Piping Rock- 
North Shore section, that we can offer at fair prices. 
Now is the time to buy. ‘Send for map. 


L’ECLUSE, WASHBURN & CO. 
18 East 34th Street - - NEW YORK 

















Typical of the residential sites surrounding the Morris property, 
ich make the home and social features of this section of the 
county so distinctive. 


Scarsdale and artsdale 
Wonderful Westchester 


Land of late Lewis G. Morris, Heathcote to 
Fenimore Roads. Accessible fo three stations. 
Shop deliveries free. Schools and-churches at hand. 
Riding, tennis and golf clubs in the vicinity. Good 
roads, leading direct to city, for daily automobile 
communication. Gedney Farm and Gramatan 
Hotels for emergencies. 


Illastrated Booklet on request 


Fred’k Fox & Co. 
14 West 40th Street, 


(or any broker) 


New York 














Greenwich, Conn. 


chmont 
Pelham 
Choice Country Places 


Residence Properties 


re For Sale 


ave F. ‘DAY 


500 Fifth Ave. New York Citys 





At NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Several choice furnished houses, with heat and 


all improvements, near the shore and city. 
Reasonable prices for sale or to lease. 


W. S. CHAPPELL, Est. 1887 





Fine Hunting Preserve and Duck 
and Sora Marsh on Pamumkey River, 
30 miles from Richmond, Va., on 
SouthernR.R. Fine Farms a Specialty. 

C. L. & H. L. Denoon, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have the nicest list of farm bargains ever offered in Virginia, 
many of them are on salt water: The James, York, Nansemond, 
Elizabeth and Lynhaven Rivers, also Broad ‘and Linkhorn Bays. 
Farms of all sizes. Write for our list, we can suit you in any 
size o¢ price. 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK ts 38 VIRGINIA 








New York, New Jersey or 
Connecticut 


ESTATES, COUNTRY SEATS, FARMS. SALE, EXCHANGE 
OR LEASE. 


WILLIAM H. MILLS 


503 5th Avenue 


New York City 


TEL. 2422 MURRAY HILL 











MRS. RICHARD MANSFIELD’S: |HOME 


NEW LONDON CTICUT 
At Reduced Rent, POP oe or igi Sale 
Colonial house with extensive grounds. Large liv- 
ing-room, 30 x 40, paneled in black oak. Reception 
room, library, dining-room, 9 bedrooms and 7 baths. 
Seven servants’ rooms, with bath. Garage. Beautiful 

view of the Sound. 


For full particulars write to Mrs. Mansfield. 











KENNETH IVES & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 
ALONG THE HUDSON 
ALONG THE SOUND 
AMONG THE HILLS 


7 EAST 42d St. NEW YORK 











VIRGINIA ESTATES 
COLONIAL HOMES 
PLANTATIONS 
FARMS 


SUBURBAN HOMES 
ORCHARDS 
TIMBER LANDS 
Write us for what you want, we have it 


MORAN & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 

















On Sound and Bay Shores 
SANDS POINT—PORT WASHINGTON, L. I. 


Country Home, new, colon- Building Site a iteesly on 
ial in style—large, well arranged. t anike of On Rigs Wd she 


agnificent views, 
Beautiful environments — all pelrnbors, all improvements fo 
city conveniences. corporated. 


35 minutes from N. Y. Full particulars, prices and terms of 


S. OSGOOD PELL & CO., AGENTS 


542 5th AVE. (Cor. 45th St.) N. Y. 





COUNTRY HOMES 


in the Middleburg Plains, Warrenton, Albemarle, and 
other favored regions of Vizginia and Maryland. Free 
illustrated folders. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Successors to H. W. HILLEARY & COMPANY 


816 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Offices : Charlottesville, Va. see 








HERE TO LIVE? 


ESTCHESTER 


ve Sale—339 acres, most all in a high state of cultiva- 
Large pond, 2 strong brooks, w: 
High elevation. "House has 15 5 rooms, 
New barn, stable, creamery, hen- 
aout garage, "tu Oneiaae read ens wae from. R station. 


twain William H. Mills $2 fa: 


or HADDEN BROTHERS, Breweter, New York 











FOR SALE at Greenwich, Connecticut 
SPLENDID BUILDING SITE OF 4 ACRES 

well located, commanding view of Sound; short dis- 

tance from Fairfield Country Club; one mile from nearest 

railroad station. This property faces tw gg sur- 

rounded by well developed, Papictoted properties, and is 

the only available site of this character for sale at 


Greenwich. 
WILLIAM F: DAY 500 Sth Ave., City 




















An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
— Make Best Com- 
panions. ually at 
Home in ouse or 
Stable. 

Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 


Sired by the sensational young winner, 
**SOME BOY’”’ 


I have Bostons handsomely marked—all ages, 
raised and cared for by myself. Prices reason- 
able. Write to-day. 

Mrs. D. D. Dunn 
6-8 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone 6025 Murray Hill. 





~ ute 

















German Shepherd Dogs 


Trained Dogs, Show Dogs and Puppies for sale. 
We offer the greatest and best selection of Stud 
Dogs obtainable. Write us. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
333 Connell Building * Scranton, Penna. 











Likasion of pup pies by 
eee ee Vath ley (Ch. 


ions in 4 generations of 
er igree. Females, 
$35.00. Males, $50.00 up. 
D. C. DAVIS 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
Cimarron, Kansas 














Scotch Collies 


Some exceptionally choice individuals. 
Beautiful golden sable and white pedigreed 
puppies, by the noted registered sires. 
Alarca Campaigner, A. K. C. a 907775, 
and Hardford Hope, A. K. C . 86984, 
Faithful, loyal, devoted Bana di sony having 
attained the shipping age, are looking 
around for new homes. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
Chas. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mass. 





**Alarca Laurier.’’ 








West Highland Terriers 


The ‘most ideal all round pet, combining beauty, 
affection and daring. Good in the house, — nd jo 
the motor, and a © reat sport out of doo 
rabbits, rake, woodchucks, etc. Gentle with c chil- 
dre! Six puppies,” royally bred, now four 
months old, ior Sale at various prices. 


MRS. W. STRONG CUSHING 


Kennels at Simsbury, Connecticut 





The “Midkiff” Cockers 


No home is complete without a “‘Midkiff Cocker Spaniel.” The 
merry, active, gentle, affectionate, intelligent house dog, pet and 
companion. The word ‘Midkiff’ is a guarantee that your little 


friend is of the best winning strains in America and eligible to 
Club. We s ee all dogs 
Satisfaction guaranteed o os urchase 

= | Irish Water Paniels, 


regisiration with The American Kennel 
on seven days’ approval. 
— refunded. Also 

th sexes, broken and unbroken. 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 








Irish Terriers for sale, 
puppies and grown stock, 
eligible for registration, 
proven brood matrons and 
stud dogs; prices Twenty- 
five Dollars upwards. 


BAY SHORE KENNELS 


Shelbourne Point, Vermont 
Prop. MRS. A. D. MORGAN 








Scottish Terriers 

Recommended as com- 
panions 

_A really good sort of 

* dog 

Best for children’s pets 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed 
sound, intelligent and of good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A. SHEA 
96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 


















The Best Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 

winning dogs; also several grown 

dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 
MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 

970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 


Fashionable Toy Dogs 
Japanese Spaniels a Specialty. Imported Stock. 


Pekingese and Pomeranians from the best 
kennels in England and America. Dogs 
purchased from me are house broken and 
guaranteed sound and healthy. I have 
shipped Toy Dogs to all parts of America 
successfully. Address 


MRS. B. MACKEY 
Criental House, Shore Road, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 

















| Ox 





—smallest, daintiest of all dogs; weight 3 to 5 Ibs. 
An ideal Pet for Women. Very affectionate and 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost human. Perfect proportions. 
NOT the “hairless breed” 
I personally select finest from native Mexican 
raisers and sell direct to you at Aal/ prices asked 
in East. Booklet free. = today. 


sigan E. LESTE: Dept. WT-10-K 
Mesilla Park, iw exico 


Catalogue, Inchanand Mexican Rugs, Pottery, Laces, etc.—Free.Write Today. 


DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most successful breeders of Dachs- 
hunde in America offer for sale at all times full 
grown stock and puppies from their well-known 
winners. One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciated and remembered. For 
prices write 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS, Mrs. A. Hungerford, Bay Shore, L.I. 





Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 
Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comrad p and 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 

Write for folder 








GRACELANE BOARDING AND BREEDING 
G. W. Crosby, Mgr. 
DOGS 


Tel. 345 
ME FO) 
Cool and shaded in summer, with screens, awn- 
ings, baths and everything that can contribute 
to their health and happiness. Separate kennels, 
platforms and runs, and large exercise yards. We 
give your dogs individual attention and better 
care than they usually get at home, for we have 
every facility and we give it our exclusive thougli'. 

isit us—surprise us and a for yourselves. 
at — The Famous Hoston Terrier 
ERGREEN ‘PROGENITOR 
A. K. C. s Hs 181,882 Fee $15 


Ossining, N.Y. 
IDEAL HO 


KENNELS 








KING BEETLE FOR SALE 
King Beetle of Minoru, whose picture 
is here illustrated, is for sale. Big 
‘com J winner, sire of | the only American 





fr showing purposes or breeding. Will 

prove a most profitable investment. 

Four years old. Also young stock for 

sale. Address 

MRS. WILLIAM SHEPPERD 

Neck Road, Sheepshead Bay, New York 
Telephone, 636 Coney Island 














Haworth Kennels 
(Registered) 

The home of the most perfect French Bull 

Dog of the day, the sensational Dr. de 

Luxe, who swept all before him at the 

New York French Bull Dog Show. 

Several high class youngsters of both sexes 

for sale. Reasonable prices. 

MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, 
HAWORTH, N. J. 


Irish Wolfhounds 


Farm raised puppies from 
the best imported stock, 
$75.00 up 
TOYON KENNELS, les Altes, Cal. 











English Setters, Pointers, Beagles, 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds 


Finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. 
We refer you to “Vanity Fair’”—a lifetime in the business, 
and hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of 
America. Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 
1oc for catalogue, prices, photographs. 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


AMERICAN KENNELS Toy | White 


Silk Poodle: 
from 3 pound pedigreed parents, rare benatien; 
smallest obtainable, $15.00. Toy Maltese Ter- 
riers, $15.00. Toy Pomeranians from impu: J 
stock, = colours, $20.00 up, the best moneycan / 
buy. Toy Fox Terriers, wide awake and very 
bright, $5.00 up. Pekinese, Irish Terriers, « 
ae Toy Black and Tans, English Bull 

» grown stock and bitches in whelp, ~ 
Hee “5 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


AMERICAN KENNELS, Dept. V. 
233 3rd Ave. New York City 









Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale and 
find we are offering thirty-three 


Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches, Puppies 


Sired by the roted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Alford’s John, etc. Don't buy a 
dog until’ you see this list. We can more than please you. 


U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poultry Farms, Box V, Hope, Ind, 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUNS® 


Companionable, 


a most perfect —_— dog. 





onthe on the show oe and on oe trail. 
ful pair from imported Uproar—the 


intelli- 
always 


A wonder- 
dam of Lord Solly, 


the sensational bloodhound of the day. Choice pups, from 


America’ S$ greatest 
America’s greatest bitch and England's best dog. 
grand litter from the im: 
Solly. Dogs that almost talk. 
Illustrated Book, two stamps. 


Dam—George Eliot, Sired by Lord Solly, 


Also 


rted pair Belladona and 1.ord 
**Pals."’ Great trailers. 
Photograph, 25 cents, 


J. S. WINCHELL, Fair Haven, Vt. 








. PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English 
Toy Spaniels. We have at all times 
a. choice collection of puppies and 
grown dogs. Correspondence In- 
vited. Address: 

Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 1 Wellington St. 
‘el. Tremont 2 ton. Mass. 
Mrs.C.H. Hollis.683 Washington St. 
Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE 
A high quality male St Bernard 


Smooth Coated 
Is an admirable companion and 
guard. Pedigree, price and 
particulars on application to 

FRANK H. ADDYMAN, - - ARDSLEY, N. Y. 





Nessbank Kennel 
English Toy Spaniels Exclusively. 
Noseless King Charles, Ruby, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim 
puppies. All puppies bred from 
stock imported by owner. 


Mrs. J. 1. Matheson, Owner, Mt. Bethel, N. 1 













WOLD.-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHOW- ew DALMATIANS 
AT AT STUD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 Conmptos Halnor Tally Ho 
AKC 156170 


Owner — 
Miss Atitce E. NEALE 
413 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 





POMERANIANS 


FOR SALE 
all ages and colors. Prize winners. House- 
reared and house-broken. Lively, lovable 
and fashionable pet. For description of 
stock and prices write to 


Mrs. Richard Curry 
South Hamilton Massachusetts 




















POM S 


High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 

le and at stud. Can be 
appointment only. 


Mrs. Reginald Mayhew t 
New Hyde Park Long Island 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s r dations 























Vanity Fair’s Bench Show 


ERE in our bench show this 
month are forty-nine exhib- 
itors. But their rivalry is a friendly 
one; for they are all taking prizes, 
not in ribbons and cups, but in 


KEEP vines DOC WELL! orders for their dogs. 





The Real Health Insurance for Dogs is Notice, however, that this bench 
V E R M I L A xX show includes cats as well as dogs. 
There are eleven exhibitors of cats 
an ope ee that saves an —— —Persians of high degree, the most 
et tion is a tonic an 
alba hag dipeaaserax porceeabal > ston aristocratic animal under the sun. 
of sickness in dogs. It also removes all worms (and : a : 

90% of dogs have them) in 25 to 40 minutes, with If you would like to join this all- 
no bad after effect the-year round show as an exhib- 
Worms are usually indicated’ by vomiting, frothing ° N 
at the mouth, fits, twitching or dragging along on the itor of either cats or dogs, Vanity 

bind ee Fair will be glad to send full infor- 
ou our ° 

well sweet Bok Fagen y age mation and an entry blank. 
ERMILAX, “FOR YOUR R DOCS 

SABE EAU and may 

pry Seley: ny and pet shops. VANI T Y F AIR 

VERMILAX CO., Inc. 
Dept. HME, 220 West 42nd St., New York City 449 FOURTH AVENUE, a NEW YORK 























For Every Breed of Dog 


HE foremost kennels of America 

and Europe feed OSOKO the year 
round, because it has proved to be the 
only food that meets the requirements 
of a complete diet at all seasons. Com- 
posed of fine beef and high grade ma- 
terials with all their rich nutriment left 
in. An ideal puppy diet. 

Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request. 


Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 


128 Water Street New York City 











Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 


SPRATI’S MOLLICODDLES ty 


(WHEAT-MILK-MEAT) Warranted to please or money back 
Nourishing. Sustaining. Invigorating. Write for sample | Dog Book, Cat Book, Horse Book, FREE. Disease, Treatment, Care, etc. 


and send 2c. stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture.” Dr. A. Cc DANIELS, Inc. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, N.J. | 172 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 


A NEW DOG CAKE 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES & 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S.& to any address 
118 W. 31st ST., N. Y. by the author. 

















“THE HOME of the HAPPY STOCK’’ 

ah tale guaranteed ricary * se FOR SALE 
red, pedigreed, registered Persian 

Gate at dnngpehasiys,)t10uy' | Handsome affectionate Brindle and White Boston 

mopgs Site teae Pomeranian | Terrier puppies, safe with children and most 


oy Foodtes | affectionate, from pedigreed stock only. Price, 





ana’: 4 bet a 
wit Stienea =’ “| $25, $35 and $50. 
Corzen 


pondence Solicited. 
HAPPYLAND KENNELS WILLIAM WALLACE 
Mrs. E. J. Hapgood Holmesburg, Phila. | P.O. Box 285 WATERBURY, CONN. 








Downshire Kennels 
Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own breed- 
ing for sale from 3 to 8 
months, also adults. 
647 Madison Ave.,NewY ork City & 
Phone: 475 Plaza 








PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lovable o1 
pets. Sired by noted cham- 
oo Puppies from $25.00 


AT STUD FEE $20 
Peking Kien Lung 


Sire of diminutive puppies 
of all colors. Pekingese 
puppies for sale. 

M. H. COTTON, M. D. 


Peking Kennels Mineola, L. I. 
Telephone 1010M Garden City 


Grown dogs and brood 


matrons 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Correspondence uw Pleasure. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418, Great Neck, L. I. 
or 489 lifth Ave., New York. Tel. 


Persian Kittens For Sale 


I am now taking orders for 

kittens from the mating of 
“Sunset Glow,"’a Solid Orange 

Persian, ,and the famous 
Darkness.’ 

Full » L on appli 
J.A. WHITNEY 

Persian Kennels 


514 Erie Street Port Huron, Michigan 








PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 
_. RUTH S. BISHOP 
Bishopgate Kennels, Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 


Smoke Kittens Like Faust Il 
and lovely white kittens for sale. 
Thoroughbred beauties. Mail orders 
filled. Circular on application. 


FAERIE CATTERY 
(Mrs. Baldwin, Owner) 














Blue Persian Cats and 
Kittens for Pets or 
Breeding. From finest 
imported stock, excelling 
in eye color. 





Correspondence invited. 


Mrs. Howard D. Ebey 





PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion 


A splendid variety of this attractive and fashionable little 
dog, bred from prize winning stock, is offered for sale by 
the "Ta-Wang Kennels, 

Guaranteed sound and healthy. Prices rea- 
sonable. Grown stock — pa pies shipped 
anywhere _ successfully. omeranians, 
Call or write. Address L. Marken oe 
135 West 87th Street, New York. AE 
Telephone Schuyler 8285. a 














A TOY 


is merely a plaything to be 
broken and forgotten ; a real, 
live pet, more of a plaything, 
teaches affection and kin 

ness. A Persian kitten is the 
ideal pet for your child. 


Black Short Haired fattery 
Oradell, 











N.Y. ean 
Dept. H, 112 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 3691 Columbus 











Persian Cats and Kittens —— 


The Reliance Kennels have for sale 
at all times Persian cats and kittens 
of the best breeding obtainable. The 
prices are reasonable, considering the 
quality of the stock. 


We have at times Boston Terriers 












Write for prices. 
MRS. ANNA MacALLISTER 
310 West 140th Street, near 
Eighth Avenue, New York City 








MORNINGSIDE, - - SIOUX CITY, IA. 5815 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
1 Fi Popular Pets for 
Persian Kittens For Sale a... 


from best stock; pedigreed; outdoor 
raised; healthy kits. Colors: black, 
white, silver, cream, blue, smoke, 
orange tabby and tortoise. Make 
ideal pets. $5.00 up. 

Orders booked for Chrisimas now. 
BLANCHE E. WATSON, Aurora, Ill. 


Beautiful Persian Kittens from the 
best prize-winning pedigreed stock 
in this country and Eng and. 
Silvers only—like cut. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE BROWN 
51 Bigelow St. Quincy, Mass. 











King Sea Foam 


Persian Cats and Kittens 


for sale, registered grown stock, proven 
brood queens and stud cats; prices 
$20.00 and upwards. 


. Mrs. R. L. Gatchell 
3435 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. Taken when 5 weeks 
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ERGD 
“\JOODMAN? | 
announce the Qoening of their new establishment 
at 616 Ttth Avenue between 49 and 504 Streets, 
ano take this opportunity Of» thanking YOu /or- 
your patronage to which they owe $0 much of 
their success ano, assure YOU they will earnestly 
endeavor to merit a continuance of : “your Favor 



































revs is 
The -CAtldren’s Gitt Shop 


Unusual and original toy craft of Books and music for children. A Quaint and beautiful pictures and 
real play worth and educational complete assortment of beautiful verses for children and grown- 
value. Unique construction. baskets, imported and domestic, for ups in our hand-wrought metal 
Materials in miniature. every utilitarian purpose. frames. 


And our Christmas Room make of our large and sunny quarters a veritable Children’s Gift Shop 


The Dirpvelpne Shop, Inc. 


7 to 11 W. 45th STREET, NEW YORK Established 1900 Entire 12th Floor 


DOLL HOUSES, FURNITURE  y0vs Ad We 
AND FURNISHINGS 


WOODEN BEADS 
BULGING BALSAM BAGS MINIATURE LUMBER 












AND BEASTS : 
Send 25c¢ for our set of illustrated 
catalogues and ‘your choice of a 
[eee Frisking Fish, a Weatherproof: Ani- 


mal or a Quaint Framed Picture. 























For 














Forty-Sixth Street 
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Have you yet seen? 





When are you going to see? 


SELWYN & CO.’S GREATEST HIT 








TWIN BEDS 


By Salisbury Field and Margaret Mayo (author of “Baby Mine” 


AT LAST-—a real American farce, clean and clever— 
not merely the skeleton of an ancient French one. 
happen differently in America; they happen differently in 


“Twin Beds.” From curtain to curtain 
“Twin Beds” is irresistibly funny. 


DOES YOUR WIFE make friends 
easily in the elevator; does the neigh- 
bor’s Pom come often to visit her 
Peke; is there an Italian opera singer 
in the apartment above yours? 


RESCUE HER by finding another 
flat if you can—but take care the 
tenor’s wife hasn’t taken him to the 
same apartment house. If he sings 
the aria from ‘‘Pagliacci” overhead— 
look out! That is the fourth and 
most dangerous symptom. 





Things 


NEWSPAPERS 
THE TIMES: ‘*Good entertainment, devised 
in good craftsmanship and decorated in good 
taste.”’” THE TRIBUNE: ‘‘No audience will 
ever fall asleep watching the vicissitudes of 
these particular Twin Beds. It keeps you 
awake all evening.” THE SUN: ‘*Twin Beds 
is continuously amusing.”” THE AMERICAN: 
*‘Funnier even than Baby Mine.” EVENING 
WORLD: ‘‘ Makes you laugh till you’ re sick! ” 


FULTON THEATRE 
» 


AFTER DINNER, when you have gone under protest 
to a club banquet, the tenor might let himself into your 
apartment, by mistake, and go to sleep quite comfort- 


ably in your pajamas, your twin bed, 
and his own high hat. 


GUESS WHAT HAPPENS when 
you come home—better still, don’t 
guess, but get tickets for the Fulton 
Theatre (now selling ten weeks ahead) 
and see for yourself the highly divert- 
ing adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Hawkins, Signor Monti, and Monti’s 
American wife. 


REMARKABLE CAST, including 
Ray Cox, Madge Kennedy, Charles 
Judels, John Westley and Georgie 
Lawrence. Forget your troubles—go 
and see ““Twin Beds” immediately! 








Just off Broadway 
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SHELBURNE 


—on the Boardwalk 
OCATION on the Boardwalk 


gives nearly every room an 

ocean outlook, sata ll sleeping 
rooms, mostly en suite, are planned 
to the minutest detail for comfort 
and convenience—perfect ventila- 
tion, salt hot and cold baths, electric : 
lights, telephones, and thoroughly 
modern furniture. 
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DINING ROOM 


F ALL Atlantic City restaurants the Grill Room and Main Sun Parlor, the Writing Room, and the Music Room have been 
Dining Room of The Shelburne are best and most favorably rebuilt in mahogany. The large Enclosed Palm Veranda gives an 
known. It is here that “everybody” may be found either at lunch or unobstructed view of the Boardwalk and the Sea. The Old Rose 


in the evening. Even if you are not stopping at the Shelburne, your Garden has been converted into an open-air Pergola Dining Room 
dinner invitations will always bring you here—and the dinners you with fountains, cool, cozy comers and roses massed from the Sun 
give should be here. Parlor nearly to the Boardwalk. All trains are met by special con- 

Recent remodeling of the entire house has resulted in additions veyances. Reservations may be made by telegram—let us send 
that will be welcomed by patrons. The Exchange leading to the booklet and rates. Jacob Weikel 


HOTEL SHELBURNE ATLANTIC CITY 


BF Kei’ | O7 ay WY OH ote Te 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE IN 
LEADING VAUDEVILLE THE WORLD 
Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there's a 


' : dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
“at that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 
A Magazine 


Arts & Decoration for the Collector DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 


and Connoisseur EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive home 
having some unique decorative feature, each number contains 
numerous other profusely illustrated articles on antiques, 
collecting, and the various phases of art which are of essential 
interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


Special Offer to Readers of Vogue % oe 
We will enter your name for a six months’ trial wR > 
subscription, the regular price for which is $1.50, et 


if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us your i 
; : . san art. Like every other art, it calls for years 
order today to insure its prompt attention. a instaking cesar. ueliar Wann thet it de. 











Those Who Wish 
To Have Distinctive 
Homes— 


will find it of great value to make a 
study of the best recent examples of 
home decoration in America and 
abroad. The only magazine which j 
adequately deals with all possibilities 
of decorative and fine art is 
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$3.00 a Year—Twenty-five Cents a Copy mands of the chef a peculiar genius. He must 
Subscribe Now—Save One Dollar know how to produce from simple materials a 
product that satisfies the most critical taste. 
ADAM BUDGE, Publisher v.O. R 
, ; EPETTI CARAMELS for a quarter century have 
434 Lafayette St., New York City maintained their position among the foremost pro- 
I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts and ducts ofthe CandyMaker’sart. AtallBetterClassShops. 








Decoration for six months. = 
OS SE | ea emp oe New 


-Address ... 
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An unusually smart and stylish 
Evening Dress, of fine quality satin, 
with sheer waist of shadow lace and 
chiffon; skirt with new long artis- 
tically draped tunic. Colors: black, 
white, Nile, orchid, pink. Very 
specially =— sadn this advertise- 
ment at . . $37.50 


WEST 42ND STREET 










Dainty Dancing Dress of accor- 
dion plaited chiffon, trimmed with 
taffeta; imported bead garniture 
forming waist and tunic; long sash 
end caught in at waist line 
with rhinestone buckle. Colors: 
white, pink, maize, Nile and pale 
blue. Special...........$42.50 





STERN BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 
























Women’s Stunning Evening 
Gown, of black chiffon velvet and 
French net combined; trimmed with 
Pailette banding of jet and silver or 
all jet; shoulder siraps of silver 
gauze; French flower corsage; 
pointed train. A. very desirable 
model, moderately priced . . .$69:50 
















WEST 43RD STREET 



































The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 





Antiques 









































A PROVIDER OF SERVANTS 


Embroidery 



















































































































































































RASS ANTIQUES, MRS. C. H. CARRIE 
— Bo Bag 4, Nees Scuovers. » ‘ h h d l d f ; pr nage eb ‘stamping Stamped Good acy : 
Many unique gifts from $1 ny Call or write, ave na at east one order trom every 1ssue of esigns, linen suits sta & cut to fit. ‘Moun, ; 
The Russian Antique Shop, 1 £. 28th St., N. Y. The Shopping List.” ram designs, initial embroidery ‘a specialty, 2231 
pping List.” arene Seecpermaas | ater 
A ° wa 
Art Galleries Miss Grace Hamilton White, who among other things | weersndiaces siippedsn approval: Wholemieg [aston 
. . 2 ops, way, N, ju 
FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 35 5a is a New Yorker of the seventh generation, and 4 | gacuevs venTURE, noet_a umes | THEPO! 
Ave. &1, 3,5 W, 45th St. . Tapestries, Paint- j j strictly Porto Ri — 
ings, Antiques, Art Objects. Write for Catalog X. Daughter a the rise wang heath ag has for a year | & est novelties or Sables ehtaren iio Piet eat 
s sold at auction. Jas. io, Au ¢ 4 > orders solicite Ww Middy 
been modestly introducing herself to you on this page. psec 
. . Bi SMART | 
Auction—Bridge—s50o If you want a first class servant—a paragon of a| Employment Agencies ine 
’ maid, an Admirable Crichton of a butler—you have but <li 
RAD-BRIDGE atented playing cards, ° ° ° ° MISS BRINKLEY,507 5th Ave., New York,near rk,near THE GR 
natural designe, NOW mage by thets-Piaying | to invoke Miss White. Or if you want your town | #24,re.2414Murréy Hil. Suppiies governéasg  combinat 
besides they're "Rad-Bridge. "Kate Wheelock. | house opened, swept, and garnished, simply give Miss | vsstestine references Inventories taken.” ~)feaon' 
’ ’ ? —_—— 
““RAD-BRIDGE”’ 441 “Linen Crash”’ latest. 4 MISS SHEA’S E 
og oo Linen” i — faces, Improved de- White the keys. St. The 42d St. ‘Building. Suppl gency, 30 E. 424 TWENT) : 
“Velo signs, enla ni » % a vants, male and female, i 
583“Basket’ Weave” New Joker. “Vanity Fair has made a very substantial increase and country. References \coretully investionsal, ery 
All i th or “Ruffinish” : ° ” ° . : * ° MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 2 W. SALE OF 
Aeosotasezh thea SiuersrgwecCreen Everypack | 1 MY business,” says Miss White. We believe it will | New veri. Pnone 1756 Bfyant: Vining howe on 
contains Royal Auction Table and rules. Plain 4 4 D ) 
So ea toe ad eiee Sadon "| Continue to do so; and in the meantime, we warmly | neo ct ‘ail'kinds. “Hours, f6-4°" sat. totn fro 
° ° —— 
in in Snipe {iene than Contt, brings our Wallet invite you to search on the 5€ F ages not alone for Gentoon Ket B ane 3005, Miss Miller Baie _ a 
f 1 15¢ bu Official rul { Card 4 sta’ 4 sional and Domestic Servants. Ref: 
Games” (250 pages). a5e. for both.” o— White’s little announcement but for scores Of | investigated: Visiting housekcepers, coupiar ay Man 
*““RAD-BRIDGE” lines of Bridge. Auction, WOMAN’: HAN: 
Seen i Bsrat ont others not less unique and interesting. If you do not Se Bee AN CE ACER. oome a F 
graphed lines of score pads in the World. see just what you want, write to Madison 2 Sve (43 Bt). he Tel. 4250 yt Hit ag Gra 
“RAD-BRIDGE” goods are sold by first M eRAL’s reau, — 
class dealers everywhere, or will be sent irect, THE SHOPPING LIST Ceveguana Hos aenie ed ohlldrenen 
= a aid, on receipt of price. Dept. in . etc. Superior damestse _ x all capacities, G t 
RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., N. Y. Vanity Fair 5th Ave., cor. 45th St., Tel. Bryant 7363, reel 
iEPORTO RICOSTORE, 501 5th Ave. N.Y ° 
2e suggestions: opridge, Table Cover $3. $0. 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City F D d fo s 
+ ith the distinctive Filet Tiré 1 "Trade supplied. ancy resses an Costumes rn 7 
E BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING P. 
Boas & Feathers Corsets—Cont. Dancing—Cont. OMe OR ee ER BOS 
New York City. Telephone 3440 Bryant, daewy 
MME. BLOCK: Burnt Ostrich Novelties. | GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS E OSCAR DURYEA VES COSTU 
A handsome French Plume Collarette or Boa | Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. 47 W. 72nd mgt, SITs ond St. poe a coe jin 40 oder for all ocew peree 
made from your discarded feathers or willows. | Corsets made to order. og om Corset Co., Aesthetics. The new Dances. sions, to hire or for sale. 226 West 41st Street, Yn het 
Mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N. Y.| 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., New York. Deportment. near Broadway, N. ¥. Telephone Bryant S644 your atat 
H. METHOT, French Feather Dyerand Dress- | PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET “The high- WES’ THE -ZAL CO., patrical 
er. Originator of the Art of Reconstructing old | est Art in Corseting.”” Ready to wear custom pis Aa Uo Sg oh ae oy aE aoe ie r fanc he dy A ¥¥~" Bom is & a 
Feathers into new. Best Feathersand workman- | made. Prices $5.50 to $35. Corsets made to | Chalif, Grad. Imperial Russian Ballet School. Sketches submitted re our desig clever!: 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. 34th St., N. Y. | order within 24 hours. 36 ast 33d St., N. Y. | Private classes and lessons. 7 W. 42 St. N.Y. 153 W. 44th St., . Tel. as, 1600. stationer 
: : MME. S. SCHWARTZ | : eee 2 
Children’s Clothes 11 East 47th Street New york | Decorating & F. urnishing Furriers 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 
CHILDREN’S WEAR, infancy to 12 years. | WADE CORSETS. High rage, exclusive, satis. ORIGINAL COLOR SCHEMES and designs R REMODELING. Specialty of renova 
Gorgon $0 ora order, smocked and comers mee. Fring Sold shrough spetla eu sales represen me submited oF 6 eeres Sot, ee furnishing ot ola workmanship. An) bas low as consistent w at ‘ 
z y. esa ee e rugs e ree 3 : 
& Shaddle, 48 W. 46 5 St. NY. Tel. Bryant $070. ee Wade Corset Co., 79 E spect table scarfs. Mary G- Phillips, 26 E59 St.,N.Y. 83a street, N.Y. Phone 1162 ‘Gramerey. o 21 We 
STUART BABY SHOP. “Every Baby Need” KATHERINE D’ARCY, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive | HIGH GRADE FURS wholesale prices. Also 
tne aireh to three quay of distinctive, Style —. nel Now on. paws play = yo 4 Srandtesher & mantel clocks. Fppelring > Dg ~~ of old « worn armeas Hair 
: 4 a! uarantee uaranteed. ¥ x per: 
Mal orders fied. 57 West: oth Sty, New Yor Cleaning and repairing. 2 Herrington, 12 West 45th St. a N.Y. given. E. C. Beyer & Co. Po W. 32 St. xy 
THE PORTO RICOSTORE, 501 5th Ave.N. Y¥. | MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE MRS. BARNEWALL & MISS SWO FOR G 
Grr fares cauare pect mega Gari Sasi ie Ma a Gowns oF 
— . ery, antique % 
All with Nae  Ghetinetive Filet Tiré. (Trade.) | 111 East 30th St., N. Y. Phone, 5042 Mad. Sq. | tricity, lamps, and ahadien. ow. 20th St. N. ¥. Betood t 
GOODWIN: Corsets of every description, | FILIPINO FURNITURE ARTISTIC DRESSES -THE ID 
Cigarettes from 410, S93 Fifth Ave’, at 35in St, Nes Toa Hickshaws. femodeling”” Heasonabie prices, ‘Homer tig | teeta 
g Telephone 3293 Madison Square. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., N. Y. | W. 37th S8t., Y. Tel. 265 Greeley. a promptl; 
NEYSA HIP-REDUCING CORSETS. Red GOOD LOOKING SOFA PRLOWS MME. CHAMBER, EST. 1887. G VIL 
derive thelr a a Any ky Hips & Abdomen 4 to 12 in. and give perfect e Dollar Eac occasions, to order. 8: eclaity'— well fitting Tale for itself 
ohoest Tobaccos, $2 a 100. The abs comfort. Front & back ince, free | hip & tango. Jose joseph ¥_ Melugh é Son, ored Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. 157 Lexing- cand 
Bates Co., Inc. 546 bth Ave. Tel. 4284 Bryan’ $3.50 to $45. 503 5th Av Y. (Ent. 42 St.) ni reet, Y ton Ave. (30th St.) New York. Tel. 864 Mad. Sq. eolan 
CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairi leaning, OPENING YOUR HOME? Individual attention | MRS. SPENCER formerly LE B 
Cleaning & Dyeing rigeoniestoce Gorasts duplicated reaton- | Solar ‘schemes with samples Ask tor details Re ee ai 
guaranteed. Mae A. ond 2951 Broadway NX Phone Bryant 5984, K "Re Gerry, 546 Fifth Ave. J Ay Mapesial i citing -¥. Te 
ICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. L.L. ST.JOHN, Corset Specialist.Cust de | MRS. J. M. MCDOWELL—LAMPSHADES gradual 
sae — siesnets ond seh = mow York. Corsets. , Brassieres, are parrot ‘Cleaning New semi-indirect fixture with special Refiecto | of Pg lf Ae op TT ——y 
io ag a RS es hd ee ee a a One de ct a ET Eg 
LEWANDOS MME. MARIE is the sol DO YOU REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE of RS. A. VESPER oe! 
America’s Greatest | Cleaners and Dyers, 557 | Maxine Corset. Teton Ce ee eee surrounding yourself with pleasing furniture. We | and coats. Evening | owen Specialty. Lmporses Boe e's 
. emple Place 28 models used. All orders filled promptly. offer our 47 years’ esperience <0 samee a our | models copied. Sfaterial rials taken. 148 West McCanr 
Boyiston St. and 248 Huntington Ave Boston. 714 Lexington Ave., R Y. selections. Herts Bros. , 20 W. 57 St. - Y. | 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. = 
wa Chestnut Street iy a] . pa nee DRAW B. PLUMER— “LINGERIE SHOP.” 
1335 G Street Washington Alban Dancin fective designs, moderate prices. Send for book- eT mateds of sown, Ghouses, Iroexs ond 
Hartford New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury g let. The Pile tim, 10 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. and Sach Bt New verk. Tel Columbus. Pio 
Liuinivers aoe reece Newaett | ALVIENESTUDIOS, Tango, Argentine. Boston, DRESSMAKER—MADAME ROSE op a 
bridge Beooklin ° Risbery ie Rage neate roa = claane ancing taught; Makes street and evening dresses, fancy suits, ate. 
“Waltham Watertown ‘Malden Dorchester trance 225 W. 87 St. N-¥. Tel. Golumbus 4732. i7oW. osra St. N.Y. Tel. Riverside 22 226° sane, 
ALL MODERN DANCES. Fashion's Iatest Delicacies “MARYBORO” formeriy withREX SPEC.CO, HIGHE 
Ci t —Fox Trot, Tango, etc. Stage & Classic. at 4 W. age 4 ea an oe ag yd their removal Prec 
orseis Charming studios. Expert instructors. Terms to 18 W. ‘Wome 8 toggery; sty’ Sostaal 
reasonable. Also refined dancers supplied for golf and vennls ‘welsts—the" kind that last. pid one 
fein 73 inimitable. Front Lace Co 4 Radress Gen burn Wilson aM. S sas ot ot Fie eoree, oo — Bi ny ranaled peashos, . Model baitec onne ae ty ue'U b Goverment = ! 
v' attention insures comfort, grace, | the Modern Dance. Thorley Floral House, Fifth ir delicious Crab Gum in uits confiscated by ove moval 
. a bo, 2. for - d Cata- 
34 West 56th St., N. "Y. ‘Tel. 6419 Plaza. | Avenue, N. W. cor. 46th St. Tel. Bryant 6321. Senate behuyter, 153 Church 8t., Mobile, Ala. logue avery mouth 766 6th Ave. NY. at 45 St. = 
MME. BINNER BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY Insti 
fereiemk Sseng gers, he | Be ee cme eames ganas | UR ty raed pace eae ee | Met pete Guemeen trate 
» Ms . ade OMe ome kitchen by o al reci about 15 Au hi t 
Establishment) Formerly 18 "EB. 45th St. anibe: Saato, B’way, 86-87 Sts. Schy. 643. Mrs. . Preston, Philipse Manor, N De. inal ideas & ¢ Seigns. 444 Park aye Europe. 57 
MME. ROSE LILLI models | which accurately IOR ARTHUR, 180 Madison Ave., N. | ROYAL BLACK FRUIT CAKE ICTOR REB' WNS— L 
= m1 isa he “aoe oe 2 ee 22 made x, . Appointments "aa being made fc for {personal on market. JUnereelieg for weddings, tens, fe Ula gowns of every od pre ie fh a to new mere 
, cake in 
Mich. ive ‘Chicago, 73 fue de Richelieu, Paris. | S jal rates for classes. Murray Hill B08. Prepaid. Hoenshel & Emery, Lincoln, Nebr 160 vest Oath Street, New" York leon F 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 




















° , ° . . . hd - 
Gowns—Cont. Ladies’ Tailors Shopping Commissioners Totlet Preparations—Com. 

CARRIE SCHO SCHWARTZ BROS. MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ | TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR to zg gray 

r specialty, of Distinctive tailored | suits experience paves N.Y for others. No charse. lh Bree eaten mous br us Sr aquany Sis 

sive ounda oa olo 
2231 Broadway Fath St Street), N.Y. 429 5th Ave. (between 38th sw 7 39th Sts.), N. Y. | London, N. W. 12 ra "‘Saaee. Paris. | Mac Hale, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, 
— 
BEATRICE CALLAHAN offers individual | S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits f . | MRS. SARAH ARLING, Purchas- | PATE GRISE, for old or aging hands. Frien a 
gly Especial attention to suburban noon and street waa, Pom BoD, te ing Agent. Accompanyin eT iack atrons. | of middle-age. ” Banishes tell-tale “ erépeness,” 
custom. Ww 9! reet, New York. | suits at Superior workmanship warranted. | No charge. References. Ena: peroning. Steamer | restores color, smoothness. 
Subway and elevated convenient. 158 E, 8 Street, New York. Tel. Lenox 4578. | Baskets, 112 West 1ith Street, New York. Aurora Specialties co. Lowell, Mass. 





THE PORTO RICO STORE, 501 5th Ave., 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anythin: 


A NEW AURORA SPECIALTY, Sachets 
de Flora in the facial bath counteract effects of 


N.Y.Dress patterns $16.50. Waist aha tg $2. a8: vailing styles. 19 years’ experience. Tailored on ap- 
t ed ging $1 a yd. Filet inse suits from $65 up. J. H. Comstock. 286 Fifth roval. Services free. Send for bu etin of | sun and wind. Exquisitely dainty, make skin 
mee louse $6.50. With Filet Tiré, Grade, Ave. (30th St. By. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq.) ‘all Specials. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York, | like satin to sight and touch. (See next card) 





SMART EVENING GOWNS and street frocks 
weseeere Fees oied maliordacnerpmpt rex 
n, - 

finished he Misses Mutligan 168, Wey4 ste 


SCHOTZ & CO., Tailored Suits—Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facil- 
ities for oun ern orders. 

471 Fifth Ave. ‘New York. 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON 
Shops for and ie h convaieere © without charge. 
Opp. Waldorf pt Rd Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


GARDENIA BLOOM AND C 

beauty buliders, perfectly pure, non-cosmetics, 
ive skin white, velvery texture of flower. Aurora 
eee ies Co., Lowell, Mass. Write for Booklet B. 





GRANDMOTHER SHOP indicates a 
combination of new ideas & efficient service in 
creating & remo: dating owns & waists in this 
season's modes. Mrs. Squires has had (next) 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERING—Imported mod- 
els from such masters as Drecoll, nonin. ae per 
nard, etc. Exact reproductions—$50. 

J. Tuzzoli, Gowns and Furs, 55 West 45 St., NS 


MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 
Shops free for particular ladies who desire the 
best that New_York sho snare. ay say “oe 2 
guaranteed. Circular, 30 East 34th St., N. Y 


NTY WHITE for the Evening Toilet. A 
pertect whitening for k arms. 
armies, will not rub off. 50c by mail. 

Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. Y. 





YEARS’ xperience in satisfying 
trons & guarantees a submit ect fitting gown 
m any Cote gh ey Rag pasted. No fittings 
necessary. 203 W Y., Schuyler 7553. 


SALE OF IMPORTED MODELS 
Se opportunity to secure 
suit and coat models 
pork, Tending Paris houses. 


IMPORTED BEFORE THE WAR 
. sat os be sold by November 
Ist. ices reduced more than 50%. 
Mandel é & ¢ Schnitzer, 20 W.37St., N.Y. 


ROCKE. Gowns Pedulle._ Cleaning, 


MME. 

if an ess & 
azelng. Pnest assured. @ Vanderbilt At ‘Ave, N. Y 
Opp. Grand nd Central Terminal, Tel. M. Hill 2059. 











a REMODELLING OF SUIT. 
ant, Soe le mee orders sited - MA tg 
ur its of atest fashio’ H. Hurwitz, 

6 Madison Ave., v Y. Tel. Murray Hill 1125. 


SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
French Tailored Gowns. 
Showing new modes for Fall. 
56 West 46th St., New York 








Millinery 


“HATS OF THE MOMENT,”’ $7.50 UP. 
Ree attention ie a@ designer. 
L. Weber, 66 West 39th St., N. Y. 

Formerly “designers for by G. Johnson & Co. 





AMERICA’S. NEW GAME for “The Little 


Ones at H ** §Spello, 60c. pte d._ Send for 
bulletin. Shopping Mor or Ww e a 
no charge. 


. Clark, 44 West 22nd S8t., N. Y. 


NANOON ‘“‘10’’—A delightful antiseptic cream 
invaluable for Rough, Red Skin, Pimples, Ec- 

zema, Sunburn, Tan, or ert imperfection of the 
Skin. Postpd $1. Nanoon Mfg.Co., Bayonne,N.J. 





MRS. RAINES, Paris fashion correspondent to 
N. Y. Evening gun, accompanies ladies shop- 
ping, gives advice as to dressing, choice of col- 

ors, modes, etc. 27 Ave. Henri Martin, Paris. 


ROUGE RIVIERA LIQUIDE. Gives the. 
bloom of youth and is harmiess. Cannot be 


detected. 
Partumerie Riviera, 450 5th Ave., N. Y. 





MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS, who keeps 

in touch with advanced modes, w ft shop for or 

with you, gratis. Best attention to details. 
29 West 109th St., N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 
York's fammousiy ow prices and my expectonce in 
shopping. No charge. Orders filled promptly. Re- 
ferences. 116 Nassau Street, New York ity. 





UIN-SEC. ASTRINGENT for tightening 

skin. Makes throat firm and rebuilds tissue, 

1.50. Write for booklet. Treatments for 
a and scalp at my parlors, 166 Lexington Ave. 


MISS Ee. T. McCANN | 
id Muscle Builder. 


e Co! 
Hair ands Seal vulsites. Skin f 1.50 a jar. 
505 W. 148th Street, N. Y. Tel. food. Si oy 








ES’ FALL HATS REMODELED into 
latest styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, etc. Cleaned 





SUZANNE MAY Shops for or with patrons. 
No charge. Goods sent on approval. vn “heat 
Trousseaux. Home decorat 











Toys 





THE CHILDREN’S GIFT SHOP. Selected 
Books, Music, Toys & Miniature Construction 
Materials. Sand Toys & Outfits. Doll-Houses 
and Furniture. Balsam Bags and Beasts. (Cont.) 





& Balancing Fiseres. C Constr. Blocks. 
lever & Realistic. Ring Toss & Bea ba Games. 
lower Sticks. Persistent Parrots. Frisk ing Fish. 

‘War Fleet. Stryvelyne Shop,Inc.,7W.45St.,N.Y. 





eting & Christmas Cards dyed. Hats trimmed.” Ostrich repal ving a 8 
Gre g C Catalog. Neumann, 24 East 4th 8 St., BS BR 758 West End Ave., N. ¥ rel *FiS6 R River. 
COLORED CHRISTMAS CARDS | SPECIAL PROCESS for Fall 1 | MRS. W LTBANK-CLOAK, 4 W. 40th St., 
maton approved. Bxsluieedenens, imported | adie, te in push, velvet, fl, areas Normaeiy asad teouraing Dep’ Store Bros, Wil 
m % 

Jessie A. McNichol,18 Huntington Ave., Boston. ss ‘Emp re Hat’ Cont S3-8 Lexa = cesisapies shop for or with you. ocharge. M.H. 3980. 

AINTED WOODEN FIGURES. Parrots, : eCALLA sc 

besserties, animals. | Seen bags. Novetsies, 3 et Miscellaneous combinations of eotor \ DAVIS, E _— zi 
ic, bi i nexpensive. Prom Wall-paperin en eee di resen' 

delivery. Stryvelyne Shop Inc., 7W.458t.,N. Mourning rus ied. 1 Ref. 30 Claremont Ave, N.Y, 

BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS are best expressed 

by Davis Quality Cards. For all occasions: Birth- MME. N phe Arte por pere Maden peter nda z 8 

days, holidays, anniversaries, ete. At ft Shops, | costumes, furs, diamonds; jewelry. 69 West 45th Social Stationery 


yourstationer's, or the A. M. Davis ‘on Boston 





BEST BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCE 
is a Davis Quality card. Your own thought 
cleverly expressed. Sold at Gift shops, your 
stationer” sor the A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


Street, New York City. Telephone Bryant 670. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT. A friend—Madam 

delights seeing hee look your best. Perfection 

Hes within you. 18 years’ experience. Write 
Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, N. H. 


Weneine. STATIONERY SAMPLES 
ing Su mestions, an interesting and 

on request. The 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 





'OODEN BEADS. Our wonderful new ma- 
terial for the children. Beautiful in d nm and 
COhe, unique for tree decoration. Wide va- 

riety. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45 8t., N.Y. 


MINIATURE LUMBER. Think what that 
means! Your boy can build with clean cut non- 
splitting wood anything the real engineer or 
builder can. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45 St. 








Gymnasiums 





SYSTEMATIC EXERCISE for women and 
rls at Recreation Center Gymnas’ mf the 


. W. C. A, Classes or hg 
21 West 44th St.. N. Y. Tel. Bryant 733. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 








FOR GRAY OR FADED HAIR which you 
dislike, wear our naturally parted or low pom- 
padour transformation with natural wave, ye: 
anteed to stay in, at Francis. 8 W. 37th St., 


_THE IDEAL WAVY PIN for a paces peliette. 
Easiest false hair to adapt. a 

teed to xuy the wave. Mail “Orders. ‘filed 
promptly. Address Francis, 8 W. 37th St., N.Y. 


HAVILA M' METHOD of treating the hair speaks 
for itself. Endorsed by the most skeptical. Rec- 
ommended by Bayes. pes a n O’ Connor, 
Aeolian Hall, 2 42d St., N. Y. "Bryant 8452. 


SCALP SPECIALIST—Miss Taylor's treat- 
ment consists of massaging scalp, neck & spine. 
Simple nourishin, hair tonics. 334 Madison Ave., 

Tel, 4250 M. Hill. (Also Greenwich, Conn.) 











Pets 


Specialty Shops 





THOROUGHBRED TOY POMPERANIANS; | PETITE SAMPLE BOTTLE, 10c. 

reasonable. Strong, healthy, trom impo! orted prize | of Glebeas Inspiration, the ‘new Perfume to 
stock. Most fashionable breed. Order for Christ- America. Violet, Rose, Lily of the ‘Valley. 
mas, Miss Snodgrass, Parkersburgh, W. ‘Austro-Hungarian Co., “ney East 30th St., N.Y. 








Photographers 


E ALLISON STUDIO 
ro? Pantographe ip. in all its Branches 


exclusively. an 
235 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. $496 Mads Square. 








Rooms & Apartments 





THE 
to-date pension. 
on,every floor, private bat. 
ter arrangements. Apply 


13-15 EAST 54TH ST.,N. Y. Boarding place of 
adv yanieres, where home comforts 


ADRIENNE, 319 W. 57th St., N. Y. Up- 
Large light dining room, Tel. 

, good table. Win- 
to Miss “Proudfoot. 








AR WITH EXCESSIVE Ott ca can be Cryegeat 
aa. & wonderfully bi 

enna Shampoo Works jnarvels wi wich dull faded 

hair. $1.Henna Specialties Co.,509 5th Ave.,N.Y. 





MME. ELISE’S PREPARATIONS have stood 
the test of time, pleasing the critical. Hair tonic 

50c. & $1. Shampoo Powder 25c. and 50c. E. T. 
McCann, 505] W. Aeth St., N. Y. Audubon 1823. 





Jewelry 





OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinum 
mountings of th of the latest sty’ les. Priges moder- 


stimates cheerfu ly gi M. 
Parker, Jr., ilé South 12th St., ‘Philadelphia, Pa, 





are enjoyed by its guests. The pt ew and loca- 
tion unexcelled. ‘oderate prices. References. 





Rugs 





ROYAL BENGAL ORIENTAL RUGS. Choice 
pe cee reproduced. Average ae 9 
size $65. Hall Runners 12 ft. $17. Write 

Shoemaker Co., Imp., Madison Ave. at 34th Mt: 





Selling Agents 





OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. 








EAS INSPIRATION (Violet) 
refreshing as the freshly-plucked ee just 
a ® hint of the green leaf, too. Bottle $1.00 i 


Austro-Hungarian Co., 2 East 30th St., 
GLEBEAS INSPIRATION Cay of ay veiez) 
Recalls the old-fashioned garden shaded 
nook and tender memories. It's not, Bottle 
$1.00. Austro-Hungarian Co., 2 E. 30th St., N.Y. 


GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Royal Rose) is 
the heart ~ the r 








where the busy bee always 
lights, Nature kiows its own. ottle $1. 00. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 2 E. 30th St., N. Y¥ 





FURNISHINGS tor SUMMER COTTAGES 
mae by the Blind. = hee Beart Table- 
covers, ets, The ee — 


askets, Trays, Rugs 
Kesociation for the Blind, eth ns E. 59th-St., N. 


NINE Ba, BRASS ELEPHANT HEAD 

ook c ete & twin flower baskets $2.25. 
iso suitable for neckties, bird cage, etc. Green 
Dragon Gift Shop, 24 East 28th St., N. Y 


THE TORII SHOP 

Unique novelties and imports interesting to 
gitt and art shops. Information on request. 
20 South 'W Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. 


PEDAGOGY BEFORE THE WAR. 
“Jemimy's be aga Sena for Raisin; 
dren’’3. Boe, ppd. M y diverting trifles. ‘Studio 
Shop for Things Beautiful.” 96 5th Ave., N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S GIFT SHOF where _ se- 
lected Books, zene. Toys & Nursery & Play- 
room Equip. own. Numerous Gifts for 
grown-ups. Reryvelyne Shop Inc.,7W.458t.,N.Y. 


LET RAME 

and Hy in our aN quely arti 

per frames. Single or in Panel’ 
Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45.8t., 

















our photog! bs hs of trips 
rass or cop- 


NY. 


























BUYERS: Our :acilities enable us to excel the 
foreign color pete rk at competitive vrices. Wide 
variety of ew and Pg 
Btryvelyne Shop. Inc., 7 W. 45 





Unusual Gifts 


er eed STEAMER BOXES. 

A gift for every_day ontents selected sn 
the Sindividual. Prices, $50 $7.50, $10, $15 u 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th Street, NS . 


UNUSUAL STEAMER BASKETS 

we RB $5.57, 50. $10, $15 u 
Elizabeth Hi. Pusey, i6 East 48th Street, N.Y 
FOR CHILDREN-—WILE-AWAY BOXES 
Ideal for birthday: nvalescence or journeys, 


con 
Each one individual, Price $4, 35, 36, 7.50. S108 
Elizabeth A. Pusey, 16 East 48th’ Street, N ¥: 














CONVALESCENCE BOXES. 

Co. with little a = ae ents and comforts for 
the invalid. Each one individual, Prices from sa 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th Street, N. Y 


WE MAKE AND SELL THEM. You 

gordially vies ,* Lind ag Children’ #.. 
) v 

Shep, Inc., entire etn floc foce’ 7 W. 45 St., N. 








SPELLO The great Raveation al Ga e, £8 for chil- 

-— (lix14 ine » just ees ante ie Slavs 
Zc. . 

Poke dotioe. Cc. J. Hampe ap ae St., N. Y. 


THE PORTO RICO STORE, 501 5th Ave., N. 
fe Guess tore Shs Initial Towel $1.25. Cenier- 


es $1. Luncheon Set 
Pe ce tereniet 60. Wi With the distinetive Filet Tiré. 


“RAINY DAY TABLE” and chair (folding). 
est gift for Seren. 10 occupations absor 


New 
inely ingeresting $5. Photo. Dealers protected. 








B oO Box 347, Newark, N.J. 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER. Polished 
Brass. Burns 15 aie Lights log-fires without 
kindling wood. $3. escription of specialties 




















HIGHEST PRICES aid for Diamonds, Pearls f lit d d Shop, 20 Vesey St.,N.Y 
Lierg ce, Ogos ret | Mie aee' wie else | Toilet Preparations | ween 
y r ran 
os » Inc, 1482 Bway, op _ Times Bide NY Florence E. Burleigh, Canaan, New Hampshire. PULLMANS & 80 & Sexi ae ak ae i nd ¢ smb. 
THE LITTLE SHOP OF T. AZEEZ, Jewelers, MAR 7S TREATMENT Emb. $5.75—Tango Emb. Siik Coats $4. 5. 
rmerty of ee oo Boa! announce their Shoes pan ah HB a HL a in Bg Be Booklet—AllenCo., Im. 500 W. 177 St., N. Y. 
to New 61° Firth Avenue, in treatment box with full directions, $5. Book of 
Forty-sixth Street. Beauty, Free. Mary Grey Co. 2 E. 46th St., N.Y. 
“SH jOEC RAR SHOP, 27 West 38th S " « * ° 
Paice & Linder N.Y. Fall-and Winter Styles after distinctive | BICHARA DE PARIS Pen e ed’ periumes. Willow Furniture 
ce ingerie "anoecraft’ conceptions, tailored to the foot. | Tollet preparations. Booklet explains all. Write 
Booklet D sent free Natura Co., 461 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
THE LINGERIE SHOP. Good stock onhand— | ULTRA-SMART. BENCH MADE SHOES | NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure re- | BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE fo dota. 
a bead for for booklet & iis discontinued designs | Touch Sortcepondense. “Wim. Bernseain, Orige: | remover combined. Digsem, cuticle and stain | caiches on request. Specialists in” Country 
ookle it o uct rough correspondence, 
Leon P. Baill ly, 54 West 39th St., New York. hator of Short Vamp Shoes, 6 W. 37th St.. N N.Y. Oo. M. 8. Co., 50 Four Pattect New York. | Houses. Walter J. Brennan Co.,14 E.47 8t., 
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True Friends 


VERYTHING she wears from boots to, ‘‘chapeau’’ reflects 

her slenderness and ofttimes emphasizes it. unless she is 

extremely careful in the selection of her apparel. She 
must select each garment carefully and her corset demands the 
greatest attention. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of slender figures have been suc- 
cessfully fitted to Gossard corsets. 


We have studied every known type of slender figure and the 
result of this study is reflected in the models we now have for 
slender women. 


Slender figures are the most difficult to corset. The absence 
of a full bust, rather large hip bones, added to a small waist, is a 
problem in corseting that is not easy to solve. Yet we have 
solved this problem times without number and here is how. 


First we grouped the various slender types, and designed a 
corset to fiteach type. The boning in these models was reduced 
to the minimum. Special materials were selected which com- 
bined beauty with lightness and long wearing service. 


Then every slender type fitted in our own stores for a period 
was analyzed, to see just wherein the slender figure needed special 
corseting. As a final check we fitted slender women and had 
them test these models before they were offered to you. 


Some models are for the woman who likes the appearance of a 
fuller bust, others have long skirts with elastic inserts to give a 
smooth, taut line in the back. Other models fill in the hollow 
back and give a fuller waist line, while still others are used to give 
a smooth hip line. 


The slender woman is a true friend of her Gossard because it 
helps her appear just as she wants to—graceful, chic, with a sug- 
gestion of the fuller figure which nature has not provided. 


There are many models to choose from, one as low as $3.50, 
others at $8.50, $10.00 and $25.00. Regardless of the price you 
pay, you know that you will be perfectly satisfied with your Gos- 
sard because there is a model for every type of figure and a price 
for every purse. You can see these models in your own city at 
the store which sells Gossards. 


MODELS FOR THE RATHER 
SLENDER FIGURE 


Model A corset with only 6 bones— 

510 cach one strapped with satin. 
Trimming very dainty. Has elastic sec- 
tion in back of the medium length skirt. 
At the price it has no equal. $6.50 


Model A topless model — having a 

652 girdle of elastic at top and 4 
inserts at bottom. Very lightly boned 
and exquisitely finished. Developed in a 
Brocaded Silk Batiste. $12.50 





TABOT SHOWS US A PHOTO- 
GRAPH FROM MAISON BERNARD, 
PARIS, GIVING AN IDEA OF THE 
GRACE AND CHARM OF A PER- 
FECTLY CORSETED FIGURE. 
EVEN IN THE LONG STRAIGHT 
LINES OF THIS SMART TAIL- 
LEUR, THE FIGURE IS DIS- 
TINCTLY EMPHASIZED BY A 
FAINT SUGGESTION OF SLENDER 
CURVES. 


Model 510 Model 652 
The H. W. Gossard Co. 
GOSSARD CORSETS ARE SOLD IN EVERY CITY AND IN— 
LONDON CHICAGO NEW YORK | PARIS 
Marshall & Snelgrove, Ltd. 37 So. State St. 64 E. Madison St. Bonwit Teller & Co. James McCreery & Co. Galeries Lafayette 
310 So. Michigan Ave. Best & Co. McCutcheon & Co. Olmstead Corset Co. Aux Trois Quartiets 


Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


Fair gave a 


AST month Vanity 
party. 
L It was in the nature of a birthday 
celebration and included—naturally 
enough—music, ladies, cakes, and ale. Aside 
from a little trouble with the neighbors, 
the whole thing went off with élan and 
édat, to say nothing of entrain and esprit. 
Everybody came; everybody, that is, 
who amounts to anything at all in Vanity 
Fairs somewhat snobbish and 
hypercritical little coterie. f 
Everybody danced—Jack Lon- | 
don even went so far as to learn | 
the first steps of the Lu Lu Fado; | 
everybody sang—Miss Tarbell and | 
Mr. Choate even ventured on a 
spirited duo; everybody did a turn | 
—Julian Street and Charley Towne 
and Will Irwin even insisted on 
doing their regular imitations; | 
everybody laughed, played bridge, | 
“tipped” tables, opened sardines, | 
drank beer, acted charades, lost 
their gloves, spoke pieces, wilted 
their collars, turned on phono- | 
graphs, proposed toasts, threat- | / 
ened to perform card tricks, tore | 
their dresses, kept their taxis 
waiting, and went home at day- 
light—with somebody else’s hat 
and overcoat. 
It was, in short, a regular party. 
We hear, in a roundabout sort of 
way, that many of the neighbors 
are still talking about it. 
It took four pages of our Sep- 
tember issue to print our first 
batch of birthday letters, and the 
end is not yet.. Every mail brings 
a hot lot. Nobody, whose earthly 
vocation is far from the madding 
world of magazine editing, can 
have the slightest conception of 
Vanity Fair’s gratitude for the 
kindly offices of her friends. She 


say this truthfully notwithstand- 


of Caruso’s added ten pounds, and Hugh Wal- 
pole’s latest novel, and John Sargent’s un- 
flattering portrait of the Duchess of ——, and 
the Boston Symphony, and Ouimet’s putt on 
the seventeenth green, and the absurdities 
of Stephen Leacock, and Mrs. Wharton’s 
genius for acidity, and Anatole France, and 
the absence of Paris fashions, and who started 
the war, and why the English like Ethel Levey, 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle’s recent and surprising 


which have made the standard magazines so 
depressingly standardized. 

Where there has been criticism of Vanity 
Fair it has been based on the ground that it is 
too fragmentary and disconnected; that it con- 
tains no long articles or serial stories. We are 
afraid that this may be true, but it must be 
pointed out that it is also true of the little 
dinner of twleve. Conversation among cul- 
tivated people is always a trifle fragmentary 

and leaping. 


"THERE are signs that this 
fragmentary tendency is on 


7) : =~ the increase, not only in American 
r° ly “Dase Laity Fens m conversation, but in American 
ais On Jie Bea ka bak life; for our modern existence, 
Aw J rare pat hl my Knees especially in the cities, is becoming 

yas > Y mink Tt welcome yeu’este  ——Ss more and more a matter without 

65 re 4 Ihe world, be-}ore By sequence. A hundred interests 

yi iN Can Teveh ee risky must be crowded—because of tele- 

Ah Hh} = ee ers D pee phones, taxis, telegrams, subways, 

AY “. iy Raphes: ar ates 5 id newspapers, letter carriers, and: 

wee / art Seeova. Vsork- motor cars—into every day, and 

ey ae. \ "yah uv be waitiag | if our magazine a little reflects 

oe a Lay *, bail this growing tendency we can only 
ma? < fon’ gov ima allan. hope that it-siil he fore! 

: pe that it will be forgiven us. 

WX y\ 3 ST Ses Luck im hte We hope some day to make 

| com &. Vanity Fair truly represent the 

) / happy spirit of. the Eighteenth 
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crea Shins 
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Century—the spirit of the club, 
the dinner, the rout, and the cof- 
fee-house. We admit that we have 
thus far proceeded a little blunder- 
ingly with our task but this is due, 
not alone to a lack of intelligence 
and initiative on our part, but 
also to the American public’s 
unpreparedness for the coffee- 
house spirit, as well as to the fact 
that our American writers and 
artists have so long been trained 
to another type of editing that, in 
work of the sort we crave, they 
have lost much of their native 
ingenuity and cunning. 


N France there is a great body 


too enjoyed the party. She can 


ing the fact that her flat has 
suffered almost irrevocable ruin 
at the hands of her friends. 


This little birthday sketch is by Everett Shinn, our American Leonardo, who, 
when he is on the road, travels with samples of ten distinct “art” lines. He 
paints, writes, acts, edits, caricatures, decorates, models, etches, and— when he 


of trained artists and writers 
who, with a special genius, have 
dedicated their best years and 





But, what of that? Friends are 
few, life is short, youth must be 
served, and birthdays come but once a year. 


[- has become evident to us, after reading 

this week’s shower of birthday letters—writ- 
ten in widely differing moods, cities, inks, and 
schools of grammar—that there is everywhere 
an abysmal ignorance in regard to the true 
raison d’étre of Vanity Fair. But, like all 
conjuring tricks and, for the matter of that, 
like all great natural laws, the thing is ridicu- 
lously simple once it has been adequately 
clarified and explained. 

Take a dozen or so cultivated men and 
women; dress them becomingly; sit them 
down to dinner; keep them all reasonably 
close together; start the soup and the cham- 
pagne from different ends of the table; lower 
the lights; use short-stemmed flowers for 
the table; heat the room a little; and then 
let nature take its course. Now, once you 
have done all this, what will these people say? 
What will they discuss, laugh about, comment 
on, quarrel over? 

The parable is so trite that we think it little 
short of an impertinence to offer our readers 
a master-key to it. They will discuss—these 
dozen or so people—the theaters, won’t they? 
—Marie Doro, and George Cohan; and they 
will talk of Puccini’s new Chinese opera, and 





has a spare moment or two—composes melodramas 


hair-cut, and the price of a good Scottish ter- 
rier, and George Belcher’s inimitable drawings, 
and where a married man can turkey-trot in 
the afternoons, and Ciro’s-after two, and a 
maddening editorial in the ‘Post,’ and Dan 
French’s sculpture for the Panama Exposition, 
and Brickley’s twisted ankle, and the growing 
malevolence of débutantes, and —and —well, 
a thousand other matters of equal weight and 
moment in the happy pageant of our brisk 
American progress. 

So, there you are. The secret is out! 
VANITY FAIR IS THAT DINNER! 

Think of it! You can go to it without risk- 
ing the sauce-pangs of indigestion. You need 
not order a taxi. You need not return the din- 
ner, and you will be forced to perform no 
dreary farces of flattery or politesse. 

Now, if such a dinner were to be given by 
one of the Standard magazines—and not by 
Vanity Fair—the conversation would be 
entirely about the Panama Canal, and the 
Iniquities of the Oil Trust, and Memories of 
the Civil War, and the Hook-Worm, and 
Easter Day in Palestine, and Chaucer’s Eng- 
land, and the Shame of Cincinnati, and the 
Conservation of Coal Lands, and the Tariff on 
Wool, and the Menace of the House Fly, 
and the thousand and one inevitable topics 





energies to the kind of cultivated 
and humorous writing—and illus- 
trating—which we hope to:secure for Vanity 
Fair. The reason for the success of the 
Frenchmen in this field is that they have 
met in France a genuine and wide-spread 
encouragement and demand for a light but 
happy treatment of the entertaining side 
of modern life. Unfortunately our American 
authors and artists have here met with no 
such encouragement or demand. 
It may not be out of place to add that there 
is a home awaiting this sort of work in the 
pages of Vanity Fair. 


In a peculiar and wholly unexpected way, 
the European war has given to the city of New 
York an eminence in the arts it never enjoyed 
before. It is to-day the one great capital in 
which opera, music, drama, sport, fashion and 
the arts remain undimmed by the shadow of 
war. In four of the capitals of Europe, the 
arts and pleasures of life have been literally 
snuffed out. Berlin, Petrograd, Paris and 
London have had to resign their leadership in 
the artistic progress of our time. 

During the war Vanity Fair will strive not 
only to pay attention to the tragic circum- 
stances of the war’s progress, but to mirror 
America’s increased interest and prestige in 
the arts and graces of life. 
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Brides of This Autumn 


On the eve of the great European war, some 
thirty thousand weddings were hastily cele- 
brated in Berlin. Probably there were as many 
more in Paris and London. 


How different is the lot of these European 
brides from the American girls who will be 
married this month and next. 


Here, happily removed from the incredible hard- Jaa 
ships and terrors of national war, one may plan Geet 
at leisure for the pleasure of the bride. 


Let your gift to her be a gift of Gorham Silver 
ware. Then it will bear comparison with the 
gifts of other friends. 

The American bride of this autumn begins 

her new career with most promising prospects 

and conditions. Let her gifts express the 

good fortune of those who have nothing fo 


fear from the great struggle taking place 
beyond their gates. 


Gorham Silverware, with this 
trade-mark, may be purchased rs 
from jewelers of the better class everywhere. == 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 
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Copyright by Robert H. Conklin 


ON THE SAND DUNES 


A Figure Composition from the 
Camera of Robert H. Conklin 
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A PAINTER WITH THE CAMERA 


Robert H. Conklin and His Quest, in Photography, 


painter—a distinguished and _ emi- 

nent painter—what he thought of 

photography, he would have an- 
swered very much as did J. J. Redmond, now 
one of the best of our American landscape 
painters in Europe, “There is a curse on the 
photograph: an ancient curse, which nothing 
can ever efface from it. It is not art: it never 
can be art. Do what you like to it; print it 
in brown, yellow, green; enlarge it, color it, 
fade it out, retouch it, and still the curse will 
rest upon it, still it will be a photograph and 
still it will not be 


A FEW years ago, if one had asked a 


art.” 
That was several 
years ago, however. 


To-day, thanks to the 
genius and _ infinite 
pains of a dozen or 
so imaginative and 
highly inventive 
Americans, photog- 
raphy has made swift 
and inspiring ad- 
vances until it now 
threatens the outer 
boundaries, at least, 
of art. 

In California there 
is Mrs. Brigman, a 
true artist of whom 
America may well be 
proud, and in New 
York there are men— 
like Steichen, and 
Clarence White, to 
mention only two— 
who are geniuses in 
their way and who 
have carried their 
work with the camera 
bravely and gallantly 
along to the shrine of 
art. I think that if 
Mr. Redmond could 
have the good fortune 
to run across Mr. 
Robert H. Conklin of 
Chicago—the subject 
of this sketch — he 
might be inclined to 
modify the severity 
of his original indict- 
ment, for Mr. Conk- 
lin is a true painter 
and artist, with the 
painter’s flair for 
landscape and for fig- 
ures, composed either 
singly or in a blended 
and happy union. 

Like all real artists, 
he has no very serious 
message: he simply 
works and __ experi- 
ments for the sheer 
pleasure of working. 

I am only sorry 
that because of the 
necessary limitations 


of a Painter’s Idyls 
By Robert Trudeau Baker 


in the art of engraving, the plates—as repro- 
duced in this article—do not do justice to the 
beauty of his negatives. 

Mr. Conklin first went into photography 
a few years ago in Wisconsin, with the idea of 
making enough money to continue his art 
education and become, what he had always 
hoped to become, a painter. He was soon 
doing fairly well in the way of making a living 
out of photography, but, one day, a friend 
showed him several numbers of “Camera 
Work,” the magazine published in New York 
by Alfred Stieglitz, that tireless friend of every 





new movement in art and photography. 
Until that time, Conklin had seen none of the 
work of the school which made up what is now 
called the Photo Secessionists. After seeing a 
few numbers of Mr. Stieglitz’s beautifully 
and carefully printed review, Mr. Conklin 
began to spend all his spare time and money 
in experiments. He wished to emulate Stieg- 
litz and his little school. After much labor 
and travail he found himself rich in experience 
but so poor in pocket that he decided to leave 
his little place in the Wisconsin hills and try . 
his destiny and fortunes in Chicago. 

There he was for- 
tunate in making 
many loyal friends 
who believed so in- 
tensely in his taste 
and poetic vision that 
they simply made him 
succeed. I think that 
he owes a great deal 
to the encouragement 
he received from Ev- 
gene R. Hutchinson, 
whose work he enor- 
mously admired. Mr. 
Hutchinson was one 
of the very few pho- 
tographers in the 
West who had vision 
enough to foresee a 
brilliant future for 
Mr. Conklin. 

Conklin, like all dis- 
tinguished photog- 
raphers, longs some 
day to devote all his 
energies to painting. 
The camera has cer- 
tainly taught him a 
great deal which he 
can use to advantage 
in the moresympathet- 
ic medium of paint. 
Strange as it may 
seem, it has taught 
him how to simplify 
natural objects. To 
every true artist it is 
a thrilling experience 
to look on the ground 
glass of the camera, 
when using a semi- 
achromatic lens (un- 
corrected) and see the 
simple, brodd masses 
bathed in light and 
the scintillating high 
lights fairly singing. 
If he will focus the 
camera on a sunset 
pool, let us say, and 
then toss a stone in 
the water he will see 
the ripples of light 
and color play over 
the ground glass in a 
way that will resem- 
ble a beautiful but 
animated Japa- 
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hese print. And, in the same manner, a tree 
in the bright morning light, gives us something 
the sensation we derive from much of De- 
bussy’s music—overtones and subtle harmo- 
nies which one feels rather than hears. 

The registering of a human personality on 
photographic paper has a fascination which 
cannot be exaggerated, for photography is a 
most sympathetic medium—within its limits. 
But in photography, as in every art, the vi- 
sion of the artist is everything! The really 
great camera artist must always see his result 











in his mind before pressing the bulb. The 
camera will record, with fair accuracy, the 
scene before it, but the soul and mood must 
inevitably be put there by the artist. Of 
course Mr. Conklin’s out-of-door work would 
have been impossible but for the people who 
express themselves so beautifully on his films 
in their classic poses and dances. It must be 
a joy to work in company with models and 
subjects who have succeeded so admirably in 
falling in with his highly poetic moods. 

To a lay mind, Conklin is perhaps at his 


very best in those negatives—such as are 
shown on the opposite page—where he has 
apparently essayed to recall the shimmering 
gray and blue canvases of Corot; nymphs, 
saluting the dawn; dryads, by the margins 
of lakes; and happy hamadryads, in woodland 


groves. We can almost invest such prints as 
these—with the aid of our fancy—with those 
delicate silver whites and elusive silver greens, 
those beauties. of soft yet glowing pigment, by 
the aid of which the older master achieved 
such miracles of idyllic painting. 
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Miss Doro, from a photograph taken in September, 1914, for Vanity Fair, by Mishkin 


A Year With “Diplomacy” In 


ANITY FAIR has asked me to write a 
word or two about my year on the London 
stage. Like the ’bus driver who, on finally 
getting a holiday, spent it in riding on ’busses, 
I also have at last secured a vacation—after 
a year’s hard work in “Diplomacy” abroad 
only to find that I must take my rest in more 
acting. But this is all very typical of America. 
Better, I suppose, ‘‘to wear out than torust out.” 

The English stage has been snuffed out by 
War, and this seems all the more cruel as, last 
year, the London theatres flourished as they 
have not flourished before for many a year, 
and the present London dramatic season 
would have been greater than last—but for 
the vanity of Kings. 

I must confess to a great liking for acting 
in London—although, in order to make a 
place for myself there, I had to learn English, 
not American English, but English English. 
It was my singular good fortune to be able 


By Marie Doro 


to act with Gerald du Maurier, the man who 
is probably the greatest force in the English 
theatre. To rehearse with Mr. du Maurier is 
a liberal education. He never storms. His 
method of correction is merely a look, a look 
from which you feel the import of his correc- 
tion by intuition, if you are ever to feel it at 
all, and you do the right thing by yourself. 
It is impossible not to improve when acting 
with him. One either rises with him, or 
flounders and breaks down hopelessly. His 
is a stage style from which everything unnec- 
essary has been eliminated. To have been 
under the direction of a man like du Maurier 
is something always to be grateful for. 

Only once did I see him excited or perturbed, 
and that was upon the occasion of our command 
performance of “Diplomacy” before the King 
and Queen at Windsor. We had just come 
from a stupendous dinner in a banquet hall 
and we were waiting behind the curtain of the 


London 


little theatre for the signal announcing the 
arrival of the King. Everyone was dreadfully 
nervous. Even Mr. du Maurier kept repeat- 
ing, ‘I can’t go out there. I simply can’t do 
it.’ But he did, and all the rest of us did, 
and the performance was a great success. 

Another of my interesting experiences while 
in London was playing the leading réle in 
Lady Randolph Churchill’s “The Bill,” which 
was twice presented for charity at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre. Queen Alexandra was there 
and appeared to enjoy the play greatly. It 
is to be hoped that Lady Churchill will keep 
on writing plays, for she really has a wonder- 
ful talent for the stage. 

And now I am in America, and “ Diplomacy” 
is to be revived here, and a fresh honor is in 
store for me, in that I am to play it with Mr. 
William Gillette and Miss Blanche Bates. We 
are all hoping that it will be liked here as well 
as it was in London. 
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BELL tinkled over the door of the 
little drug store as I entered it; 
which seemed strange in a lighted 
street of a great city. 

But the little store itself, dim even in the 
centre and dark in the corners, was gloomy 
enough for a country crossroads. 

“JT have to have the bell,” said the man be- 
hind the counter, reading my thought, “I’m 
alone here just now.” 

“A toothbrush?” he said in answer to my 
question. ‘“‘Yes, I guess I’ve got some some- 
where round here.” He was stooping under 
and behind his counter, and his voice came up 
from below—‘‘I’ve got some somewhere—” 
And then as if talking to himself, he murmured 
from behind a pile of carboard boxes,—‘“I 
saw some Tuesday.” 

Had I gone across the street to the brilliant 
premises of the Cut Rate Pharmaceutical, 
where they burn electric light by the meter 
full, I should no sooner have said, ‘Tooth- 
brush,” than one of the ten clerks in white 
hospital jackets would have poured a glitter- 
ing assortment over the counter,—prophy- 
lactics, lactics, and every other sort. 

But I had turned in, I don’t know why, to 
the little store across the way. 

“Here, I guess these must be toothbrushes,” 
he said, reappearing at the level of the counter 
with a flat box in his hand. They must have 
been presumably, or have once been,—at some 
time long ago. 

“They’re toothbrushes, all right,” he said. 
and started looking over them with an owner’s 
interest. 

“What is the price of them?” I asked. 

“We-ll,” the man said musingly, “I don’t— 
just—know. I guess it’s written on them 
likely,” and he began to look at the handles. 

Over at the Pharmaceutical across the way, 
the words “What price?” would have precipi- 
tated a ready avalanche of figures. 

“This one seems to be seventy-five cents,” 
he said, and handed me one. 

“Ts it a good toothbrush?” I asked. 

“Tt ought to be,” he said, “you’d think, 
at that price.” 

He had no shop talk, no patter whatever. 

Then he looked at the brush again, more 
closely. 

“T don’t believe it is seventy-five ,” he mut- 
tered, “I think it must be fifteen, don’t you?” 

I took it from his hand and looked and said, 
—for it is well to take an occasional step to- 
wards the kingdom of Heaven,—that I was 
certain it was seventy-five. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


By Stephen Leacock 


“Well,” said the man, “perhaps it is. My 
sight is not so good now. I’ve had too much 
to do here, and the work’s been using me up 
some.” 

I noticed now as he said this how frail he 
looked as he bent over his counter wrapping 
up the toothbrush. 

“T’ve no sealing-wax,” he said, “or not 
handy.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” I answered, ‘‘just 
put it in paper.” 

Over the way, of course, the toothbrush 
would have been done up almost instantan- 
eously, in white enamel paper, sealed at the 
end and stamped with a label, as fast as the 
money paid for it went rattling along an auto- 
matic carrier to a cashier. 

‘““You’ve been very busy, eh?” I asked. 

“Well, not so much with customers,” he 
said, “but with fixing up the place,’”’—here 
he glanced about him. Heaven only knows 
what he had fixed. There were no visible 
signs of it. “You see, I’ve only been in here 
a. couple of months. It was a pretty tough- 
looking place when I came to it. But I’ve 
been getting things fixed. First thing I did 
I put those two carboys in the window with 
the candles behind them. They show up 
fine, don’t they?” 

“Fine!” I repeated; so fine indeed that the 
dim yellow light of them reached three or four 
feet from the jar. But for the streaming 
light from the great store across the street, 
the windows of the little shop would have been 
invisible. 

“It’s a good location here,” he said. Any- 
one would have told that it was the worst 
location within two miles. 

“Tl get it going presently,” he went on. 
“‘Of course its uphill just at first. Being such 
a good location, the rent is high. The first 
two weeks I was here, I was losing five dollars 
a day. But I got those lights in the window, 
and got the stock overhauled a little to make 
it attractive, and last month I reckon I was 
only losing three dollars a day.” 

“That’s better,” I said. 

““Oh yes,” he went on, and there was a clear 
glint of purpose in his eye that contrasted 
with his sunken cheeks,—‘T’ll get it going. 
This last two weeks I’m not losing more than, 
say, two and a half a day, or something like 
that. The custom is bound to come. You 
get a place fixed up, and made attractive like 
this and people are sure to come sooner or 
later.” 

What it was that was fixed up, and where 





lay its attractiveness, I do not know. It 
could not be seen with the outward eye. 
Perhaps, after two months’ work, after re- 
peatedly piling dirty boxes now this way now 
that, and putting a few more little candles 
behind the yellow carboys to try the effect, 
some inward vision came that lighted the 
place up with an attractiveness wanting even 
in the glass and marble glitter of the Pharmacy 
across the way. 


“VES, sir,” continued the man, “I mean to 

stay withit. I’ll get thingsinto shape here, 
fix it up a little more, and soon I’ll have it,”— 
here his face radiated with a vision of hope, 
‘so that T’ll come out even and won’t lose 
a single cent.” 

I looked at him in surprise. So humble an 
ambition it had never been my lot to en- 
counter. 

‘All that bothers me,” he went on, “is my 
health. It’s a nice business, the drug business: 
I like it. But it takes it out of you. You’ve 
got to be alert and keen all the time; thinking 
out plans how to please the custom when it 
comes. Often I don’t sleep well nights for 
thinking about it all.” 

I looked about the little shop, as gloomy and 
sleepy as the mausoleum of an Eastern king, 
and wondered by what alchemy of the mind the 
little druggist found it a very vortex of activity. 

“But I can fix my health,” he resumed. “I 
may have to get some one in here and go away 
for a while. Perhaps I'll do it. The doctor 
was saying he thought I might take a spell 
off, and think out a few more wrinkles while 
I’m away. Yes,” he added musingly, “I 
think I’ll go away for a spell.” 


A month went by before I passed that way 
again. I looked across at the little store and 
I saw that its blinds were drawn and there 
was a padlock on its door. 

Beside me was a policeman taking the sun 
in front of the Pharmacy. 

“Did he not come back?” I asked, pointing 
across the street. 

“No,” he answered, “‘he ain’t come back,” 
and he added, ‘‘I guess he wont be back at all.”’ 

“Why?” I asked. 

“The wholesale people sold him out last 
week,” said the policeman. ‘What trade he 
had has come over to the big Pharmacy over 
there. There wasn’t much of it, anyway. 
I guess,” he concluded thoughtfully, ‘the 
little fellow was no good, not for business, 
anyway.” 


EXCURSIONS AND ALARUMS 


MR. SHAW ON CRUEL PARENTS 


FoR immoderate mothers, for debauchées 

of domesticity, for the sort of father who 
would “bring up a child in the way he should 
go,” Bernard Shaw’s little Treatise on Parents 
and Children is an excellent medicine. It is 
an eloquent plea for the independence of Child- 
hood. But as usual he runs to extremes. So 
thorough is he in his /aissez-faire doctrine, that 
he would not have a young mind’s natural gift 
for villainy in any way restrained. Parents 
of a little rascal should have a care lest they 
mar the career of a splendid scoundrel. The 
Shavian motto for the home and fireside is: 
Each to the devil in his own particular way. 
And as to the intellect, since it is free, it fol- 
lows logically that it is free to go to pieces. 
It ought never on any account to be made to 


work. A careful analysis of Shaw’s notion of 
education would, we believe, reveal this simple 
faith: A social vacuum is the happy hunting 
ground of the human mind. Any pressure on 
it from without is evidence of the corrupt des- 
potism of a “capitalistic society.” This is an ex- 
ample of what the inner circle of the Shavian 
sect are accustomed to call his “philosophy.” 


OUR IMMODESTY IN DRESS 


ig is probably true that women go mad more 

easily.than men, because, for one thing, 
they haven’t so far to go, but it seems hardly 
reasonable to accuse the entire female sex 
throughout the United States of lunacy be- 
cause during the summer season some of them 
wore queer clothes and sat up till after mid- 
night. Yet we note that a celebrated novelist 


is convinced of the insanityof American women 
for the following reasons: (1) The complete 
abandonment of petticoats; (2) daylight décol- 
letées; (3) colored wigs; (4) slit skirts; (5) the 
opening of several cabarets of the highest class 
with all-night licenses. Now, with the wives 
and mothers of America all mad, what of the 
future of the Republic? The decadence of 
America will follow in a few weeks. But, 
apart from the question of exaggeration we 
sincerely deplore the indiscreet advice of the 
celebrated novelist in question: “Look,” said 
he, “‘look at the women dressing, or undressing, 
in a fashion that makes every right-minded 
man blush for them.”” Now, mad or not.mad, 
the women are surely entitled to a little privacy 
at their toilette, even from the right-minded 
and blushing novelist. 
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JEAN SHELBY . F b + ‘ ALMA TELL 
has acquired the popular ee comparatively new to the 
habit of taking Gail Kane’s bg ay : ’ stage has recently joined one 
part in “Seven Keys to age 2 3 of the “Peg” companies in the 
Baldpate” now on tour role of Ethel Chichester 


ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


returned safely not long ago 

from London, where this pho- 

tograph was taken, to assume 

the leading rdle in Charles 

Klein’s new play, “ The Money 
Makers” 


LAURA HOPE 
CREWS 
is to be the leading 
lady for Leo Ditrich- 
stein in his adaptation 
of Molnar’s “The 
Legend of the Wolf,” 
which opens in Octo- 
ber under the manage- 
ment of David Belasco 





FRITZI SCHEFF 
chosen by Oliver Mo- 
rosco to be his new 
leading lady for the 
reconstructed version 
“Pretty Mrs. 
which will 

open at the Casino 





The Dramatic Orchards Are Once More Bearing Fruit 
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LILY CAHILL 
as Ethel, the emotion-torn ama- 
leur detective in “‘Under Cover”? 
now playing at the Cort Theater 











VIVIAN MARTIN AND DONALD BRIAN, JULIA SANDERSON AND 
LEW FIELDS JOSEPH CAWTHORN 


child and parent, respectively, in the “The Girl from Utah” has ‘caught on” apparenily like wildfire 
somewhat boisterous conceit playfully Miss Sanderson, five songs, and the irrepressible Joseph Caw- 
entitled “The High Cost of Loving” thorn have been the chief contributory causes of the conflagration 














THE JURY SCENE IN “ON TRIAL” 

ts but one of many interesting scenes in this much discussed produc- 

tion. The gentleman in the editorial attitude at the end of the table . ; 

is the foreman of the jury. The other eleven jurors are trying to — ' ANNIE SAKER AND 
convince him that he ought to agree with their verdict of “not guilty.” WALTER PAUMIER 
But before he yields to their persuasion, someone discovers that there the heroine and the hero 
is another witness whose testimony may be valuable. And so, leaving ) in Walter Howard’s huge 
the audience in a still more acute state of suspense, the jurors file war romance, “ The Story 

back to the court room to hear the additional evidence of the Rosary” 


































Camera portrait by Hoppé 
HUGH WALPOLE 


because he is, for the moment, the most command- 
ing figure among the younger novelists of England. 
Because, in the past three years, he has given to 
the public “Prelude to Adventure,” “Fortitude,” 
and, a month or two ago, “‘The Duchess of Wrexe,”’ 
three excellent works of fiction. Because there is, 
as a rule, a high moral purpose in all of his dis- 
tinguished and admirable novels, inherited, we dare 
guess, from his father, the Rt. Rev. George Henry 
Somerset Walpole, the present Bishop of Edinburgh. 


ERNEST LAWSON 
(From a lithograyh, the only one in existence, by William Glackens) 
because he has been, for ten years, one of the most 
brilliant and unappreciated figures in American 
painting. Because he was one of the two painters 
selected for the first exhibition of American Art— 
concluded during the summer—at the Galérie 
Lavasque in Paris. The recognition and acclaim 
which he received from the French ought certainly 
to aid in placing him where he belongs, in a high 
niche in contemporary art. Because he has 
admirably caught the outdoor spirit of New York. 
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because, for thirty years, he has been one of the best influences in Amer- 














REGINALD BIRCH 


Photo by Elliott and Fry 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


because, in his first year at Cambridge he ran away 
from his University, and joined a company of play- 
ers, in which company he acted for six years. 
Because, for twenty years, he has maintained a 
lofty position in English poetry and in “ Marpassa” 
has reached a level topped by no living poet. 
Because in a long iist of books, he has never made 
any attempt to be a “popular” poet, but has 
achieved his success by his lyrical gift and by re- 
vitalizing the methods of the Greek dramatists. 
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JOHN MASON 


because he possesses the qualities of authority, restraint, and that old 
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ican illustration. Because, with Abbey and Blum, he learned early to 
reverence black-and-white art and to deem it worthy of a life-long devo- 
tion. Because in his art he has felt it his duty always to be cheerful and 
never to be bitter, always to do painstaking and never to be slip-shod, 
and always—whether in pathos or burlesque—to be distinguished, and 
never to be vulgar. Because he has always drawn without models. Be- 
cause he is one of the few Americans who can draw a lady or a gentle- 
man, because, he has carried modesty to the point of an affectation. 


fashioned attitude of respect for his audience that characterized Irving, 
Bernhardt, and the greatest players of an older generation. Because 
he has a perfect voice production and enunciates every syllable of every 
word, “speaking from the masque,” as European actors do—directly 
from the mouth and not from the throat. Because, notwithstanding 
his years, his greatly increased weight and his repeated appearances in 
melodramas—rather than in dramas worthy of his great abilities—he is 
still one of the ablest and most commanding figures on our stage. 
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“No passion is stronger 
in woman than the love 
of peace—save only the 
love of war. mas 
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In this essay two wo- 
men hold up the mirror 
to nature, and nature 
up to the mirror. 
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WOMEN AND THE WORLD WAR 


The Mailed Fist Opposed by the Hand That Rocks the Cradle 
By Anne O’Hagan 


a" HY did you march in the Woman’s 
Peace Parade?” I asked Doris, as 
she looked, a little admiringly, in 
the glass. “Because I believe in 

Peace,” she said. “I would do anything on 

earth to attain it.” 

“T’m glad you believe in it,” I said. She 
had left her position by the mirror, which gave 
me an opportunity to occupy it. 

“Believe in it?” she said. “TI believe in it 
so hard that I shalt never rest again until I can 
express that belief in a way that actually 
counts. I believe in it so hard that I’ll give 
all the best efforts of all the remainder of my 
days to gain a place where my belief will mat- 
ter. Has anything ever happened that showed 
you so clearly what nonentities we women are 
under the present system? Has anything 
ever happened that gave the lie so cruelly— 
so ludicrously, if you still have a mind for the 
grotesque—to all that vanilla-méringue about 
our ‘holy influence,’ which men have been 
feeding us with for centuries? That old favor- 
ite about ‘the hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.’ Do you sup- 
pose that even that exemplary frau, the Em- 
press of Germany, took much stock in that 
fiction when her oldest son was reported killed 
in action. Oh, their Kaisers and Czars and 
Emperors and First Lords of the Admiralty 
and Second Lords of the war offices—how they 
have harped upon that cradle-rocking for 
generations!” 


GEE paused in her flight, and continued: 

“Every time we’ve hinted that we should 
like to say a word or two about whether a 
license should be granted to the saloon at the 
corner or whether little children should work 
in factories, all the kind and clever gentlemen 
have patted us soothingly on the head and 
told us that we mustn’t worry, we mustn’t get 
flustered, we mustn’t hope to express our 
views directly, as we already have so much 
power indirectly.” 

“Why,” she continued, a flush upon her 
cheeks, “men have told me that if we only 
considered it a little, we’d see that we were in- 
fluencing the voices of our fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons, who only expressed our 
views and carried on our influence, as it were! 
Ours the true power—ours ‘the hand that 
rocked the cradle!’ A great deal of respect 
and deference that cradle-rocking hand re- 
celves when the wise and superior gentlemen 





of Europe’s little family open the drawers 
where they keep their gloves of mail! Oh, I 
could froth at the mouth when I think of the 
way they despise us, ignore us, commit 
blunders which we must in the end set 
right, atrocities for which we must pay: the 
way they rob us, crucify us—they, with 
their ‘ewige Weibliche’ and all that stuff to 
keep us quiet when we want to take a re- 
straining hand in their councils!” 

She paused for breath, and, having re- 
gained it, rushed on again. 

“What is this war about, can you tell me 
that?” 

I murmured something about Servia and 
Austria and alliances; then I switched to the 
inevitable race struggle between Teuton and 
Slav, though we both knew that I was merely 
parroting the meaningless utterances of men 
who don’t know what they are talking about. 
So I jumped to the trying-out of the feudal, 
military system and the Republican .... 


“TN short,” Doris interrupted me, “You 

don’t know what it’s about. You only 
know that a lot of arrogant and stubborn men 
with nice, little tops, which they call armies 
and navies, have come out like a crowd of 
schoolboys at recess, each one betting that his 
tops will spin faster and last longer than the 
others. Only the potentates’ tops—millions 
of them, mind—are men and boys that women 
bear and rear and love and live for! If they 
had treated us like intelligent human beings 
for the last two hundred years, do you suppose 
that a few men in shiny helmets could decree 
such a war as this? Not a war for liberty, not 
a war for Religion, not a war to end oppres- 
sion, mind you—why they ‘haven’t even tried 
to trump up a moral reason for it. Do you 
suppose that nations in which women had 
been used to an equal voice in men’s affairs 
would ever decide upon such flippant, cold- 
blooded, wholesale destruction of life as 
this?” 

I murmured something, a trifle medieval, I 
confess, about patriotism and manly honor. 
Doris’s look was annihilating. 

“Do you dare to go on record,” she de- 
manded, “‘as believing that, if women had a 
voice in the Government, they would not dis- 
cover a better way to show their love of coun- 
try than by the butchery of the sons for whom 
they have suffered and endured so much? 
And such destruction! Once upon a time 





there may have been something stimulating 
to the imagination about war; foes grappled 
with each other; the better man won; it was 
at least a gentlemanly, sporting affair. But 
to-day it is just about as sportsmanlike as the 
men who fish streams by blasting them.” 

“T suppose it must take away something 
from the sense of glorious, personal adven- 
ture,” I agreed, “for a soldier to think that he 
will perhaps be one of five hundred men to be 
mowed down by a little stem-winding machine 
gun a mile or two away.” 


“FTSHINK of the insolence of them,” Doris 
went on, ignoring me. ‘They say, these 

war-lords, with their military toys and their 
supreme indifference to us: ‘We need your 
sons to be used as grass for the new mowing 
machines we are trying out! Kindly let us 
alone until we have garnered the harvest. 
But you women need not be idle. You can 
get the hospitals ready—there will be bodies, 
wounded and mangled, for you to take care of! 
It is one of your most sacred offices—nursing 
the wounded! Keep busy—there’ll be war 
taxes to pay. Keep busy—let no diminishing 
birth rate impute a degenerate strain to our 
race. Thpugh we take your husbands from 
you, and your lovers, remember that we must 
still have men born to us, or how shall we feed 
the little machines which, every year, reach a 
more marvelous degree of efficiency. So keep 
on breeding and rearing, toiling and starving, 
and eating out your young hearts with longing, 
and breaking your old ones with anguish upon 
anguish! But you must always remember 
that you are the controlling factor in man’s 
destiny, that you are his guiding star, the Holy 
Influence which, when all is said and done, 
shapes his life!’ Oh!” cried Doris, white- 
faced and vehement, “‘when I think of it—the 
stupidity of it, the cruelty of it, the asininity 
ae ae: 

“Well,” I said, “what do you want to do 
about it?” 

“What do I want to do? I want to fight. 
I want to lead a war against the War Lords. I 
want to kill them with their own guns, mow 
them down, all of them, and give them not an 
ounce of sympathy or mercy when they die.” 

Here Doris broke off, looked glancingly 
again into the mirror, and blushed a little as 
she looked. 

It was evident that Peace had no more 
militant champion than Doris. 











Amiicipation is pleasanter 


English country-house life came into being 

to keep the English playwright from the 

bread-line, or whether the playwright owes 
his existence to the country-house. The only 
thing certain is that, if there had 
been no country-houses, many de- 
serving dramatists would have had 
to get right out and work. 

The thoughtful visitor, coming 
away from an, English country- 
house, cannot resist the feeling 
that, as soon as he has got out of 
sight, they will ‘strike the scene.” 
His late host will take off his 
whiskers and go off to talk politics 
with the butler: the ingenue, to 
whom he so nearly proposed last 
night, will change her dress and go 
out to supper: while the stage 
hands pull down the fine old man- 
sion, the rose-garden, and the ter- 
race, and store them in a shed 
ready for the next production. 

The whole atmosphere is of the 
stage. You enter (r. c.) through 
the front door onto a “hall scene.” 
Various characters are scattered 
about “gracefully drinking tea.” In the back- 
ground, Jakes, the faithful butler. Your 
hostess comes forward and speaks a line: you 
reply: and from that moment you become 
part of the action of the piece. Not until you 
are in the train that is bearing you to London 
do you shake off the stage effect. 

It is the fault of the dramatists, in all prob- 
ability. You have seen so many plays, the 
third act of which took place in the hall of 
Sir Raymond Prothero’s country-house in 
Shropshire, that you cannot get away from 
the thing. The country-house fascinates the 
dramatist, principally because it is the one 
atmosphere in which he cannot make a mis- 
take. All country-houses are alike, always 
have been alike, and always will be alike. The 
types of residents and visitors are eternal. 
There is the Lord of the Manor, smooth-faced 
but wearing small whiskers: the Lady Bounti- 


I has never been clearly decided whether 


The types of country house residents are eterna!. 





THE ENGLISH COUNTRY 


HOUSE 


It is Stagey and Artificial, But Oh! What a 


Training School for Soldiers 


By a Hardened Week-Ender—Drawings by Fish 


ful, mildand aristocratic, with her hair preceding 
her in a neat bun on the road to Heaven: theSon 
and Heir, the catch of the county,smooth-haired, 
reserved, almost meek. He knowshis value, but 
he will mot let himself get puffed up about it. 





EXT the Guests. The sad-faced golfer, 
the stern tennis-player, the terrace- 
haunting sentimentalists, the mother with 
daughter, the smart lady with dog, and— 
most important of all, the Colonel. 

He is nearly always a colonel, unless he is a 
major. If he is a civilian, he owns property in 
Wales. But he is hardly ever a civilian. It 
seems to be almost a rule that the Permanent 
Guest should be connected with the military. 
He, more even than the butler, helps to estab- 
lish that air of peace which is the key-note of 
the atmosphere of the country-house. On the 
stage he is sometimes a barrister or a Cabinet 
Minister, and his duty is to be the Man Who 
Keeps His Head, the Man Who Knows The 
World, the Man Who Has The Fatherly 
Scene with the Heroine. Her husband does 
not understand her: she has temperament, he 
merely exists for sport: she is going to run 














Here are the son and 
heir, the Lady Bountiful and the Lord of the Manor 
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Than Realization 


away with the young man with the black hair 
brushed back over his head. And then she co]- 
lides with this gentle, kindly, cynical, under- 
standing man with the strong face, and he talks 
to her. After he has talked to her for twenty 
minutes or so, she feels that her 
husband isn’t so bad after all, and 
so you get the happy ending. He 
also detects adventuresses. 

The servants are comic relief, 

To a thinking man there is some- 
thing a little eerie about the coun- 
try-house. What is there in its 
atmosphere that makes everybody 
so exactly alike? The stage ex- 
planation is the only one that sat- 
isfies the intellect. If the country- 
house is not a stage set, how can 
one explain the fact that people 
who in London are individuals be- 
come types as soon as they have 
passed its portals? This is not a 
wild statement: it can be sup- 
ported by evidence. Each week 
throughout the year the London 
illustrated papers print country- 
house “groups.” Each group is 
exactly the same as every other 
group. The editor could substitute the “‘inter- 
esting picture of the house-party at Weevils, 
the Hampshire seat of Lord Maxted” for 
“some familiar faces at the shoot at Blore 
Manor, Herts,”’ without anybody noticing the 
change, not even the people in the photo- 
graphs. Yet in London each of these persons 
has a distinct individuality of his or her own, 
and would be offended at the suggestion that 
he or she could be taken for somebody else. 


"THAT is why the country-house is so rest- 

ful. Your private troubles fade as you 
enter it: the world seems very far away: you 
havenothing to think of except the part for which 
you have been cast. Off stage, you are a man 
with pronounced views on a variety of differ- 
ent subjects: once in the country-house, you 
become a mere inspector of horses, a prodder of 
pigs, an unnoticed unit at the breakfast-table. 
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Progress, flooding the land, has but trickled 
over the country-house. The carriage has 
given place to the automobile, and that is all. 
All the grand old beliefs still flourish,—chiefly 
the belief that one bath-room is enough for 
thirty people. England’s greatness is based 
on this belief. If England once got the idea 
that there is any other way for a man to clean 
himself than in a round 
tin saucer filled to the 
brim with an inch and 
a half of water, good- 
bye to Empire. Water- 
loo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton, 
the Boer War in the 
bachelor bedrooms of 
England’s country- 
houses. Hardened by 
their privations at 
Woosted Beeches, Sa- 
lop, and The Oaks, 
Northants, the gentle- 
men of England were 
ready for anything that 
came along. If they 
had to go days on end without a sight of 
water, they said to themselves, “Well, it 
might be worse. We might be spending the 
week-end somewhere and chasing the soap 
round the tin saucer on a cold morning!” 

That is the spirit which wins battles. 

It has always been a mystery to me what are 
the qualifications which admit you to the 
One Bath-Room. To me it has always been 
akind of Pisgah. I have heard it talked about, 
and I have even seen it: but I have never been 
there. For me the tin saucer and the inch 
and a half of water. Perhaps it is reserved as 
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a graceful mark of reverence for Age. Cer- 
tainly, the lucky devils I have met on their 
way there with dressing-gowns and sponges 
have always been elderly men of the retired 
general or colonel type. And even they have 
their troubles. They have to bathe to sched- 
ule. Five minutes’ delay between the sheets, 
and the colonel’s tub is spoilt by the frenzied 
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All country houses are alike, always have been alike, and always will be alike. 


atmosphere is of the stage 


snorts of impatience and anger from the gen- 
eral, entrenched in the passage, waiting his 
turn. This time-sheet business leads, too, 
to occasional embarrassment, as when the 
hostess said to the honored guest, ‘When 
would you like your bath in the morning?’ and 
he replied, ‘ My time is your time, Mrs. Brown.’ 


"THE lack of bathing facilities is not the 

only drawback to country-house visiting. 
Indeed, the keynote of the country-house 
may be said to be a kind of luxurious discom- 
fort. The average party consists of people 
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fifty per cent of whom are meeting each other 
for the first time: they have from Friday. or 
Saturday evening to Monday morning to get 
acquainted. This is about two years eleven 
months and a few days less than the minimum 
period in which the average Briton can get 
acquainted with anyone. An air of restraint 
broods over the gathering. Good-fellowship 
exists in patches, but 
the bulk of the tempo- 
rary population of the 
house has the tense de- 
meanour of those who 
have set themselves a 
task and mean to fulfil 
it. They have con- 
tracted to stay till 
Monday morning, and 
they mean to do it; 
but it is too much to 
expect them to do it 
rollickingly. I have 
seen week-enders at 
country -houses, who 
probably had no notion 
that they were not the 
life and soul of the party, pottering about in a 
dejected way that would have caused comment 
in a Siberian salt-mine. There seems to be no 
escape from this frame of mind. If your host 
is one those hosts who believe in letting 
guests alone to amuse themselves, the prob- 
ability is that the guests, being of the class 
who are not strong in the way of mental 
resources, will be passively bored. The active 
host, on the other hand, who hounds his 
guests and insists on their doing something 
all the time, whether they like it or not, is 
an active evil. It is a hard world. 


Their whole 





The Crown Princess of The Czarina, who is a Col- The Duchess of Brunswick, the 
Roumania, Col. of the Fourth onel in no less than four only daughter of the Kaiser, Col. 
Roumanian Hussars Russian Regiments of the Death’s Head Hussars 


Quecn Sophia of Greece, until 
the war, Col. of Prussian 
Grenadier Guards 


The Princess AugustWilliam 
of Prussia, Col. of the 
Fourteenth Dragoons 








Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin, Col. of the 

Mecklenburg Dragoons and 
Imperial House Guards 


visit 
made 
me. 
been 


had 
The Crown Princess Cecilie of Germany, little 
Col. of the Second Prussian Dragoons 





Princess Eitel Frederick, wife of the Kaiser’s 
second son, Col. Prussian Dragoons 


Several of the Royal and Im- 
perial women in Europe, who are 
possessed of military rank, have 
lost their colonelcies in foreign 
regiments by the World War. 
Thus, the Czarina and the Rus- 
sian Grand Duchesses, as well as 
Queen Mary of England, have been 
deprived of their commands in the 
Kaiser’s army. It is a remarkable 
fact that of the Royal and Im- 
perial “colonels in petticoats” 
shown above, nine are in the line 
of succession to the throne of 
Great Britain, the tenth, Crown 
Princess Marie of Roumania, a 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, 
having forfeited her rights by 
marrying a Roman Catholic, in 
direct violation of the British Con- 
stitution. 


The Grand Duchess Olga (left), Col.of the Elizabethgrad Iussars, and 
Grand Duchess Tatiana (right), Col. of the Vossnessenk Lancers 


Queen Sophia of Greece is a 
daughter of the late mpcror 
Frederick. The Princess August 
William is the wife of the r’s 
fourth son. Crown Princess of 
Roumania is a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, through her father, 
the late Duke of I ‘dinburgh. The 
Czarina is a sister of Pri Ss 
Henry of Prussia. The Duchess of 
Brunswick’s marriage reconciled 
the former reigning House of Han- 
over with that of Prus 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin is a daughter of the Duke 
of Cumberland, a Princess of the 
reigning house of England. Ger- 
many’s’Crown Princess was, on 
her marriage, invested with a rank 
superior to that of her husband. 
who was then only a major. 


Photos by Bain News Service and Brown Bros. 


Ten of the Feminine Colonels in Europe’s Royal Families 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 


A Few Memories, Painful and Otherwise 


By Georg Brandes 


Author of “Shakespeare,” “ Main Currents in rgth Century Literature,” etc. 


author of modern Sweden, and one of 

the most gifted I have ever known. 

Ibsen, in speaking of him, once said: 
“Here is a greater than I.” 

But Strindberg was a wholly abnormal type, 
mentally. A man so eccentric that, except 
for his masterly writings, I should have called 
him insane. 

But let me begin by saying a word 
as to his physical appearance! His 
strongly modeled forehead clashed 
strangely with the vulgarity of his 
lower features. The forehead re- 
minded one of Jupiter’s; the mouth 
and chin of a Stockholm street urchin. 
He looked as though he sprang from 
irreconcilable races. The upper part 
of his face was that of the mental 
aristocrat,—the lower belonged to 
“the servant girl’s son,” as he called 
himself in his autobiography. 

During a long acquaintance with 
him I was fortunate in being able to 
agree with him on fundamental prin- 
ciples and to find that minor differ- 
ences of opinion never irritated him 
against me, nor caused the slightest 
‘break between us. 

It was my fate to be present at many 
crucial moments in Strindberg’s mental 
life. More than once I have seen him 
on the turn-rail, as it were, which 
changed the entire direction of his 
spiritual and mental locomotive. And 
each time I have been able to remark 
how deep and sincere were his changes, 
even if they contained a trace of the the- 
atrical in their outward expressions. 


Sse was the most brilliant 


[SAW Strindberg for the first time 

during a short stay which he made 
in Denmark. I remember his first 
visit to me very clearly, because he 
made several rather odd remarks to 
me. After the usual greetings had 
been exchanged I asked him if he 
had any friends or relatives in the 
little town of Roskilde, for I had 
seen by the papers that he had spent 
a good deal of time there. 

“Indeed not,” he replied, “I vis- 
ited Roskilde on account of the 
Bistrup Insane Asylum, which, as 
you know, is located there. I wanted 
the director to give me a certificate 
as to my sanity. I have an idea my relatives 
are plotting to trap me.” 

“And what did the doctor say?” I asked. 

“He said he could not give me a certificate 
off hand, but that he undoubtedly could do 
so if I would remain there under observation 
for a few weeks.” 

I then realized that I was dealing with an 
original temperament. Strindberg continued: 
_ “I suppose you know that my tragic and 
ridiculous marriage has been broken off?” 

“T did not even know you were married,” 
I replied. “I am thoroughly familiar with 
your books, but I know nothing whatever of 
your private life.” 

Let me explain that Strindberg’s hatred of 
women amounted almost to a monomania. 
Many critics have attributed his violent anti- 
pathy to them—an obsession which colored 
all of his work—to his first marriage, which, 
as is well known, was most unhappy But, 


like many women haters — Schopenhauer, 
merely to quote an example—Strindberg was 
always under some strong feminine influence. 

At about this time he 1sked me to direct 
the rehearsals of his play “7he Father” at 
the Casino Theatre in Copenhagen. A few 
days later, as I was trying to explain the play 
to the actors, who were used to plays dealing 
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The most brilliant author of modern Sweden, from an etching 


by Anders Zorn 


with more frivolous subjects, Strindberg 
tapped me on the shoulder and said: 

“Listen! Is 1500 kr. too much to pay 
here for an apartment of six rooms and a 
kitchen?”’ 

“But why in the world do you want six 
rooms, you, a single man!” 

“T am not single! I have a wife and three 
children with me.” 

“You must excuse me, but did you not say 
the other day that your marriage had been 
broken off?” 

“In a measure, yes! I sent Madame Strind- 
berg away as my wife, but I have retained her 
as my mistress.” 

“Excuse me, but such a thing is impossible. 
By all the laws of this country under such 
circumstances, she immediately becomes your 
wife again. You may safely embark on such 
a venture with any other woman in the world 
but not with your wife.” 


NE November night in the year 1896, I 

witnessed a crisis in Strindberg’s life. I 
had been out, and found his card on my desk 
as I returned. He was passing through Copen- 
hagen, he had written, and did not wish to 
leave the city without seeing me. And he 
asked me to meet him in some quiet place, as 
he had brought no good clothes with him. 
From this note I gathered that he 
must have grown more peculiar than 
ever. When I reached his hotel I 
learned that he had already gone to 
bed. 

“He sent for me himself,” I said. 

The door of his room was open. He 
was in bed, fast asleep. As I touched 
him on the shoulder he awoke and 
said: 

“T took a sleeping powder. 
sure you wouldn’t come.” 

But he got up and dressed himself 
quickly, and it turned out that he 
was much better dressed than I. 
While dressing, he said: 

“Did you know that my existence 
was predicted, long ago, by Balzac?” 

“Where?” 

“In ‘Seraphitus-Seraphita.’” He 
searched for the book in his valise, 
opened it and pointed to the words: 
‘Once again the light shall come 
the North.’ “There! you see, Balzac 
refers to me.” 

I said, to tease him a little: “How 
do you know Balzac didn’t allude to 
Ibsen?” 

“Oh, no, he meant me, there isn’t 
a doubt about it.” 

Balzac’s book had made a strong 
impression on him on account of its 
touches of Swedenborgianism. 

We went to a restaurant and 
ordered some wine. Strindberg grew 
excited as he talked. 

“You’re out of touch with the 
reigning intellectual movements,” he 
said. ‘We're living in an age of oc- 
cultism. Occultists rule the life and 
literature of our day. Everything 
else is out of date.” 


I felt 


E spoke with much admiration of 

the newer occultists and with 

real reverence of Joseph Pelladan 

who, at the time, still called himself 

Sar and Mage. He also spoke of the 

Marquis of Guita, about whom his friend 

Maurice Barres had written a book. I told 

him that I had been following with interest 

the discussion between Huysmans and Guita. 

Huysmans—then living in Lyons—accused 

Guita—residing in Paris—of having willed him 

acute pains in the chest by means of black 

magic. Guita retorted that he dealt with 

white magic only, not black, and described his 

proceedings. To this Huysmans replied that 

he had seen the ingredients of black magic 
in a closet in Guita’s home. 

This remark excited Strindberg violently. 
“Ts it possible,” he asked, “that Huysmans had 
the same experience as I? I’ve been suffering, 
too, from a pain in the chest which a man in 
Stockholm caused me during my stay in Paris.” 

“Who was he?” 

“My one time benefactor, who tried to 
punish me for my recent ingratitude.” 

(Continued on page 86) 





GEORGES CARPENTIER 
Four months ago, before his his- 
toric fight with Gunboat Smith, 
we printed a picture of Carpen- 
lier, the present white heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 
Beside it we printed the follow- 
ing words—‘The best thing 
France could do in the event of 
trouble with Germany would be 
to mobilize Georges Carpentier.” 
Well, the Emperor of Germany 
and the President of France 
must have seen the May issue of 
Vanity Fair. Here is a photo- 
graph of him leaving his hotel in 
London—where he has been 
vaudevilling—on his way to 
Paris to join the French colors 


LORD LONSDALE 
Lord Lonsdale holds the same 
position in England, as regards 
sport, which the eminent Mr. 
* Diamond Jim” Brady holds in 
New York as regards the drama. 
Actors could not act on a first 
night without the searchlight of 
Mr. Brady’s shirt-stud playing 
upon them; and a pugilist who 
had to fight at the National 
Sporting Club would refuse to 
go into the ring if he did not see 
Lord Lonsdale’s dress coat in 
the front row. He is the Last of 
the Corinthians, that busy tribe 
of whom Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle wrote so entertainingly in 
“Rodney Stone.” He is a loyal 
and cheerful patron of every- 
thing sporting, from a cham- 
pionship fight to a costers’ don- 
key-cart competition. He has 
done all in his power to help 
England in her hour of need. 
Everybody in London knows 
him and everybody likes him 


Photo, L. N.A Photo, Alfieri 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A LIEUTENANT IN THE GRENADIER GUARDS 
Prince Edward has long wanted to join the regular army. His opportunity to see active service has now arrived. 
His commission is that of a Second Lieutenant in the 1st Battalion. Naturally, he will g th the regiment 
wherever it is called upon to go. He has recently been made treasurer of the National Fund, which, in the first 
three days after the publication of the Prince’s plea for funds, received upward of $2,300,002. His brother, Prince Albert, 
was lo see active duty in the navy as a midshipman on H. M. Collingwood, a battleship now with Admiral Jellicoe’s 
fleet in the North Sea, but he was stricken with appendicitis and had to be removed from the ship to the hospital 


VANITY FAIR 





Phoio, Newspaper Lilustrations, Ltd. 
THE PRINCE—LOADING 
There is an unwritlen law in England 
that the Prince of Wales must not risk 
death in battle. His life is far too im- 
portant in the scheme of government. 
Hence, a slight disappointment in the 
ranks of the bellicose Grenadier Guards 


A Prince, an Earl, and a Heavyweight Fighter, in London 
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WHERE ARE THE PRESS AGENTS OF YESTERYEAR? 


The Decline and Fall of a Noble Profession 


HAT has become of the men who 
made press agentry famous—the fel- 
lows of years agone whose exuberant 
and effervescent fancy beguiled the 

world to laughter, led the world to fairyland, 
and incidentally cemented the fame of the 
persons about whom they wrote? 

What has become of these marvels of genius, 
I repeat, since they are with us no more, 
else by their works might we know 
them! They have gone, vanished, been 
swallowed up, disappeared into some 
joyous ether whence we of the present 
gloomy and unimaginative era may not 
stray. 

For, alas, there is no more of poetry 
in the press agents’ yarns. We are in 
an age of cold, hard facts, when an active 
and brilliant fancy is of no more use in 
the press agent’s department than a 
caramel in a pickle factory. The press 
agent of to-day must dig up news, or 
what looks like news, or he cannot pos- 
sibly get past the night desk. And 
moreover, the night desk is not a whit 
harder to get past than it was in the 
vanished days. It is the press agent who 
has gone back, permitting his calling to 
be ranged with the arts that are lost. 

There are no masterpieces of fancy in 
these sodden, degenerate days when the 
best we can do is to have our star sou- 
brette pull a full-grown man out of the 
surf or race madly up and down in her 
new limousine until some utterly artless 
cop arrests her for speeding and she 
receives a three-line paragraph under 
the obituary notes. 

Of course you remember the delicious 
milk bath fantasy—everybody does. It 
clinched the celebrity of Anna Held, who 
was just rising above the horizon, and 
instantly found all the world talking 
about her lacteal ablutions—and most 
persons believing the tale. What mat- 
tered it that the idea was brought to Mr. 
Ziegfeld by a solemn-visaged little Eng- 
lishman who was in deadly need of 
twenty dollars to see him over Sunday, 
and bartered that priceless gem of pub- 
licity for the stipulated pittance! 

And then, there was the tanbark episode, 
where A. Toxen Worm actually caused a New 
York thoroughfare to be thickly padded so 
that Mrs. Pat Campbell might act in peaceful 
freedom from the rattle of wheels over the 
cobblestones. When the authorities found 
that Mr. Worm had been making them look 
like a good deal of a joke, and were consider- 
ing reprisals, the artful Mr. Worm turned the 
whole transaction into a huge laugh by ex- 
plaining that the street noises were obnoxious 
to Mrs. Pat’s diminutive doggie, Pinky Panky 
Poo; and the newspapers rang with it from 
ocean to ocean. 


you do not find adroit performances like 

this in our papers nowadays, nor do you 
come across occurrences like the one where 
chic little Edna Wallace Hopper wanted, Oh, 
so badly, to see the Suburban run at Sheeps- 
head Bay on a Saturday afternoon when there 
was to be a matinée of the then current musi- 
cal triumph. Might Edna be excused for that 
occasion? No, she might not. Then what 
would the mean old management take for its 
matinée house? A mere beggarly $1,700? 
Why, Edna couldn’t write her check half 


Photo Sarony 


By Leander Richardson 


quickly enough, so that the whole company 


went to see the race, and to prove it, a picture - 


of the check was printed in the papers, look- 
ing quite as natural as in life. 

I doubt if anyone at this lute day knows who 
first cajoled publicity out of its shell with the 
long overworked actress’ lost jewels filament, 
but it ran in and out through the news fabric 





LILLIAN RUSSELL 


who had the misfortune to lose her jewels only after the editors had 
become sophisticated. This photograph was taken last June 


for many a year, until editors became so 
wrought up about it that they would shy at an 
actress named Jewel, or Pearl, as if she were a 
runaway freight car loaded with dynamite. 

To illustrate: 

Before Lillian Russéll became an editress 
and put beauty pieces in the papers, she was 
known to carry with her on her travels up and 
down the land a collection of precious stones of 
amazing magnitude, and a gang recruited 
from the créme de la créme of jewel banditti 
started upon a definite plan to annex the chief 
Russell assets. In detachments they trailed 
Miss Russell for weeks and weeks, frequently 
changing their personnel to avoid recognition. 
Finally, they captured the coveted prize, and 
their victim at once engaged the puissant 
William Pinkerton, of Chicago, to recover the 
loot. The detective was insistent in admoni- 
tions to keep the matter strictly secret, lest 
some enthusiastic policeman should make an 
arrest and spoil any possibility of restitution. 

Miss Russell had a perfectly awful time 
maintaining silence over her distressing loss, 
but accomplished the task, and Mr. Pinker- 
ton finally recovered her glittering gewgaws 
intact. Then the story drifted into the news- 
paper offices, where it was received with a 


chorus of sneering and caustic remarks to the 
effect that it was prehistoric stuff and if Miss 
Russell wanted to burst into print she would 
have to dig deeper than that! 

Perhaps the most effective press agent use 
of jewelry was evolved and executed by the 
irrepressible John R. Rogers, at that time 
husband and promoter of Minnie Palmer in 
“My Sweetheart.” Mr. Rogers bought 
a huge uncut diamond, had it polished, 
mounted it upon a watch movement 
which kept it revolving, and directed 
Miss Palmer to wear it attached to her 
slender waist. The constant movement 
of the stone, which in repose was not 
startling in its brilliancy, caused it to 
blaze in the footlights’ glare like an 
electric pinwheel, and it began to receive 
newspaper attention, which the manager - 
clinched by requesting police protection 
for his great diamond in every city along 
the route—and usually receiving it. 


T° indicate by example the change 
that has been wrought in press- 
agent methods since the milk bath, tan 
bark era, let me refer to the most strik- 
ing piece of work that has been ac- 
complished in New York in recent years. 
“The Whip,” a big London melo- 
drama, had just been started upon its 
run at the Manhattan Opera House. 

One of the scenes represented an 
English railway train in motion, and 
about to be wrecked by the villain. In 
the previous career of the play in Lon- 
don it had been quite the fad for persons 
of social prominence to sit in the make- 
believe cars during this scene. The 
difficult thing to do in New York was to 
build up a similar society diversion— 
“how to get them started.” 

One evening there came a large “ box 
party” of the most fashionable set, and 
most of its members affably acceded to 
the suggestion that they participate in 
the still life joy-ride back upon the stage. 
Next day the newspapers contained a 
paragraph announcing that Mrs. 
and the members of her theatre party 
had been passengers in the ill-fated train 
of “The Whip.” 

It was purely the news aspect of the event 
that gained publicity for it—and very nearly 
cost press agent Ben Atwell his position, for 
the lady he had named was about the only 
member of the group who had not accepted the 
manager’s invitation, and she resented the 
report. 

But, as her secretary next day sent out 
written denials of her participation in the 
scene, and as. the newspapers all printed 
apologies and regrets, society in general im- 
mediately became interested and flocked to 
the opera house to see what life behind the 
scenes really was like—and Mr. Atwell’s pro- 
fessional head remained in its customary rela- 
tionship to the rest of his person. 

Still, these latter day contributions to press- 
agent history are but feeble echoes of a glorious 
past. There is no thrill to them—nothing to 
startle the mind and hold it quivering like a 
thing of life suddenly transfixed upon a hat- 
pin. Like the “box party” device they are 
without soul and void, and their only useful- 
ness is to prove positively that there was no 
basis whatsoever for the old and very decrepit 
saw that truth is stranger than fiction. 














A group of young falcons on blocks, being “broken to the hood.” 
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THE NOBLE ART OF FALCONRY 


And the Gradual Extinction of the Sport in England 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


Author of “The Little Nugget,” “The White Hope,” etc. 


"THE Sport of Falconry is still seen a good 

deal in England and Scotland, although 
every year has witnessed a diminution of inter- 
est in it. It has ceased to grip the great heart 
of the public. No crowds assemble to watch 
somebody’s merlin pull off a double header 
with somebody else’s peregrine. The motto of 
the day is: Golf, and the world golfs with you; 
hawk, and you hawk alone. 

The sport consists of sicking falcons or 
hawks onto perfectly inoffensive birds of other 
species, and standing by in a negligent attitude 
while the party of the first part does all sorts 
of unpleasant things to the party of the second 

art. 
: According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
to which I occasionally turn to polish up my 
information on the few things I do not already 
know all about, the decay of falconry was due 
to the enclosure of waste lands, agricultural 
improvements, and the introduction of fire- 
arms into the sporting field. Of these, it was 
the last that hit the fine old pastime hardest. 
Thinking men, faced with the alternative of 
watching a bird amuse itself or having the 
time of their lives peppering gamekeepers with 
small shot, did not hesitate for an instant. 
They saw in a flash what had always been the 
great objection to hawking, viz., that the 
hawk got all the cheers and spot-light, while 
the human in the background was merely a 
super, supporting the star. No man of spirit 
can endure for long to play second fiddle to a 
mere bird, so when firearms 





Two hooded peregrines “on block.” 


that, under those conditions, the knaves or 
servants, who formed the bulk of the sporting 
public, were going to throng into the bleachers 
and spend all their spare cash on falconry 
extras? After a knave or servant had failed 
for the nth time to get his kestrel to do any- 
thing but eat and sleep, he began to ask 
himself “What am I getting out of this?” The 
emperor could not understand the man’s 
grievance. “I can’t think what on earth you’re 
always grumbling about,” he would say. “It’s 
the greatest sport in the world. Why, I’ve just 
been out with Clarence, my vulture, and we 
had a corking time.” “That’s all very well,” 


said the knave or servant peevishly, “but my 
kestrel, Reginald, might be an I. W. W. for all 
the work he’s done so far.” 

But, if neither of these causes had been 
strong enough so extinguish falconry, the 
the vocabulary of the sport would have done 
it. Your enthusiast can put up with a certain 
amount of slang in connection with his favorite 
sport, but there are limits. No man objects 
to having to read that “ Baker poled a leaguer 
over the sun pasture for the circuit,” but sup- 
pose this same man had to follow a national 
pastime with words like bewits, brail, cere, 
creance, eyas, frounce, imping, jonk, mew, 
pannel, ramage, seeling, tiercel, varvels, and 
yarak inextricably mixed up with it! He 
would be a wreck months before the World’s 
Series. It was no sinecure to be a sporting 
writer in the days of falconry. If you printed a 
statement that the Earl of Vavasour’s pere- 
grine had mantled, when all the time it had 
really raked out, you would have all the 
annoyance of (1) changing your act, (2) hunt- 
ing for another job, or (3) accompanying the 
headsman into the operating theatre. 


Bet of all the men who must have cursed 
the day that falconry was ever invented, 
the birds’ trainers must have had the greatest 
grievance. “The following,” says a learned 
authority, “is an outline of the process of 
training hawks,” and then proceeds to fill a 
dozen closely-printed pages. A perusal of it 
. has left me with the im- 





came along, the populace 
grabbed them as one man; 
and since then the hawk has 
been “resting.” 

Another reason why the 
sport waned in favor was be- 
cause it failed to cater to the 
man in the cheap seats who 
is the backbone of every 
sport. “Falcons and hawks,” 
says one writer, “were al- 
lotted to degrees and orders 
of men according to rank 
and station—for instance, to 
the emperor the eagle and 
vulture, to royalty the jer- 
falcons, to an earl the pere- 
grine, to a yeoman the 
goshawk, to a priest the 
sparrow-hawk, and toaknave 
or servant the useless 
kestrel.” Do you imagine 








Game hawking in England. The falcons are perched on a “cadge.” 


pression that the only thing 
you do not have to do in 
training a hawk is to teach 
it the Maxixe. Everything 
else has been provided for. 
The hawk, says our author- 
ity, “will easily be induced 
to feed by drawing a beef- 
steak over her feet, brushing 
hér legs at the same time with 
a wing, and now and then, as 
she snaps, slipping a morsel 
into her mouth.” To my 
mind, a bird which makes 
such a fuss about its meals 
does not deserve them. 


There is no need to pamper 
a bird. Bring it its beef- 
steak on a plate with a little 
water-cress and a few French 
fried potatoes, and, I sub- 
mit, you have done your part. 
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HINTS ON WRITING A BOOK | 


You’ve No Idea How Hard It Is to Begin It—To Say 


Y idea was to create something big in 
fiction. 
Perhaps not exactly a “Les Miser- 


ables,”—that would take such an un- 
conscionable time and I have my insurance 
business that I must give my days to—but a 
book that would further some good cause, one 
way or another, a book which my publishers 
might advertise as “charmingly written in that 
delightful style which the public have come to 
know so well, yet, at the same time, pregnant 
with a real, vital message, which every man, 
woman and child would do well to take to 
heart.”’ That’s the kind of stuff I think I 
could do fairly well. In fact, my English- 
Composition teacher in the High School 
told my mother that I could. 

It seemed as if there ought to be some 
worthy cause that needs help. There is the 
condition of the oppressed working classes, 
for instance. I am told, on no less authority 
than our elevator-man, one of the working 
class himself, that the way in which the poor 
of this country are being downtrodden by the 
rich is really distressing. Is there no way for 
the public to know of this? Shall the masses 
succumb to the tyranny of predatory wealth 
for lack of a champion? That’s the way I 
felt about it, and I talked it over with my 
wife and she felt very much the same way. 
It was evident to both of us that something 
had to be done. 

I felt that a rather attractive volume might 
be put out, perhaps bound in limp leather, 
with the leaves uncut in places, to be placed 
on the table with the bon-bon dish and the 
cream-colored copy of Emerson’s Essay on 
Friendship. Strong, you know, and uncom- 
promising in its language, yet something you 
wouldn’t be ashamed to put in leather and 
have your friends surprise you with on your 
bon-bon dish table. 

I had even gone so far in this work of reform 
as to have a typewriter inserted in the card 
room at home. When you open the wood- 
closet door half way and turn off the heat in 
the radiator there is a cosy nook between the 
two into which the typewriter fits exactly 
and you may either pull up baby’s rocker 
before it or crouch on your haunches and work 
to your heart’s content, at the same time 
giving the auction lovers at the card-table 
plenty of room in which to double and re- 
double. 


"THE machine inserted, the next thing to do 

was to acquire a certain facility in its 
manipulation, for the speed with which I type- 
wrote (that word doesn’t look right) at that 
time was truly lamentable. And even now 
that I can express, with only one or two mis- 
placed dollar signs, that stirring exhortation 
for all good men to rally round the party 
standard, I somehow can’t feel that the letters 
on the average keyboard are arranged with 
anything more definite in mind than a general 
desire to get them all on. 

Not that I think I could make a better 
arrangement, mind you. No doubt the good 
man had good and sufficient reason for scat- 
tering the alphabet about like that, and every- 
one will agree that the typewriter is a vast 
improvement over the old-fashioned papyrus- 
and-toothpick method of the—er, papyrus- 
and-toothpick period. In fact, I know of a 
case, a Cousin of my wife, who cured himself 


Nothing of Finishing It 
By Robert C. Benchley 


of biting his nails by working constantly on a 
typewriter. He carried a portable machine 
about with him and whenever he felt the old 
craving coming on he would immediately 
unstrap his typewriter and begiri to write 
as fast as he could, ‘‘ This is a sample of the 
work done on this machine thes is as ample of 
the work doen on thism achine this is a saplme 
of he wook done un thism acfine, etc.,” and not 
being able to bite his nails and work the type- 
writer at the same time, he finally overcame 
the habit—the habit of biting his nails, of 
course, not of working the typewriter. So 
I always hesitate to express myself over the 
mal-arrangement of typewriter keys, be- 
cause, goodness knows, it’s little enough 
good we can do in this world without find- 
ing fault. 

So we got the typewriter fitted in the card- 
room, and it began to look for a while as if 
the book would be ready for the public as 
soon as I could decide on a subject. I had, 
in the meantime, given up the cause of the 
working classes, owing to an unpleasant al- 
tercation I had had with the man who puts 
in our coal. He seemed to feel that there was 
little difference between the coal-shute and 
the window to our preserves-cellar, and I had 
insisted, and rightly, so I feel, that there was, 
and I had threatened that the next piece of 
coal he deposited on our jellied cherries I 
should immediately throw out-again. So I 
had grown all out of patience with the working 
classes as such, and really didn’t care whether 
they were oppressed or not. I felt rather 
guilty about deserting them like that, but a 
man has some rights of his own and it had 
taken my wife half the summer to put up those 
preserves. 


AS a second choice, it seemed that the pres- 

ent tendency toward immorality on the 
stage would be a good field to stir up, because 
there isn’t much doubt in my mind but that 
there is a great deal of that sort of stuff being 
put before the public nowadays and the public 
ought to know about it. Of course, it is a 
rather difficult subject to handle, but I felt 
that it could be couched in terms sufficiently 
opaque so that only those who had seen a good 
deal of life could understand. And I know that 
right in our own family, there are lots of books 
we get which we wouldn’t think of reading if 
we didn’t feel that we really ought to in order 
to converse intelligently when we are out at 
dinners and things. 

So I decided that the thing to do, if I in- 
tended to write a book on the immorality of 
the stage, was to see just how immoral the 
stage really was. 

Entirely in the interests of my story, I 
stopped at the theatre at which one of the 
more “frank” plays was running. The chorus 
man behind the ticket cage was holding face- 
tious conversation over the telephone with 
some female artiste, but between sallies he 
took opportunity to utilize his knowledge of 
the sign language and as much of the corner 
of his mouth as he could spare to say that all 
he had left was one seat behind the chandelier 
for four weeks from Tuesday. 

Suiting the action to the word he inserted 
the check half way into a little envelope and 
shoved it at me as if there could be but one 
possible decision on my part. Now I did not 
want to sit behind the chandelier and I knew 


that I couldn’t go anyway on four weeks 
from Tuesday as I was going to Ottawa on 
four weeks from Monday, but I was seized 
with a panicky fear of seeming impecunious 
before this person who was—from all appear- 
ances—in such intimate touch with the female 
theatrical world, so I grasped, like the craven 
that I am, at the envelope, handed him two 
dollars, with a poor attempt at sang-froid, 
and fled. 

As I stood in the Subway with my mouth 
in the velvet bow on a lady’s hat I thought 
of all the caustic retorts I might have handed 
the ticket-seller instead of handing him my 
two dollars. 

By the time I had reached home I was so 
disgruntled about the whole affair that I had - 
resolved to throw the whole stage idea over 
and let the drama and its immorality and its 
dangers to débutantes and its menace to the 
unmarried and the public all go hang. 

My wife agreed with me on this point. She 
also maintained, and not without reason, that 
we had the atcounts to go over some time that 
week, and we had simply got to have the Dodds 
over to dinner, and then where is your week 
gone? 


WE decided that perhaps some quiet little 
story of disappointed love, with just 
enough psychic interest to make it unintelli- 
gible and therefore “well worth reading,” 
would, in the end, be better than a tremen- 
dous work on present day tendencies, appall- 
ing as they are. Often one can accomplish 
just as much by appealing to people’s emo- 
tions as by arousing their sense of whatever 
they have a sense of. Personally, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” has much more effect on me 
than anything Lincoln Steffens ever wrote, 
possibly because I finished “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” And my mother is that way, too. 

So I sat down at the typewriter after 
dinner, having read selections from the better 
known authors to get into the swing of the 
thing, and started in on the title. I have al- 
ways had a theory that, in these days of short 
snappy alliterative titles, a novel with a long, 
man-sized name, taking two breaths to enun- 
ciate, would be a decided novelty. For in- 
stance, a novel entitled “NO MATTER 
FROM WHAT ANGLE YOU LOOK AT 
IT, ALICE BROOKHAUSEN WAS A 
GIRL WHOM YOU WOULD HESITATE 
TO INVITE INTO YOUR OWN HOME” 
would attract attention in the book store 
windows. And imagine the fun people would 
have asking each other, “By the way, have 
you read ‘No Matter From What Angle You 
Look At It, Alice Brookhausen Was a Girl 
Whom You Would Hesitate To Invite Into 
Your Own Home”? There would be less 
time devoted to dancing and to moving picture 
shows if the books one talks about had names 
like that. 


WORKING on this theory, I got as far as 
the title for this story when Son Nathan- 
iel awoke with the raucous announcement that 
he believed that one of his initial teeth had 
suddenly sprung into existence, and would I 
mind please looking into the matter and 
perhaps holding him awhile until he felt a 
little more like himself. 
So here was an end to what might have 
been a really big piece of work. 








VANITY FAIR 











The Future Rulers of Austria? 


HIS is a family group of some little interest. The placid young 
man in it is the Archduke Karl Franz Joseph, who, as a result 

of the recent murder of his uncle, Franz Ferdinand—which murder 
caused the World War—is now the heir presumptive to the throne of 
Austria. He is twenty-seven years of age, and is generally regarded 
as a model and every exemplary young man. Beside him are his 


wife. the Princess Zita de Bourbon de Parme, and their two chil- 
dren. The present Emperor—the young man’s great-uncle—is now 
in his eighty-fifth year, and lies at the point of death. Will the 
young man ever reign? Will he reign peacefully? Will he reign over 
a diminished or an augmented Austria? And will he be the last of 
the European Emperors? 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN REFUGEE 


Showing that Anybody—During War Times— 


centre of the stage. He is, on every 

side, the object of the most servile 

admiration. I have discovered this 
fact since I originated the fiction that I had 
myself been at the front. 

I hardly know what set me off on my imag- 
inary travels. I suppose it was chiefly despair 
at the paralysis of all original conversation 
since the Germans began battering down 
French forts and the Hearst papers began is- 
suing their daily battles. Whenever two 
friends met, it was necessary for them to 
exchange a few remarks and, somehow, these 
remarks always lacked variety. For a day 
or two, at the beginning of the war, I found 
myself remarking to acquaintances that I 
couldn’t believe the reports were true; they 
seemed more like dreams, they were so hor- 
rible; the next day I ventured the opinion 
that the Kaiser was crazy; shortly afterwards 
I had the acuteness to add that of course one 
must distinguish between the German people 
(who are splendid fellows, every man of them) 
and their ruler. After that, I spread the in- 
formation that I was glad to be in the good old 
U. S. A., that I pitied my various friends in 
Eurc>e but supposed they were in no real 
danger, that I thought the Germans were 
bound to be beaten since there were so many 
nations against them, but that of course no- 
body could tell what was going on because the 
censorship was so strict. Here I stuck for 
awhile, and for a few days there was nothing 
to say but “Hullo. Have you heard the 
latest? The Germans are still pressing west- 
ward,” or “Hullo! Did you know that the 
Russians are still pressing southward?” After 
a while even this palled. 

And then, at about this time I had an in- 
spiration! I suddenly realized that personal 
reminiscences would be well received. 


T= refugee from Europe now holds the 


ONE night, as I was riding uptown in a 
crowded subway train, I fell against 

Smith. We hadn’t seen each other for a full 

year. 

Smith carried two newspapers, of which one 
proclaimed a German victory in five-inch 
headlines, while the other announced a tri- 
umph for France in six-inch headlines. A map 
of France projected from his side-pocket, and 
under his elbow was wedged a rolled-up copy 
of the Illustrated London News, which I knew 
contained diagrams representing the compara- 
tive military forces of the warring nations, as 
shown by a row of soldiers sloping steeply, 
from a huge Russian down to a minute Monte- 
negrin. Smith was fairly bursting with war- 
news. 

“Well,” he cried. ‘What do you think of 
this latest battle?” 

I ventured some inconclusive remark. 

“T suppose the censorship prevents us from 
having any accurate idea about what’s going 
on out there,” he continued, cleverly. 

Here is where I realized my opportunity. 

“Of course,” I replied. ‘In fact, the news- 
paper reports distort every thing that I saw 
in France during the first month of the war.” 

The effect was tremendous. Two dejected 
brokers swung on their straps to gaze at me. 
The shopgirls, who were wedged in the seats 
in front of me, honored me with a long stare— 
to see what a refugee really looked like—and 
then concealed their disappointment in a far- 





Can be Something of a Hero 
By Frederick Lewis Allen 


away expression which meant that they were 
all listening intently. : 

“WHAT! WERE YOU THERE?” Smith 
fairly shouted. “Tell me about it.” His 
expression was that of a gold-miner face to 
face with a nugget. 

Rapidly marshalling in my mind a few scat- 
tered impressions which I had gathered from 
the newspaper refugee-stories, I cleared my 
throat impressively and began: 

“My first intimation of any serious trouble 
was in Paris. One morning I was sitting in 
my room hunting in my phrase-book for the 
French equivalent of ‘please get me some soap. 
In our country the hotels provide it,’ when 
I overheard some Frenchmen talking in loud 
voices outside my window. I had frequently 
heard men talking in the street before, and 
had attached no special significance to the 
fact; now, however, something in their tones 
alarmed me. 

“Immediately I rang for a servant, and 
looked up the word ‘war’ in my phrase-book. 
The servant appeared in full military unform, 
his face suffused with patriotism. At orice 
my quick eye took in the man’s unusual cos- 
tume. 

“* Est-ce que c’est la guerre?’ I asked. 

“*Ves,’ replied the good fellow in faultless 
English. But before I go any further I should 
like to say that I cannot speak too highly of 
the courtesy and consideration of the French. 

“T immediately rushed to the proprietor 
of the hotel, surprising him in the act of kissing 
a map of Alsace which, for thirty years, he 
had carried in his uppereft-hand waistcoat 
pocket. His face was drawn. His wife sat 
beside him. Her face was also drawn. It 
was also painted. 

‘When,’ I cried, ‘does the next train leave 
France?’ 

“The proprietor consulted his watch. ‘In 
eleven minutes,’ he replied with natural emo- 
tion. 

The effect on the straphangers of this part 
of my narrative was tremendous. A small 
boy ten feet down the car nudged the fat man 
beside him. “Did you get that, pop?” he 
said huskily. ‘Eleven minutes!” Amaze- 
ment was written on the faces of the shopgirls. 
I got my breath and proceeded. 


““T‘HERE was not an instant to lose. I 

hurried to my room, and, tossing into 
a suitcase a few of the merest necessities of 
life—a toothbrush, a Baedeker, a phrase- 
book, a sponge-bag—I ran downstairs. The 
hotel, so tranquil a moment before, was in 
confusion. The porters had all gone to the 
war. The clerks were all out in the square 
hanging wreaths of flowers on an Alsatian 
statue. Everywhere one could see guests 
rushing about, carrying handbags, and even 
suitcases, unaided. It made one realize what 
war means. I witnessed one rather touching 
incident. As I left the hotel, an American 
brushed past me. ‘I’m going home,’ he said. 
‘The bar’s closed.’ Deeply affected by the 
man’s patriotism, I called a taxi, barricaded 
myself inside of it, and started for the station. 


“Tn the streets of Paris, all was bustle and: 


confusion. Regiments of soldiers marched 
to and fro at full speed, kissing women and 
waving flags. The air was full of cries of 
‘Vive la France!’ The main streets were 
piled with trunks, discarded by taxi-drivers 





who had been overcome with patriotism 
while driving their clients to the station and 
had left for the front. 

“Prominent Americans sat in the Place 
de la Concorde surrounded by heaps of bag- 
gage. Some of them were offering to purchase 
a taxi and proceed in it under the protection 
of the American flag. Others were engaged in 
writing to President Wilson, asking him please 
to stop the war at once, or, failing that, to 
provide a special train. The French were 
wonderfully composed. I am loud in praise 
of the French! In fact, I cannot speak too 
highly of them. 

“At the station the confusion was inde- 
scribable. All the trains were full of soldiers; 
refugees were lucky to get seats at all. I se-~ 
cured an excellent position on the floor, and 
the train started. I had had nothing to eat 
or sleep for forty-eight hours—” 

“Nothing to what?” interrupted Smith 
curiously. 

“Nothing to sleep or drink for forty-eight 
hours,” I corrected myself. ‘All about me 
people were complaining about the privations 
they had suffered,—the lack of taxicabs, the 
really indifferent food. None, however, could 
speak too highly of the French—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Smith impatiently. ‘Never 
mind that. Later on—what happened? How 
did you get home?” 


‘TE was only through the merest good luck 

that I got home at all,” I continued. “In 
London I found a vast crowd collected outside 
the Cunard :office, clamoring for tickets. I 
broke into it and stole a ticket. 

“‘ As for the journey home, it was uneventful. 
There was nothing to do but write letters of 
advice to President Wilson and watch the 
German, Russian, French and English cruisers 
hot in pursuit of us. We also watched the 
floating mines go by. We proceeded at full 
speed, with all lights blanketed and the cornet 
removed from the orchestra as an added pre- 
caution against capture. The captain re- 
mained on the bridge for five days and nights, 
and I feel that I am only speaking for the rest 
of the passengers when I say that I cannot 
speak too highly of his—” 

“Grand Central!” cried the guard. A wave 
of humanity swept toward the doors, carrying 
me with it, and in another instant I was out- 
side the train. My last glimpse of my audience 
showed me Smith almost transfixed with 
wonder, the shopgirls wide-eyed with admira- 
tion, the small boy gasping with excite- 
ment. I was the lion of the moment. It is 
a wonderful sensation to be a war hero. 

Since then I have amplified my experiences 
to include a trying hour in Brussels, a forced 
retreat from Berlin and alarming arrest as 
a French spy in Alsace, and glimpses of various 
cavalry skirmishes on the banks of the Rhine, 
Rhone, Seine, Saone, Meuse, and Moselle. 
Let me advise my readers to try it, without 
delay. I recommend this system to all. If, 
at any time, you find that the conversation 
needs stimulation, or if you feel that you are 
not being treated with sufficient deference, 
consideration or respect, all that is necessary 
is to turn to the neighbor on your right and 
begin, ‘‘That reminds me of a little incident 
that happened while I was at Namur during 
the siege. . . .” 

The audience is yours. 
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| bese rg yourself in a 
cabaret in New York. 
The rat-tat-tat of the 
drums is heard above the 
roar of the street-cars. The 
glare of electric lights re- 
veals rows of tables at 
which men and women are 
supping and drinking. Their 
banter and laughter are 
drowned by the music of 
the band. The highballs 
and bottles are seen but 
dimly through the clouds of 
cigarette smoke. On every 
side: you hear the harsh, 
sharp voices of Broadway. 
All is uproar and confusion. 
Suddenly, the music stops 
and the lights are dimmed. 
A wistful and haunting mel- 
ody comes from the guitars. 
It is the music of the South 
Pacific. A frail figure, with 
bare legs and loosened hair, 
emerges from a narrow 
door, keeping time with the 





Mrs. Douglas Crane in her South Sea Dance 


The “Poi” dance as performed by an adopted South Sea Islander 
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plaintive notes of the gui- 
tars. The figure is Mrs. 
Crane’s, and, as she goes 
on with her extraordinary 
dance—if you have ever 
journeyed tc the South 
Seas, or if you know well 
your Louis Becke and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson—the 
scene will fade from your 
view and you will behold, 
in its stead, the moonlit 
beach at Tahiti, with its 
thicket of tiger lilies. You 
will see the natives, danc- 
ing, now slowly, now madly, 
about their midnight fires. 
You will hear the splash of 
the waves upon the starlit 
and sandy beaches. You 
will smell the perfumes of 
the tropics and feel the 
poetry of their spell, and 
then—a quick burst of ap- 
plause! and you are back 
again amid the roar and the 
tumult of Broadway. 
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BOOKS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 


Advice Offered Cheerfully to Prospective Patrons of Literature. 


ITH most of us, all we ask of a 
“pleasant” book is that it shall 
ward off ennui: and this seems to 
be the function of most of our current 

writers, who cultivate this legitimate minor art 
withasuccess that is measured by their epheme- 
ral popularity. A few of us, however, ask more: 
that in addition to beguiling our tedium, a 
pleasant book shall enlarge our mental horizon 
and refine our philosophy of life. The few 
authors who do this may not in their day share 
the great rewards of their lesser brethren, but 
it is they only who reach the upper slopes of 
Parnassus and become our permanent bene- 
factors and the major gods of our literature. 

Of “unpleasant” books it is more difficult to 
speak. We may sanely beguile our tedium by 
the contemplation of evil only if the vehicle 
that presents it to us has dignity and beauty; 
even then our ultimate satisfaction becomes 
one of either scientific or moral values. “We 
are not pleased,” says a great modern phil- 
osopher, “by virtue of the suggested evils, 
but in spite of them; and if ever the charm of 
the beautiful presentation sinks so low, or the 
vividness of the represented evil rises so high, 
that the balance is in favor of pain, at that 
very moment the whole object becomes hor- 
rible. ... As an esthetic value it is de- 
stroyed; it ceases to be a benefit; and the 
author of it, if he were not made harmless by 
the neglect that must soon overtake him, 
would have to be punished as a malefactor 
who adds to the burden of mortal life.”’ 


HESE are, perhaps, unduly big guns to 

train on “Clark’s Field,” Mr. Herrick’s 
recent novel, and yet Mr. Herrick because of 
his training, his unusually clear, dispassionate 
outlook, his exceptional skill, deserves the 
most attentive consideration. And his book 
presents an odd problem: The balance of his 
achievement is almost “in favor of pain,’ but 
not quite. The book begins fairly pleasantly, 
with the history of a simple family of farmers, 
the Clarks, treating of their gradual decline, 
the narrowing of their possessions to a single 
field, and the growth of the community around 
it. But presently, with the departure and 
gradual disappearance in the West of one of 
the heirs, the consequent clouding of the title 
to the field, and the extinction of the family 
till only a dull little girl, Adele, remains, the 
story becomes a steady crescendo’ of ethical 
squalor. Eventually, the girl, through the 
Judge of Probate, becomes the ward of a trust 
company and, through its clearing of the 
title and a skillful manipulation of building 
lots, heiress to a great fortune. The career of 
Adele at an abominable “finishing school” 
on the Hudson and at an even more abom- 
inable one abroad, her development into a 
reckless, brainless spendthrift, her elopement 
with a callow fool —all this is the perfectly 
logical working out of a hopelessly painful 
thesis. Logically the 
book should end here, 
and disagreeably. 
There is nothing in the 
character of the girl as 
woven by Mr. Herrick 
to justify her sudden 
moral redemption at 





By Henry Brinsley 


I should feel toward it as I did toward 
“The Custom of the Country” and, on a 
lower plane, “The Titan’; that it had no 
possible aesthetic justification. Mr. Herrick 
may, perhaps, have felt this also, and by 
casting internal logic to the winds may have 
tried, with his “pleasant” moral ending, to 

















EARL DERR BIGGERS 


author of “Love Insurance” and “Seven Keys to Bald- 
) 


pale,” was graduated from Harvard in 1907 and subse- 

quently lasted the somewhat bitter sweets of a career as 

reporter, columnist, and dramatic critic on the Boston 

Traveller until 1912, since which lime he has lived by his 
inspired typewriter alone 


give his book a retroactive justification. 
The fact remains, however, that the bulk of 
the book is essentially disagreeable. To some, 
despite this, it may have the requisite ‘charm 
of a beautiful presentation’: to me the presen- 
tation has the beauty of extreme clarity and 
definiteness, and that, of course, is consider- 
able, but at the same time it is dryly brilliant, 
and as hard as nails. I may also add, with- 
out reluctance, that it is a steadily interesting 
study of. a characteristic phase of American 
life (if so stodgy a verbal doughnut will be 
permitted me). 


ANOTHER deliberately unpleasant book I 

strongly commend to the attention of every 
thoughtful — and thoughtless — reader. This 
side of DeFoe’s “ Journal of the Plague Year,’ 
I have read few imaginative works more speci- 
fically vivid than “ War,” by Mr. W. Douglas 
Newton; and until the military censorship of 
the European press is removed, there will be 


“Book roasting” Vanity 
Fair’s suggestion for en- 
livening winter evenings 


no account available of the horrors of an in- 
vasion that will equal this in seriousness and 
intensity of effect. It purports to be the ac- 
count of an eye witness of the invasion of Eng- 
land by a foreign force, showing the helpless- 
ness of inexperienced defenders and impro- 
vised defences against a trained machine. It 
is a horrible, and now unexpectedly necessary 
book, admirably done. And for once I agree 
with the ineffable Monsignor Hugh Benson 
who in a preface expresses a wish that it be 
translated into at least three foreign languages; 
and with Mr. Kipling who writes an intro- 
duction to the book, and who, alas, has been 
crying “ Wolf!” so many years almost alone. 


DECIDEDLY “pleasant” book is “Love 

Insurance,” by Mr. E. D. Biggers. Frivo- 
lous amusement is his sole, minor aim, and he © 
achieves it, although on a regrettably low level 
of performance. The crux of his plot is not a 
novel one—the dilemma of a man pledged to 
further the suit of another while himself in 
love with the other’s lady: but Mr. Biggers’ 
initial manipulation of it is amusingly ingen- 
ious in that the affianced gentleman, an Eng- 
lishman of title, insures his announced wed- 
ding at Lloyds and that the gentleman who is 
victim of the dilemma is an employee of 
Lloyds detailed to see that the contract is 
fulfilled. Mr. Biggers carries these two gentle- 
men to a southern resort, San Marco, where 
the beautiful heiress is, and plunges them 
briskly into complications. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Biggers does not understand the beauty 
of economy: he has more Box-and-Cox com- 
plications than are either necessary or artis- 
tically valuable. And in adopting a medium 
that is meant to be steadily humorous, he has 
fallen rather into the conventions of humor— 
the verbal standards of Puck and Judge, 
excellent standards in their way (they have 
eased the tedium of countless sittings in bar- 
bers’ chairs) but not calculated to wear well in 
a long book. I once heard an elderly master 
of witty writing caution a junior: “Never, 
my boy,” said he, “be quite as funny as you 
think you can be—and always be a little more 
refined than you want to be.” This is simply 
another way of phrasing “restraint.” I think 
Mr. Biggers will derive great help from a care- 
ful study of the works of Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris—it will enable him to refine an already 
amiable talent. 


N “Canadian Nights” Mr. Albert Hickman 
gives us an uproariously “pleasant” book, 

a collection of stories localized over our north- 
ern border. They are really funny, in a full- 
blooded way—tales of buffoonery and adven- 
ture, interspersed with character studies that 
retain their reality even while handled as cari- 
catures (a difficult feat). And Mr. Hickman’s 
level of writing is a very good level: he has the 
vigorous, flexible, sophisticated style of a com- 
petent reporter, free 
from the exigencies of 
his office and imbued 
with a love of sound 
letters. His very com- 
petence and freedom 
sometimes betray him 








the end and her devo- 
tion to a life of intelli- 
gent philanthropy. And 
if the book had ended, 
as I think logically, 
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a bit, in that he likes 
to play with his own 
humor, rhetorically, in 
the conscious manner 
> of the younger Kipling, 
= (Continued on page 86) 





Miss Starr in a new field 


AVING delved into jealousy for 
the past two years while playing 
Gabrielle Jannelot in “The Secret,” 
Miss Frances Starr is to find a pleas- 
ant relief, in January, in a new play 
recently chosen for her by Mr. Belasco. 
It is the latest work of Edward Knob- 
lauch and, unless the public goes 
against all justifiable human expecta- 
tions, the production will prove an 
astounding success. The heroine, ac- 
cording to Miss Starr, is a simple, 
normal woman, and not jealous at all, 
and the story itself is simple and nor- 
mal. Before Miss Starr appears in the 
Knoblauch play, however, she will, 
beginning in October, assume her jeal- 
ousy again in her old part in “The 
Secret” for a period of ten weeks. 
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WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS 


Concerning a Few of the New Productions Which Already Seem to be on the Road to Success 


great depression resulting from it, the 
public seems to be unusually hungry 
for farce this year, for, with the season 
scarcely as yet out of its swaddling clothes, 
three farces have already stepped into popular- 
ity and seem destined to meet with success. 
Of the three, “Twin Beds,” Margaret 
Mayo’s dramatization of Salis- 
bury Field’s little book, is the 
cleverest. In it there has been 
a distinct attempt at charac- 
terization, particularly in the 
réle of the matter-of-fact but 
extremely jealous wife of an 
opera singer, who has raised 
her husband, by hand as it 
were, from a twenty dollar 
a week cabaret singer to a thou- 
sand dollar a performance Met- 
ropolitan star. This part is 
uncommonly successful in the 
skillful hands of Miss Ray Cox, 
arecent recruit from vaudeville, 
and a favorite in London. The 
moral of ‘““‘Twin Beds” seems 
to be that two beds are better 
than one when you come to 
dramatize them and desire at 
the same time to observe the 
proprieties. A great deal of the 
action of this little play would 
have been quite impossible if 
centered about an old-fashioned 
double bed; but with twin 
beds, as the field of action, 
placed as far apart as the walls 
of the room will allow, the 
veriest prude can enjoy Miss 
Mayo’s new play without the 
expenditure of a single blush. 


Pies because of the war, and the 


JN “The Third Party” on the 

other hand, there is an old- 
fashioned bed, which, although 
never actually seen, figures in 
the plot more or less disreput- 
ably throughout. By a series 
of situations only possible in 
a high speed farce, the hero and the heroine, 
who have met by chance, are obliged to pass 
themselves off as man and wife. The chance 
acquaintances whom they meet at this dinner 
party carry them off in their motor to spend 
the balance of the evening at their country 
house. When it is time to start for town again 
the last train has gone, the motor is incapaci- 
tated, and finally, when a thunder storm comes 
up, the hospitable host and hostess insist that 
the young couple shall stay on, and they 
immediately prepare the spare room for their 
occupancy. The remainder of the play is 
devoted to postponing the evil hour. This is 
done by a series of nerve-racking situations in 
which Mr. Taylor Holmes is brought forward 
in a réle which displays him to remarkably fine 
advantage. His performance in this play places 
him in the front rank of our American farceurs. 

The third farce, “The High Cost of Loving” 
at The Republic, is as crooked as a ram’s 
horn when it comes to the question of morality. 
Upon analysis one finds it to be merely a 
crude old-fashioned German farce. Only the 
acting and the irresistible boyishness of Lew 
Fields takes the curse off “The High Cost of 
Loving.” Like Peter Pan, Lew Fields is an 
actor who will never grow up. He brings to 
the réle of a case-hardened old reprobate such 


By Acton Davies 


an atmosphere of wholesome fun that all the 
sordidness and vulgarity of the play seem to 
evaporate in the geniality of his personality. 
In fact, it would not be at all surprising if, 
thanks to Mr. Field’s peculiarly winning way, 
“The High Cost of Loving,” in spite of its 
many and blatant crudities, should prove the 
most popular and long-lived farce of the three. 





Sylvester Schaffer, the modest juggler, marksman, painter, violinist, animal trainer 
and all-around circus, as seen through the “‘rayonnist” and slightly cubistic eyes of 
James H. Dougherty 


ONE of the most amazing theatrical prod- 

igies of the season has been seen in the 
attenuated form of Sylvester Schaffer, the 
human three-ring circus, who, after scoring a 
sensation at the Forty-Fourth Street Theatre, 
suddenly broke his contract at the end of the 
first week of his engagement, and plunged 
straight into vaudeville at the Palace. It is 
not so much the things that Schaffer does, as 
it is the inimitable way in which he accom- 
plishes them, whether he is doing conjuring 
tricks, catching cannon balls on his neck, 
balancing a Roman chariot on his chin, making 
oil paintings in three minutes, or soothing the 
savage beasts on the stage, and the savage 
breasts in the audience with an exquisitely 
rendered violin solo. Schaffer fascinates you 
always by his bearing and his breeding. He 
does everything in the way of stunts which 
you have always loathed in a variety perform- 
ance, but he does them with such consummate 
skill and such rare facility that suddenly you 
find yourself applauding against your will. 
On horseback Schaffer is perhaps at his best. 
His power over his other animals is also extra- 
ordinary, and his little trained fox terriers are 
as different from the ordinary educated dogs 
as Schaffer himself is above the ordinary 
vaudeville star. If anything, the man seems 


almost’ too modest in his stage demeanor. It 
is a question whether the ordinary vaudeville 
audience would not more readily appreciate 
his unusual cleverness if he accomplished his 
feats with a little more bravado. An occa- 
sional throwing out of the chest or an exultant 
strut carries a great deal of weight with such 
an audience; but this young German’s methods 
like his work, are his own. He 
has rightly been called “‘ Vaude- 
ville’s Superman.” 


‘THE first big surprise of 
the new season came with 
the opening of the beautiful 
new Candler Theatre and the 
production of “On Trial,” a 
drama by a heretofore unknown 
dramatist, Elmer L. Reizen- 
stein. This lucky youngster, 
who is still in his early twenties, 
and was until the night of his 
production a clerk in a lawyer’s 
office; stepped into fame in less 
than one night. He didn’t have 
to follow the usual course of 
waking next morning to find 
himself famous. The enthusi- 
asm of that first night’s audi- 
ence kept them in their seats 
cheering lustily for the young 
author long after the final 
curtain—and what a delight 
it is, and how rare, to have 
a theatre ringing with real 
enthusiasm! 

Young Mr. Reizenstein— 
more power to his pen—may 
score many another and still 
greater successes than “On 
Trial,” but he could never again 
enjoy such an ovation as came 
to him that first thrilling night 
of “On Trial.” It was a tri- 
umph of the unexpected, the 
victory of a dark horse—in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Reizenstein 
is red headed. 


(CURIOUSLY enough, the feature of “On 

Trial” which, aside from its absorbing 
story, made the greatest impression on the 
audience, was a device which has been used 
in almost every motion picture story that 
has ever been thtown on the screen. It 
remained, however, for this young play- 
wright to utilize it for legitimate drama. 
Technically, in the language of the movies, 
this device is known as a “cut-back”; in 
other words, when a character on a motion 
picture screen begins to relate past events, his 
narrative is flashed on the screen. This is 
just what Mr. Reizenstein has done with ex- 
traordinary success in “On Trial.” He has 
put his cart before the horse with complete 
success. The play opens almost at its own 
finale. It is a court room scene where a man 
is on trial for murder. He has refused to make 
a statement in his own defense; the business 
of the court proceeds with the first witness for 
his prosecution; the murdered man’s wife 
takes the stand to give her testimony. As she 
begins to speak, the scene fades, and by a re- 
markably ingenious scenic effect, the stage 
changes to the room where the murder was 
committed. The entire episode of the killing 
takes place before the audience. The same 

(Continued on page 82) 





GAIL KANE (upper leit) 


whose fascinating use of expletive went far 
toward making a success of ‘Seven Keys to 
Baidpate’’—and who is inordinately fond 
of dogs—will be seen in‘ The Miracle Man” 


JANE COWL (centre) 


the celebrated star of “Within the Law,” will 
be presented in one of the important Selwyn 
plays. Miss Cowl is here shown mounted 
on her theatrical namesake, Mary Turner 


VANITY FAIR 


From The 
Madding Make-up Box 


DORIS KEANE (upper right) 


was to have played again her last year’s role 
in “ Romance,” but illness will unfortunately 
stop her work until Spring, when she is 
to appear in a Dillingham production 


PAULINE FREDERICK (lower left) 


once prominently associated with Joseph— 
and his Brethren—will play the leading 
role in ““Innoccnt.” She is said to have posed 


for this snapshot in the wilds of Maine 














Miriam Lewis’s moonlit beauty 
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THE LONDON STAGE CLEARED FOR INACTION 


The Bubbling Over of the War Cauldron Has Driven Audiences From the Theatres 


ONDON dramatics 
have shifted quite 
suddenly from the 
stage to the street. 

Only a few theatres are 
holding out against the 
exciting curbstone attrac- 
tions produced by the 
war. With free spec- 


By Campbell Lee, with Drawings by Fish 





tacles of the King and 
Queen appearing nightly 
to enthusiastic crowds 
in front of Buckingham 
Palace, with Lord Lons- 
dale addressing the same 


not of sense.” The end 
is so extremely sentimen- 
tal that only the critics 
who take their calling 
with great seriousness 
can discuss “The Sin of 
David” without speaking 
of the chee-ild. But the 
too-Tennysonian ending 














may be forgiven for the 
sake of the fresh and 
delicate phrasing and the 
melody of the piece. 
“The Sin of David” 
was so very good that, for 








audience from the top of 
a taxi, and a continuous 
come-and-go of ministers 
and military moguls at 
the War Office, nobody 
bothers about stalls at ten-and-six. Surely fate 
was in the war bomb that trapped twenty thou- 
sand innecent Americans in London and then 
gave them no place to go to but the South Ken- 
sington Museum and Madame Tussaud’s Wax- 
works. If it were not for Miss Ethel Levey’s 
inspiring singing of Some of These Days at 
the Hippodrome a good many stranded ones 
from the States would feel as though they 
never were to see home again. There is one 
man in London who spends his days at the 
steamship offices and who every evening goes 
to hear Miss Levey sing Some of These Days 

. sing it too, just as though she were singing 
it to him. His wife and four children are 
traveling in Switzerland and have not been 
heard from since the outbreak of hostilities. 
His two sisters are lost somewhere in the south 
of France. His mother-in-law went motoring 
in Germany late last month and has never 
come back. He is very worried and depressed. 
Of course a humorist would say that the 
mother-in-law-outlook was the one bright ray 
in his inky sky. But we happen to know that 
the only thing that sustains him at all is Miss 
Levey’s song. 


‘Two poetic plays flashed for a moment on 

the British boards before the cruel reality 
of war put them out. One was Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ “The Sin of David.” The other 
was Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna,” long 
under the censor’s ban in England, but finally 
reaching a brilliant licensed performance. It 
is interesting that both of these plays, the 
premiéres of the war season, should have had 
a military theme. 
“The Sinof David” 
is one of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ archaic and 
ardent love stories. 
It is lyrically told, 
and studded all 
over with the poet’s 
tender little rhap- 
sodies about the 
heroine’s hair—not 
even Helleu can 
etch hair better 
than Stephen Phil- 
lips. The title réle 
reveals Mr. H. B. 
Irving in a part 
quite cast for him. 
The David of the 
play is Sir Hubert 
Lisle, Commander 
of the field troops of 





In Maeterlinck’s “‘Monna Vanna,’ Miss Collier as Giovanna, Mr. Norman McKinnel as Guido 
and Mr. Lionel Atwill as Prinzivalle, show decided, though divergent, leanings 


the Puritan forces in 1643. He appears in the 
first act as a most blameless person, iron-willed, 
silent, cold . . . a frightful out-and-outer. His 
first act is to condemn to death young Lieuten- 
ant Joyce who had yielded to the lust of the 
flesh. Sir Hubert has hardly delivered himself 
of this holier-than-thouism when he falls under 
the spell of Miriam, the disturbing young wife 
of a fellow officer, Colonel Mardyke. Miriam, 
played by Miss Miriam Lewes, frankly aban- 
dons herself to a reciprocal passion. One 
could hardly blame her. The Colonel is old 
and crabbed. Sir Hubert is exceedingly hand- 
some in hisarmor. And he hasa gift for pretty 














es 


Ethel Levey, one of London’s few rays of sunshine, singing 
“Some of these Days” 


speeches. Very few Miriams could have 
resisted Sir Hubert, and this one made no 
effort to do so. Thereupon Sir Hubert com- 
mits the sin of David, when the ruler sends 
Uriah the Hittite to his death in battle so 
that he might marry Bathsheba, his wife. 
He dispatches Mardyke to the front on a fatal 
mission and subsequently weds the widowed 
Miriam. As in the Bible story there is a child. 
Just when their little son reaches the age when 
they have both transferred to him the pas- 
sionate love they originally lavished on each 
other, the child dies. Under the stress of grief 
Sir Hubert confesses his crime. Miriam, cold 
now, repudiates him. They are eventually, re- 
united however, “in marriage at last of spirit, 





fear the public might not 
like it, Mr. Irving felt 
nervously constrained to 
play Cosmo Gordon-Len- 
ox’s famous one-act farce 
“The Vandyck” immediately after it. If this 
was to take the poetic taste out of the mouth it 
was entirely successful. It was a bit like caviare 
after cool, luscious melon. Otherwise “The Van- 
dyck”’ is a fascinating study of a burglar who 
feigns insanity in order to steal the art collec- 
tion of a certain gentleman. Mr. H. B. Irving 
was stagey as always, and, as always, extremely 
interesting. His flair for dramatic effect never 
fails him. This was as apparent in his fan- 
tastic interpretation of the thief who dances 
violently about the room shrieking that he is 
“completely cured, completely cured” as in 
his rendering of his last lines in David: 


“Though the child shall not return to us 
Yet shall we two together go to him.” 


It was.a crucial test of an actor’s feeling for 
nuance that he could express such excessive 
sentimentality without being sentimental. 


MAETERLINCK’S “‘Monna Vanna,” a 

* drama in three acts in verse, mted 
Miss Constance Collier in the title réle. The 
besieged Liége brings the “Monna Vanna” motif 
fairly close, but there is otherwise no parallel 
between the Red Cross duchesses leaving daily 
for the front and Vanna, the fifteenth-century 
war heroine, who set forth clad only in her 
mantle and sandals and lifted the siege of Pisa. 
Prinzivalle, a Florentine general, holds the fate 
of Pisa in the hollow of hishand. Hesummons 
Giovanna to appear before him in the costume 
described. Giovanna accedes to his request in or- 
dertosave Pisa. Guido, 
her husband, rages fu- 
tilely. Thescenein Prin- 
zivalle’s tent between 
Vanna clad only in her 
mantle of sequins and 
her own bright hair, 
and the Florentine ruler 
bandaged after an as- 
sassin’s attack, reveals 
the fact that Prinzi- 
valle had been a boy- 
hood admirer of Van- 
na’s, that he now loved 
her madly, and that he 
hasno intention of hurt- 
ing a hair of her head. 
During their interview, 
there is an uprising 
against the general. 
Vanna, to save his life, 
takes him back to Pisa 

(Continued on page 86) 





maddening Mr. H. B. Irving 
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Princess Victoria Louise, born 1892, 
married Prince Ernest-Auguste of 
Brunswick. She ws a Lieutenant Colonel 
of the famous Death’s Head Iussars 


Wilhelm, German Prince Eitel Frie- 
and Prussian Crown drih, the Karser’s 


Prince, was born in 

1882, married the 

Duchess Cecilie of 

Mecklenburg He has 

the rank of Colonel 
of hussars 


second son, was born 

in 1883. He marrted 

Sophia-Charlotte, 

Duchess of Oldenburg 

and is a Major of 
foot guards 
























































Prince Adalbert, born 1884, unmarried, Prince August-Wilhelm, born 1887, Prince Oskar, born 1888, recently married Prince Joachim, youngest son of the 
is a lieutenant commander in the navy, married Princess Alexandria Victoria Ina Bassewitz, now Countess of Ruppin. War Lord, was born in 1890, is unmar- 


and also Captain of foot in the army of Schleswig - Holstein - Glucksburg He is a Lieutenant of foot guards ried, and a Lieutenant of foot guards 


The Children of the European War Lord 


BOVE are shown the seven children of the German Kaiser; six sons bred.” Even the Kaiser’s only daughter is the Colonel of the famous 
and one daughter. All of them are officers in the German army. Death’s Head Hussars. The only portraits of the Emperor, which have 

It may be said of them, as it has been said of their father—and indeed shown him in civilian clothes, are those taken during his rare visits to his 
of the whole Hohenzollern family—“ Born in a palace; in a barracks grandmother in England and he does not look at all natural in them. 
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MR. JAMES K. HACKETT’S OPPORTUNITY 


A Chance for Him to be of Genuine Service to Our Stage 


UENCE and wealth—the two planets 
most favorable to opportunity—have come 
into conjunction in the horoscope of Mr. 
Hackett, widely known as a virile and pic- 
turesque actor, and quite recently the inheri- 
tor of a large fortune. Mr. Hackett is at pres- 
ent absorbed in the study of the réle of Othello. 
He has weighed every word of the part and 
considered every scene in its relation to the 
other scenes and players. All that remains 
for him to learn is whether or not the public 
will care to see the play. 

A great many persons—for the most part 
academic or ill-informed critics of the stage, or 
both—consider that the interpretation of a 
Shakespearian réle, Hamlet, for instance, is 
the Ultima Thule of dramatic art. But, after 
all, the actor who plays Hamlet is too often 
merely playing Booth, who played Charles 
Kean, who played the elder Kean, who is 
known to have altered his own fine perform- 
ance in order to play Garrick. There is not a 
scene or character in the play that does not 
come down to us so encrusted with tradition 
and with actors’ tricks that the original has 
long since been lost sight of. Were a player 
to essay a really original impersonation the 
critics would probably abuse his Hamlet roundly. 

It is a very difficult feat to play a part 
that has no traditions clustering about its 
head, no dust in the folds of its garments. 
That is what is meant by “creating a part,” 
and the time in America is now ripe for many 
such creations as well as for plays representing 
life in its most recent. phases, and-I, for-one, 
would prefer to see Mr. Hackett devote his 
experience, his talents and his newly-acquired 
fortune to the production of such plays than 
to the revival of Shakespearian dramas. 


HALF a century ago the English stage had 

reached just such a crisis as ours has 
reached to-day and it was then that Tom Rob- 
ertson decided to write plays that dealt with 
the actual life of that day and dealt with it 
simply and truthfully. Fortunately for the 
British theatre Robertson at last gained a 
hearing for his work. 

Just now no one knows how many American 
Tom Robertsons there are, knocking vainly at 
our managerial doors and demanding a pro- 
duction for the children of their brains. Cer- 
tainly our stage is in dire need of someone to 
write of life as it really is to-day. 

That many have been quite conscious of 
these conditions is evidenced by the various 
attempts that have been made in recent years 
to give a new impetus to the American drama. 
Unfortunately those engaged in these attempts 
have lacked the requisite knowledge and experi- 
ence although in more than one instance they 
have been prodigal with money. Mr. Hackett 
may, if he will, enter the arena better equipped 
than many of his predecessors, and he will be 
able, moreover, to profit by the mistakes that 
they have made. Inheriting from his father 
the Best traditions of the stage, and having 
enjoyed the double advantage of a scholastic 
education and practical experience, and pos- 
sessing a popularity as an actor that will ensure 

im a certain following, Mr. Hackett has 
within his grasp an opportunity for genuine 
achievement such as is seldom offered to any 
man. 

Within the past quarter of a century more 
than one distinctive school of “entertaining” 
drama has been successfully launched on our 
Stage. Among these may be mentioned those 


By James L. Ford 


of Harrigan and Hart, Charles Hoyt, and 
Weber and Fields. Not one of these began 
with the building of a playhouse. Each one 
had its own following firmly established when 
it claimed the attention of the public with a 
theatre of its Own. Mr. Hackett will surely 
know enough not to begin his enterprise by 
building or even by leasing a theatre. He will 





JAMES K. HACKETT 
in August, 1914, at his camp in the Thousand Islands. 
Mr. Hackett is a great judge of trout and, apparently, 
very particular as to the way they are prepared and cooked 


wait until he has created a following for a 
special kind of play, and then he will have no 
difficulty in obtaining a permanent home for 
it in New York at a moderate cost. What he 
should do now is to study the present trend of 
the drama abroad and try to discover Ameri- 
can plays that will reflect modern thought 
and conditions just as the most recent of the 
European dramatists have reflected those of 
their respective nations. 

It is scarcely believable that in estimating 
the value of these plays Mr. Hackett will mis- 
take discussion for drama, an error to which 
academic minds are over prone. He will bear 
in mind that not even the loftiest utterances 
of the copy-book have any value on the stage 
unless they are presented in true dramatic 
form, and he will also know that the world has 
moved on since stage children were stolen by 
gypsies and comedians hid under tables in 
order to escape the wrath of their pursuers. 


Now the march of theatrical progress has 

always been headed by the humbler 
classes. Indeed, the poor people are the only 
ones in New York who seem to do any think- 
ing. It is impossible to present Shakespearian 
dramas at high prices on Broadway, but, when 
the late Mr. Donnelly was managing the Mur- 
ray Hill Theatre at cheap prices, he regarded 
Shakespeare as his most popular author and 
devoted one-tenth of his time to his plays. A 
really modern playhouse should be one of low 


prices, though it will be very hard to convince 
any experienced actor or manager of this fact. 
It should have a gallery cheap enough to com- 
pete with the moving picture shows and one 
dollar should be the highest price for its best 
orchestra seats. In no other fashion can a 
meritorious and intensely modern play obtain 
a fair hearing, or a really significant move- 
ment for the betterment of the drama gain a 
real impetus. 

There are many signs in the theatrical 
heavens that the present moment is more 
than favorable to such an enterprise. To 
begin with, our public has for many years 
shown a greater interest in the play than in 
the star. It is no longer possible for an 
actress like Maggie Mitchell to trundle herself 
around the country year after year with her 
version of “Fanchon.” Were the Florences 
alive to-day they would have to have a new 
“Mighty Dollar” every season, and Mr. John 
T. Raymond would find himself a loser were 
he to try to present ‘Colonel Sellers” to 
sophisticated American audiences for more 
than ten consecutive years. 

We hear less of “personality” and “tem- 
perament” now than we did a dozen years 
ago, and as for those actors who insist upon 
presenting themselves in a monologue instead 
of a real drama, I have noted that they devote 
most of their season to “‘resting,’”’ or to ex- 
plaining to the public that it is impossible to 
find plays that will worthily exploit their tal- 
ents. This is quite true. It is more difficult 
than ever to find a one-part play that will en- 
tertain the public longer than a week. Mono- 
logues have had their day! 


"THAT our public is ripe for modern satirical 
plays is indicated by the success already 
enjoyed here by Bernard Shaw, and yet our 
managers are just as much afraid of a modern 
satirical comedy as they were before the pro- 
duction of “Candida” and “You Never Can 
Tell.” Heaven knows there is enough in our 
modern American life to keep a dozen satirists 
busy, and yet the average manager lives in 
great fear of a novelty lest “somebody might 
not like it.” The entire object of satire is to 
go against popular superstition and feeling, 
and not with it. There are countless American 
themes at hand waiting for a satirical dramatic 
pen. So far but few of them have been so 
much as attempted by our dramatists. This is 
the moment psychologique for satirists. 
Another evil that Mr. Hackett has an op- 
portunity to correct is the custom of engaging 
good-looking feminine amateurs, instead of 
experienced actresses, for their important 
parts. If the managers themselves knew how 
much money they lost by saving a few dollars 
on the salary of an actress, and “covering” 
themselves by pointing to the good looks of 
the amateur, they would have a greater respect 
for acting as an art than they now have. They 
would realize that the ability to act was a 
necessary part of the equipment of an actress. 
The opportunity that lies before Mr. 
Hackett is enormous, and he has only to make 
known the fact that he is in the market for 
something beside a ‘“‘costume” play, to have 
any number of manuscripts laid at his feet. 
If, with his great stage knowledge and experi- 
ence, he should fail—as other more ignorant 
men have failed—to select the good ones, then 
let him go back to his sword plays and their 
velvet costumes, and their inevitable one-two- 
three, cut-and-thrust! 
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A LA ROBERT W. CHAMBERS AND 

CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
“. . It is so hard. I wish I knew 
what to say,” parried the girl, dropping 
the cigarette from her-fastidious fingers. 
She crossed her satiny knees, letting one 
impetuous ankle gleam from something 
exquisitely frilled and exquisitely per- 
fumed. Though dazzled by her rosy 
elbow, he continued to regard her with 
the same angular but well-bred air. 
“Well then,” she said at last, “if you 
must have an answer, here”—and, put- 
ting both her bare arms around him, she 
lifted her lips to his. 





“Yes,” @ la A. B. Wensell and Edith Wharion 


A LA EDITH WHARTON AND 
A. B. WENZELL 
Ms and it seemed to her that they 
had stood thus for hours. Neither spoke 
—the silence was almost turbulent. He 
gripped the back of the chair as though 
it were human, as though he would 
wring an answer even from the insensate 
heart of it. His attitude of conscious 
and continual absorption showed her 
that he was more than half aware of the 
sort of timidity she employed to cloak 
her confidence. It was another hour 
before she moved and said:““ Very well.” 





YES! § 


Proposals Done in e i. 


the Manner of Four 
of Our Best Known 
Artists—and Authors 


Text by Louis 
Untermeyer 





“Yes,” a la Flagg and Edna Ferber 


a 


A LA GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
-_. . and flung herself on the ground. 
“It’s good to get away from stupid 
Lenox and the shoddy glare of New 
York,” she sighed. “Aiken is the loveli- 
est of places—if you don’t talk love.” 
He lost his hat and his temper coming 
close to her. “What about me?” he de- 
manded, almost savagely. “Don’t,” she 
pleaded, “can’t you wait until, until after 
tea?” ... “No,” he urged, “tell me 
now. Is it to be ‘yes’?” “Y-yes,” she 
faltered. They kissed. Far off two curi- 
ous sparrows watched them. They kissed. 






A LA EDNA FERBER AND JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“ 


- + + No,I won't,” snapped Molly 
McFlimsy, with a fire which many a 
rags-is-royal-raiment-heroine might have 
envied. “I’m sorry—but I’ve resigned 
from the Amalgamated Order of Those- 
upon- Whom - the- Mantle-of-O. Henry- 
has-Descended, and I’m too tired to 
think of some snappy way to end on my 
own account.” “Don’t try,” he said. 
“Hang the climax! Can’t you just: say 
‘yes’?” . “Sure,” she chuckled. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR TENNIS FOR WOMEN? 


By Clare Cassel 


North Jersey Coast and Long Island Champion. Holder, with Miss Marie Wagner, 
of the New York State Double Championship, 1914 


HY does not the American gir] play 
tennis as well as the English girl? A 
good many people would perhaps try to 
answer this question by asking me an- 
other one: “Don’t you think that Mrs. Bundy 
(May Sutton), Miss Mary Browne and Miss 
Hotchkiss are quite as good as any of the wom- 
en in England?” But this is not a fair ques- 
tion, for we are talking of the average player 
in each country; and it is perfectly evident 
that there are in England, and even on the 
Continent, fifty women at least who compare 
favorably with our American first ten. 

We will, therefore, let the original question 
stand, and will try to answer it by saying that 
American girls have less ambition to play ten- 
nis well because they have fewer rewards for 
doing so. The scratch tournaments, open to 
all women, offer no attractions to the girl who 
is only beginning to play tennis seriously. 

There are too few handicap tournaments 
in this country. The English and the Euro- 
pean open tournaments almost always include 
handicap events for men and women, generally 
in both singles and doubles. The players 
are carefully handicapped by a professional 
referee, whose bread and butter depends on 
his ability to give each entrant a fair chance 
ofsuccess. Asa result of this, Miss Jones who 
plays a nice little game, and is improving, 
meets Mrs. Robinson who for years has been 
the champion in singles of her county, or 
even of England; and, instead of Miss Jones 
meeting with overwhelming defeat she is 
able, by virtue of her handicap, to give Mrs. 
Robinson a hard fight, and even, now and 
again, to beat ‘her. 

A beginner gains valuable experience in 
these contests, since she can enter without the 
feeling that she is there simply to make a help- 
less victim for some first-class player. 

Another reason why we American women 
do not, as a whole, play tennis as well as the 
English is our lack of good professionals. Most 
American women play in wretched form; and 

















Miss Edith Handy and Mrs. Pouch, a very strong New 
York team 


up to now we have hardly realized the im- 
portance of learning tennis from a first-class 
professional teacher of the game. There are 
but a handful of good professionals in the East; 
but there will be more within a few years, and 
the occupation is worth taking up by the same 
class of men from whom the thousands of golf 
professionals are recruited. 

If I were a professional I would impress two 
things upon my pupils; first, that the back- 
hand stroke is a thing to be studied most re- 
ligiously; second, that they should not try 
to volley before mastering the ground strokes. 
To play really well a woman must have a 
steady back court game. She should be taught 





Miss Marion Fenno and Miss Eleonora Sears—the 
best known Boston team 





Miss Cassel and Mrs. Marie Wagner, semi-finalists in 
the national championship 


Apropos of Football 


OW, when the football season is opening and many 
small colleges will, if last year is any criterion, play 
better football than some of their larger brethren, 

the task of picking a real “All-Amteérican eleven” is 
an impossible one for any single critic. 

Last year Vanity Fair solved the problem in a man- 
ner all its own, by securing the combined opinions of 
nearly a hundred men—coaches, veteran players and 
newspaper experts. 

This year Vanity Fair will solve the problem in the 
same way, but with some added improvements. The 
result will be a real All-American Team, covering the 
length and breadth of the country, and not dependent 
on any one man’s opinion. This eleven will appear 
in the December number, together with much interest- 
ing comment on the work of its members and their 
closest rivals for the honors. 


not to run up to volley unless her previous 
shot is of good length. 

I cannot too strongly urge more attention 
to doubles for women. First-class singles are 
extremely strenuous, but there are scores of 
women who would take great pride in being 
ranked among the best double teams for 
women—which are few and far between. On 
this page are photographs of four of the most 
successful pairs. 


[rt is a pity that women’s doubles have been 
so long neglected in America, for there is 
no prettier or more enjoyable form of the game. 
The present National Champions, and probably 
the best doubles team in the world, are Miss 
Browne and Mrs. Williams. They show such 
excellent team work, and volley and smash so 
well, that it is a great pleasure to watch them 
and a most valuable experience to play against 
them. Unfortunately, there are few such 
teams. Most women play the game without 
the least regard for their partnership obliga- 
tions, each hitting for herself. Broader interest 
in the doubles game, and a better understand- 
ing of its strategy, would correct all this. 

This year, for the first time, women’s dou- 
bles teams are to be ranked at the end of the 
season. This will have an excellent effect, 
Iamsure. For one thing, it will induce women 
to fall into the habit of playing with the same 
partner, which quickly leads to the remedying 
of individual faults, and to the strengthening 
of the team as a whole. If two fairly good 
players will go out and practice together, day 
after day, they can go into tournaments and 
easily beat pairs whose individual strength is 
far greater than their own. This is the pleas- 
ant thing about the doubles game—it depends 
far more on team play than on individual skill. 

To sum up, the things which will raise 
the standard of women’s tennis in America 
are threefold: we need more professional 
instructors; more handicap tournaments; and 
more women’s doubles. 




















Undefeated for several years—Miss Browne and Mrs. 
Williams, National Champions 
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i a man of contemporary 
science were to examine 
Mr. Adolph’ Wolff’s groups 
of sculpture, he would find 
them most readily explained 
by Mendelism; that is to say, 
anything which is a develop- 
ment from the complex to 
the simple. Mendel’s theory 
was that everything is in the 
seed or germ. The seed is 
complex because it is capable 
of extension in a thousand 
ways. The thing which de- 
velops from it is merely the 
result of simplification. And 
so let us argue that, artis- 
tically, the thing to do is to 
throw a work of art, while it 
is still in the germ, at the 








in developing or extending it 
emotionally. 

The Egyptians in their art 
began by departing radically 
from nature, but for the 
Cubists there is an important 
lesson in this. Just as the 
Egyptians came to have a 
rigid formula which ended by 
making them—as imaginative 
artists—completely sterile, so 
some of the Cubists of our 
day find themselves tied 
hand and foot by their re- 
straining formula. Indeed, 
only those of them have shown 
signs of true artistic repro- 
ductiveness who have re- 
garded their cubistic method 
simply as a stage in a pro- 











head of the public and allow 


them to use their imagination “ Tra- : 
dition 


“The Suppliant”’ 

















gressive and _ evolutionary 
artistic process. 


“Repose” 






































Rearing Horses: Sculpture by Anna Vaughan Hyatt 


the groups by her in the Metropolitan Museum of Art—she shows 
the same preference for the dynamic in life as distinguished from 
the statuesque. As an animal sculptor she has accepted the 
dictum of Rodin, “We must always look for the heroic which is latent 
in every natural movement.” It is to be observed that. the influence 
of Barye has made itself shown in much of Miss Hyatt’s earlier work. 


AS if to justify their invasion of what had been a very masculine 

field in art, certain of the women sculptors have challenged 
the men, by taking subjects which—as strength and vigor are 
essential qualities of their models—call for great virility of treatment. 
The rearing horses of Anna Vaughan Hyatt, the American sculptor, 
are a case in point. In “Winter” and in “Hunting Tigers”— 
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EDWARD SHELDON BREAKS A RECORD 


Three Broadway Managers Will, During the Winter, Hitch 


ETE FITCH once had five plays running 
in New York at the same time, but only 
two of them were plays of that year’s produc- 
tion—the rest were favorites of other years. 
But here comes Edward Sheldon with three 
plays—all new—and all of them expected to 
run simultaneously on Broadway. 

First, Charles Frohman will present Mr. 
Sheldon’s ‘‘The Song of Songs,” a dramatized 
(and localized) version of the novel by Suder- 
man; second, “The Garden of Paradise”’ will 
be offered to the public by the Liebler Com- 
pany with Emily Stevens in a fairyland set- 
ting; and, third, Charles Dillingham will 
present “The Lonely Heart” with John Barry- 
more as its bright particular star. 

This list of plays, long as it is, doesn’t mean 
scamped or hurried work. “The Garden of 
Paradise” has been in the author’s mind for a 
long time. ‘‘The Song of Songs” was written 
last winter, and the author is only to-day put- 
ting the finishing touches to the Barrymore 
play. What their fate will be remains to be 
seen, but those who have followed Sheldon’s 
work know that they can count—in whatever 
he writes—on color, charm, elemental pas- 
sion, and an extraordinary instinct for the 
theatre. This is an instinct which generations 
of actor-ancestors and years of play-tinkering 
can never equal. He is in the theatre but not 
of it—cheerfully keeping his ideals untouched 
by any taint of artificiality or commercialism. 

The story of Edward Sheldon’s birth as a 
dramatist is well worth recounting. 

About seven years ago, on a summer’s day 
during the theatrical doldrums, Miss Alice 
Kauser, the play agent, was sitting alone in 
her office facing her inevitable pile of manu- 
scripts. With a sigh she reached for one. It 
bore every sign of the amateur. It carried 
flagrant and depressing omens of a first play. 

She had hardly read a page before she sat 
up, her scent for a good drama thoroughly 
aroused; she read the first, the second, the 
third act. Then, as she finished it, she looked 
at the author’s address. It was a street in 
Cambridge. “Ah, a Harvard professor— 


HINTS ON HEALTH TALK 


health-talks it is a wise rule never to let a 
man make headway with fis symptoms 
before you have cut in with some of yours; for, 
sooner or later, symptoms must come into the 
talk and it is a rather grim question whose they 
shall be. Softness or hesitancy will cost you 
the only comfort that the conversation can 
bring. It is an ugly competition, and if you 
are downed at the start, you will lose the 
chance to mention feelings that are just as 
complicated and queer as those of any man on 
earth. Unselfish ideals have no place in this 
merciless encounter. If your legs ache, be 
quick and say so, regardless of the look of jeal- 
ous hate from him who wants to talk about his 
back. Bear in mind that it is your legs or his 
back that will prevail; there is no compromise; 
you will be the hammer or the anvil. In all 
health-talks there is one who gives and one 
who receives, and it is better to give than to 
receive. One sometimes tries to break in with 
a feeble, “Well, I haven’t been feeling just 
right myself,” but what is that against the 
other’s compact and orderly array of symp- 
toms, supported by a whole supply train of 
physiological reminiscences? The chief rule of 
strategy is to watch him warily and quickly 


Their Wagons to His Star 





EDWARD SHELDON 


This youthful author of “Romance” will have three plays 
running on Broadway this season 


probably of Biology,” she thought, musing on 
the theme of the play. The author was sum- 
moned by telegraph. When he presented 
himself, the bewildered guardian of Miss 
Kauser’s sanctum telephoned through,—‘ It’s 
a boy!” 


ALL JOKING ASIDE— 


interrupt. Never let him tell you what to take 
for it. That is one of the oldest of ambuscades, 
for it gives him the chance to tell you how he 
had it himself once, only ten times worse, and 
what he took, and how it acted, and this leads 
naturally to what he has now, and what he is 
taking, and how it is acting. And it is all up 
with you and many things of a deep and abid- 
ing interest hang on your lips unsaid. Is not 
your peculiar all-gone feeling as dear to you 
and as intrinsically valuable as those queer 
sensations at the back of his head? Wrest 
then your own share from him, for equal 
symptoms have equal rights. 


UNFAIRNESS TO WRITERS 


S° that solemn person is at it again, as he 
~~" has been any time these fifteen years, tell- 
ing perfectly commonplace journalists and 
novelists that they pander to the public taste. 
Why this austerity of tone in addressing these 
simple and unfortunate classes? Nobody 
thinks of going into all the retail shops and 
bothering the proprietors and clerks about the 
higher plane. Nobody even remonstrates with 
a bartender for giving the public what it wants. 
When a writer gives the public what it wants, 
it is somehow assumed that he keeps back bet- 


Now this sounded a little like the announce- 
ment of a birth, and it was—the birth of a 
dramatist. 

“He has sent his son to represent him,’ 
thought the play agent, as she rose to receive 
her visitor. The youth was tall, long-legged, 
apple cheeked and smiling, looking about 
fourteen of his twenty years. The play agent 
gasped. 

“Are you the author of ‘A Family Affair’ ?” 

he | am.”’ 

“Why”—and the play agent sank back 
weakly in her chair, “you wrote that play! 
Isn’t it rather—er—well, I thought your 
father was the author and had sent you to 
talk to me about it. 

To which Mr. Sheldon responded—“ What 
a dreadful play to send one’s son to talk 
about!” 

The play was never produced. It dealt with 
too unpleasant a theme, but, beside its evident 
brilliance and power, it showed a truly remark- 
able quality, in that it was ready to put into 
immediate rehearsal. This, as any manager 
will admit, is a most unusual thing in a first 
play. But the boy kept on writing, and Mrs. 
Fiske, .on reading his next manuscript said: 
“T want this,” and as a result of that remark, 
“Salvation Nell” leaped, with her jingling 
tambourine, into public favor. Since then 
there have followed, in rapid succession, “The 
Nigger,” vibrant with sympathy for an unde- 
veloped race; “The Boss,” reviling and ad- 
miring, in the same breath, the :inscrupulous, 
attractive, grafting, Irish-American politician; 
“Princess .Zim-Zim,” and “Egypt,” both of 
which failed to reach Broadway; “The High 
Road,” in which Mrs. Fiske carried aloft a 
banner of feminism, and, finally, ‘ Romance,” 
that charming and fragrant drama of first 
love. “Romance” has been his greatest 
popular* success. 

In the last six years Sheldon’s work, with 
its inevitable disappointments and transient 
victories, has aged him greatly. He now looks 
almost twenty-one. 

* Note: For ‘‘popular,” always read “‘financial.’’ 


ter things because he does not think the pub- 
lic wants them. Now anyone who has ob- 
served the usual writer at close range knows 
that the number of these better things is 
grossly exaggerated. There is hardly any 
conscious suppression of talent to be found 
among the members of this profession. Here 
is a general rule as safe as it is broad: The 
average writer’s unpublished thoughts are 
worse yet. Moralists like to talk about pander- 
ing to the popular taste when a man is doing 
only what comes natural to him. Why do 
they rank the abilities of writers so high that 
they assume every sign of weak-mindedness is 
deliberately feigned? They do not argue in 
that way about other people. A clergyman or 
a plumber may say an idiotic thing without 
being branded as a conspirator, but if a jour- 
nalist does so he is a Machiavellian creature 
corrupting public taste for his selfish purposes. 
Let there be charity in this matter. When a 
writer drivels, it does not follow that he is a 
hypocrite; on the contrary he is quite gen- 
uinely giving us his best. No conscious stoop- 
ing of a great mind but a little going its own 
gait innocently—the native wood-notes wild 
of a wooden head. .Why make it a question of 
morality? 
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The Mystery of Edna May—Mrs. Oscar Lewisohn 


T° the student of the English drama, there was always some- 

thing mysterious and almost supernatural about Miss Edna 
May. She made the most sudden and astounding success on 
the London stage, and then, without giving any explanations, 
she did not marry into the Peerage. It was the sort of thing no 
fellow could understand. It was almost like defying Destiny. 
Edna May’s appearance in “The Belle of New York” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre was the most startling phenomenon in the 
memory of the oldest theatrical knuts of London. The play was 
the noisiest thing that had ever happened to England, and Miss 


May was the quietest. It was probably the combination of these 
two things which created such a tremendous impression. She 
was like a cyclone cellar in a hurricane. Stunned by the furious 
energy of “The Belle,” the London public could only look to 
Edna May to keep them from being swept away. Men who, as 
a general rule, fail to remember anything since their last meal, 
still recall every detail of that great first night. In London 


to-day Miss May is a legend. Her career on the stage was so 
short that the generation which knew her now speaks proudly 
of her triumph to young gentlemen to whom she is but a name. 
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OUR WAR CORRESPONDENT AT THE FRONT 


I. It was our duty and so we gave Thomas 
Babington Harrison, better known to his friends 
as Tommy, a dinner at the club before he 
sailed for the “front” in Europe. In similar 
amiable fashion we had started that most 
spectacular of war-correspondents, on other 
occasions for Cuba, the Boer war and the war 
between Russia and Japan. So we stood on 
our chairs and made the ceiling of the big pri- 
vate dining-room shake as we wished God speed 
to our friend. Even Smith, the professional 
cynic, had nothing more cheerless to say than 
to warn Harrison to look out for airships. 

Tommy and I left the club together at about 
two o’clock in the morning. As we reached 
Broadway I pointed out an electric sign of a 
great newspaper. It was of the “Do You 
Know” variety, with his name in huge letters. 

“That is fame, old boy,” said I. 

He shook his head dubiously. 

“The outlook is a serious ane,” said he 
gravely. 

“For Germany or for the Allies?” I asked. 

“Oh, hang Germany and the Allies,”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I mean that it is a serious one for 
me. Suppose they tie up my despatches. 
Why, I got a decoration from the Mikado to 
console me for what his censor did to me in 
Manchuria. Drop in in the morning.” 

He hopped into a taxicab and was off like a 
shot. 


II. Tommy’s man Sato opened the door 
for me when I called next day. The sitting 
room was littered with Tommy’s trappings of 
war-—a khaki suit, with the ribbons of medals 
stitched to the coat; a big revolver in a belt 
case; a camera; field glasses; a saddle and 


By Frederick James Gregg 


saddle bags, and so on. Everything was in 
perfect order, thanks to the care of the in- 
scrutable Japanese. 

The master of the household dashed out of 
the dining-room to greet me, with a fork in one 
hand, and a letter in the other. 

“T’ve got to leave all these behind me,” he 
growled, pointing to the letter and to the gear. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“My friend at the State Department at 
Washington, the seventh Assistant Secretary, 
says that if I take any equipment with me I 
shall be regarded by the first commanding 
officers—French, English, Russian, German, 
or what not—that I may tun into, as an expedi- 
tion, rather than as a war correspondent and 
that my government won’t be responsible if I 
am taken out and shot.” 

He looked around to see if Sato was in sight. 

“Confound the Japanese. They introduced 
all this nonsense about war correspondents,”’ 
said Tommy. 

Sato appeared, sallow and smiling, at the door. 

“How many for luncheon?” he asked. 


III. A month or so later I saw Tommy in 
a tobacco shop in London. He was in the most 
civilian of clothes. There was nothing about 
him to suggest the hardened and experienced 
campaigner. 

“What are you doing here?” he shouted. 

“Business,” said I. ‘Had to run over for 
the chief! And you?” 

“Arrested ten times as a spy in France and 
Belgium, and then put out of the country. No 
explanations listened to. Passports no good!” 

“Going back?” I suggested. 

He ignored my query, and went on. 


“Saw Kitchener yesterday. He remem- 
bered me in South Africa; said he liked one of 
my books. Tried to read the riot act to him. 
He’s a stone wall. Told me my services were 
needed. ‘Where,’ I asked. ‘Here in London,’ 
he said. ‘Go ahead and deal with the psychol- 
ogy of the war.’ Then he looked out of the 
window and said, very softly. ‘We’ll attend to 
the news, Mr. Harrison, while you attend to 
the psychology.’ ”’ 

“Well?” said I to Tommy. “What have 
you been doing?” 

“Oh, I have been writing articles. Six of 
them. Here are the titles: ‘How the war has 
hurt the theaters,’ ‘War’s effect on French and 
German opera,’ ‘Likely result of the struggle 
on the universities,’ ‘The Militants as hospital 
nurses,’ ‘The war and the new dances,’ ‘The 
psychology of the bulletin board crowd.’ Just 
imagine me at this sort of thing! Me! Oh, 
and, by the way, Sato has gone home to 
Japan,” he said. 

“Yes,” I broke in. 
Avenue before I left.” 

“Did he say what he was going to do?” 

“Yes, he is to serve on the board of news- 
paper control at Tokio.” 

Tommy frowned and remarked grimly— 
“Qh, I always knew he was some sort of power 
in disguise. A General, I suppose, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 


“T met him on Fifth 


IV. I hear that, following the custom of 
their Japanese allies, the British War Office 
has recommended Thomas Babington Harri- 
son, for the medal of the Victorian order, be- 
cause of his services in promoting true neu- 
trality among the noncombatant nations. 


Ye Desyre of ye Clowne for ye Starre 


In whyche ye sit- 
uaylion ts setle 
forth 


By Carolyn Wells 
Drawing by Babette 


® 
Ye minstrel boy, hee trolled a laye, 
Untoe a shyning starre; 
Ye starre was verye farre awaye, 


Oh, verye, verye farre! 


Ye minstrel hathe 
aw’ye with ve 
luydies 


Ye minstrel, an impassioned swayne, 
Lauded ye starre above 
Alle other orbes, in dulcet strayne 


Of golden-throated love. 


Ye slarre is per- 
suayded by ye 
minstrel’s pleadynge 


Hee pledde, “Oh, lovely Starre, bee mine!” 
And humorynge hys whym, 
In alle her raydiance divyne, 


Thatte starre juste felle for hym! 


Butte ye minstrel was . 
onlie following ye ad- 
vyce of one Emersonne 


Ye minstrel, an ambytious youthe, 
Straitwaye forebore to woo; 
“TI wante you, Starre,” hee saide, “‘in truth, 


To hitche my waggonne to!” 
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Red Admiral, without doubt the best Orange or Red - Champion Cherokee, the best Chinchilla Persian in 
Persian male in America. Owned by the Misses America. Owned by the Green Witch Cattery, Green- 
Champion, Staten Island ,° wich, Conn. 


Champion White Aigrett, the 

best White Persian Cat. Owned 

by Miss L. G. Hopkins, New 
York. 


Faust Second, the best Smoke Persian male. Champion Lady Sonia, the undefeated Siamese 
Owned by Mrs. M. W. Baldwin, Sioux City female. Owned by Mrs. F. Y. Mathis, 
" Greenwich, Conn. 


Benlou, the best Blue Persian female. a . . Silver René, the best known sire of 


Owned by Mrs. Frank L. Norton, /' Silver Kittens. Green Witch Cattery, 
Cazenovia. Conn, 


Bungalow Turk’s Cap, the best Blue Persian Rumson Edelweiss, probably the best American Champion Erebus, the best Black Persian male. 
male. Owned by Miss Ava L. Pollard, bred White Persian female. Owned by Mr. E. Owned by Miss Hattie McCoun, Oyster Bay, 
Elizabeth, N. J. S. Fowler, New York. Long Island. 


Champions All! The Ten Best Cats in the United States 
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Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Axtell of New York, with their famous Chows: Lui Li, Wong Foo, Toy San, Pitty Sing and Cingalee 


DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


can breeders in the effect of the war 

in Europe on dogdom in this coun- 

try. There seems to be little doubt 
that it will mean a great reduction in prices 
for imported dogs of high merit. This is 
especially true of hunting dogs. The war 
came upon England, for instance, just at the 
opening of the grouse season and the guns 
which were to have been used against King 
Grouse have almost all been turned to a sterner 
purpose. The cables report very little shoot- 
ing on the moors anywhere in the United 
Kingdom. The result has been the turning on 
the market of scores of pointers and setters 
trained to the minute, and, as there is no dis- 
position to buy dogs at home, these can natur- 
ally be had for a song, comparatively speaking, 
by the enterprising American buyer. 

The same thing holds true for other coun- 
tries on the other side of the Atlantic. Russia 
has many splendid sporting dogs, as have Hol- 
land, Belgium and France. Readers of Tur- 
genieff will not forget the great part 


T=: is much interest among Ameri- 


difficult country and for sentry duty, where 
their acute senses of hearing and smell enable 
them to give warning of the approach of the 
enemy long before the blunter faculties of man. 
Ambulance dogs have gone to the front with 
the British expeditionary force, chiefly pri- 
vately owned Airedales and _ bloodhounds, 
offered to the War Offite.. Fully a thousand 
Airedales are believed to be obtainable at 
short notice. This terrier is well adapted to 
the kind of service which may be required of 
him in war. He can go a long time on little 
food and less sleep, is not subject to disease 
and is a keen watch dog. There are numbers 
of trained dogs with the French and the Bel- 
gian armies also, and the Russian armies are 
said to be especiafly well equipped in this par- 
ticular, each, infantry, regiment having about 
thirty trained. dogs attached to it for the pro- 
tection of ,sentries ‘from surprise. The Bel- 
gians, in the hour of their great emergency, 
made good use of the work-dogs for which the 
country is famous, even using some of them to 


chestand broad, powerfully toedfeet. Hardihood 
is one of their outstanding qualities and is that 
which is carefully cherished by their breeders. 


"THE Society for the Betterment of the Bel- 
gian Draught Dog has been instrumental 

in bringing up the quality of the breed. The 
Society is very democratic in character and 
anyone may become a member by paying the 
nominal entrance fee of 20 cents. Time was 
when the draught dog was a creature which 
might be likened appropriately to that canine 
which the fancier sold the old lady for a high 
price because he was “so many kinds of dogs 
in one.” That era has passed, however, and 
many of the animals which have helped the 
Belgians in their heroic stand of this summer 
are of sterling quality. Compte Henri de 
Bylandt, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society, has formulated the points of these 
draught animals as follows: General appear- 
ance, cobby and strongly built; head, large 
with skull broad and well developed; muzzle 
rather short with jaws of equal 





that the bird dogs play in the life of the 
Russian lesser nobility, whose name is 
legion. There will be a glut of fine 
animals to be had at low figures, for 
the men who own them and who buy 
them are precistly the men who are at 
the front or shortly will be there. In 
breeds other than gun dogs the same 
condition prevails in but slightly less 
degree. The Continental market in 
terriers and the toy varieties has been 
knocked to pieces and it is rapidly be- 
coming overstocked so that in all varie- 








length. Nose, black, short and well de- 
veloped; .eyes, large, dark and intelli- 
gent; ears of medium size, hanging 
and never cut; neck, short, strong and 
heavy; shoulders, broad; chest, strong 
and broad; back, straight, broad and 
strong; loins, short, broad and well 
muscled; legs well boned and muscu- 
lar; stifles broad, lean and bent; tail 
always docked; skin, thick and loose; 
coat, smooth or wiry; color, fawn or 
brindle with black mask; height 26 to 
31% inches; weight minimum: dogs, 
112 pounds; bitches, roo pounds. 








ties there is a golden opportunity for 








the American whose ready cash will be 
highly welcome under present condi- 
tions on the other side. 

Another aspect of the war in rela- 
tion to dogs is of interest just now. This is 
the use:of these animals which will be made in 
the actual conflict by the warring nations. 
Practically all of the combatants use dogs as a 
dependable if very minor arm of their forces. 
Thus Germany was known to have at the be- 
ginning of hostilities fully 2,000 trained dogs, 
for the most part German shepherd dogs and 
Airedale terriers. 

The dogs are used for ambulance service, to 
go in quest of wounded men in rough and 


Owing to the death of its mother, Faltcroft’s Imperatrice, this Great 
Dane puppy, with several brothers and sisters, has taken to the boitie 


draw light field pieces. The dog is not the 
petted aristocrat in Belgium, but the laborer, 
drawing carts with water, garden produce and 
bread. He was all ready, therefore, when war 
came, to pull a machine-gun or a little cart 
with ambulance corps supplies. 

Much has been done in recent years to im- 
prove the quality of the draught dogs in Bel- 
gium. Good specimens smack strongly of the 
German boarhound or Great Dane. They are 
large, strong, animals, with plenty of depth of 


An idea of the number of shepherd 
dogs in Germany available in case their 
services are required in the war may be 
gained from the statistics gathered 
recently by the German Shepherd Dog Club 
of America. These show that at specialty 
shows in the Fatherland 1,570 dogs of this breed 
competed during the past year, 2,366 at general 
bench shows and 667 at regular field trials. 


EADING Sealyham terriers in benching 

qualities are now in this country. W. Ross 

Proctor has added to his string of winners by 

his recent importation of the two winning 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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FOURS AND SIXES 


The Tendencies of the New Cars, and the Effects of the War 


OW that the announcements of at least 
N two-thirds of the 1915 models of motor 
cars are out, the features of the trend 
of design for the coming season, 
touched upon in the last issue of Vanity Fair, 
stand out with increased distinctness. Of the 
noteworthy points the most important, per- 
haps, is the maintained and even increased 
popularity of six cylinder cars. Of course, 
the buying public will absorb more four cyl- 
inder cars than sixes, just as it has done since 
the motor car engine first resolved 


on American Makers 


the best in cars they must fill their garages 
with machines of foreign marque, the great 
war in Europe has presented an interesting 
question. It is a question which has, too, 
an important reverberation for the maker of 
high-grade cars in this country. What is 
to happen in the motor carriage import trade? 
It is still too early, perhaps, to answer that 
question completely, but two or three points 
have made themselves fairly clear. 

In the first place, the far-sighted importer 


has prepared for a rainy day, so to speak, and 
laid in a goodly stock of chasses. He will be 
able to supply the demand for some time to 
come. The local agent of one of the leading 
French cars has been fortunate in this respect. 
He has enough chasses on hand to take care of 
his trade for many months and_ believes 
that his business could survive a war of a year’s 
duration. 
On the other hand, the dealer in a German 
make with a great reputation 
for speed has only two or three 





chasses left and feels that his 





itself into these two types, but 
it will have a larger number of 
sixes to chose from than ever 
before and all things considered, 
a better field from which to 
choose them. 

Undoubtedly the demand for 
lighter weight has been met in 
full measure. Not only all of 
the six cylinder models, with only 
enough exceptions to prove the 
rule, much lighter even than the 
lightened cars of the current 
season, but the slogan “light” 
has been extended to take in 
the four as well, and the “light 
four” is the companion of the 
“light six” in the propaganda 
of the majority of makers of 
both types. “Light” in this 
sense, is not a mere talking point 
either; the cars actually are 
much lighter for their horse 














business is temporarily, at least, 
at an end. At present it seems 
probable that the few makes of 
English cars which come to this 
country can be continued and 
the same may be said of the 
Italian makes. Nearly all of the 
importers have been provident 
enough to carry a large supply of 
parts, so that those who now own 
foreign cars need not feel any 
anxiety on the score of replace- 
ments. This is especially true be- 
cause it is not probable that any 
of the foreign makers in countries 
involved in the conflict will bring 
out new models while it is in pro- 
gress, and, therefore, the parts 
now on hand will be suitable for 
replacement in the cars inl use. 





S to the war’s effect on 
American makers there seems 








power and wheel base than here- 
tofore. The saving in weight 
is accomplished by the use of 
better steels, by simplification 


The new Jeffrey four-wheel-drive truck is also steered by each wheel, and 


and is said to be able to climb anywhere 


to be little doubt. Ultimately, 
if not at once, it must benefit 
them greatly. As regards the 








of design, by the elimination of 
some housings found to be un- 
necessary and in every way that 
the ingenuity of the engineers 
can devise. The reduction in 
a number of cases amounts to 
several hundred pounds, which 
is a good deal on the road and 
is sure to find its reflection in 
less frequent tire changes and 
a reduced drain on the gasoline 
tank. Even if you have no 
vital interest in the expense of 
motoring these two factors are 
important to you in the matter 
of convenience. 

For the diminishing, but still 
considerable number of American 








machines of the higher price, 
they may be confidently ex- 
pected to take the place largely 
of their imported rivals. It offers 
them a unique opportunity to 
demonstrate the claim that as 
good machines are being made on 
this as on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Also, with the stoppage 
of supply from abroad, there must 
be a great demand in Latin Ame- 
rica for motor cars and this is a 
demand which our makers alone 
will be in a position to supply. 
Therefore, in spite of the tension 
of the world situation caused by 
the conflagration in Europe, our 
automobile manufacturers belong 








motorists who have always felt 
that to satisfy their demand for 


Lincoln Beachey the aviator, and Barney Oldfield the racing motorist, in 


one of the new Premier-W iedcley raceabouts 


to the genus optimist. 
(Continued on page go) 















































The Lancia has made an innovation in body-design, by adopting flat 
sides that are flush with the chassis frame 








This is the detachable Sedan Top as built on a Kissel Kar, 36—“ Four.” 
It is easily converted into an open body 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


A Knitted Outdoor Sleeping Suit, Some New Hats and Other Articles of Interest 


O set your minds at ease upon the 
point, let me immediately assure 
you that the gentleman in_ the 
uppermost picture is mot reclining 
watchfully upon a package of 
bouillon cubes in the ice-bound 
north. He is merely demon- 
strating a new knitted sleeping 
suit, designed by Mr. Anthony 
Fiala, the distinguished explorer, 
for use by persons who choose 
to sleep outdoors all the year 
round. Starting more or less 
as a fad, some years ago, this 
habit of outdoor sleeping has 
grown steadily in popularity. 
Strange as it may seem, people 
have discovered that fresh air is 
as beneficial at night as in the 
daytime; and it is rare nowadays 
that a house is designed sans 
sleeping porch. The one great 
drawback, however, has been 
that, in order not to be frost- 
bitten in mid-Winter, outdoor 
sleepers have been forced— 
through lack of a suitable sub- 
stitute—to smother themselves in 
heaps of quilts, overcoats, and 
blankets. This new llama wool 
suit does away with that necessity. It is one 
of the most sensible of our modern improve- 
ments, and I shall be happy to put readers 
who are interested in it—or in any article 
mentioned on these pages—in touch with the 
shops where it may be purchased. More,—I 
will gladly do their buying for them—should 
they so desire. 


NOt so many years ago, the overcoat was 

an appalling thing. It was viewed with 
a sort of mute dread, and its use was postponed 
by all men until the rigor of Winter made it an 
absolute necessity. At that time the overcoat 
was a fatiguing harness, tight, thick, padded, 
and absurdly heavy. To wear one for an hour 
was the equivalent, in energy expended, of a 
handsome day’s work. Just at the right mo- 
ment, however, some unsung genius evolved 





Topcoat of knitted wool, light and comfortable but ex- 


fremely warm. 
green and gray for $19.50 


It may be bought in dark blue, brown, 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


the “warmth without weight” idea. It revo- 
lutionized the entire theory of clothes-making, 
and is the direct source of the attractive coat 
pictured below. 


This coat is made, like a 
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Sleeping suit of knitted llama wool, as warm as several blankets, yet weighing 


less than two pounds—$10.00 and $15.00 





Two-tone soft hat in various shades, $4.00 





Two-tone hand-modelled hat in different 
mixtures, wide band, $5.00 





Two-tone hand-modelled hat in different 
mixtures, narrow band, $5.00 





sweater, of knitted wool. It is guiltless of pad- 
ding or stiffening of any kind; it may be rolled 
up and packed without injury into a small 
space; it weighs but a few ounces; it is porous 
enough to admit air (but not 
rain), and it is warm, comfortable 
and in appearance all that could 
be desired. 


[N my September article I 

promised to show this month 
some soft hats typical of the best 
ideals in modern hat-making. To 
the casual observer all hats may 
seem alike. That is not surpris- 
ing. Fundamentally all hats are 
alike. But anyone who has ever 
bought hats will tell you that 
they vary; that some will keep 
their shape, while others quickly 
become ugly, amorphous, blots 
on the landscape. The explana- 
tion is that in poor hats the 
shape is temporarily imparted to 
the material by means of a wooden 
block and a hot iron; whereas in 
good hats the felt is hand-model- 
led into a permanent form, which 
no amount of rain can melt away. 
The specimens here presented are 
of the hand-modelled variety. They are un- 
questionably up-to-date, and they possess one 
novel feature,—which adds to their distinction: 
the under surface of the brim and a narrow 
overlapping border are darker in tone than the 
upper surface. The effect is most attractive 
and—to impose on a much abused word— 
recherché. Furthermore, these hats are made 
in various shapes and shades, which makes it 
possible to adopt my last month’s suggestion 
of buying two of them, or more, to harmonize 
with two or more suits. Remember that con- 
trasts, as well as matched colors, are effective. 


HE tired business man—to exhume an- 

other abused term—is apt to like nothing 

better than to potter about the house in old 

clothes. Unfortunately, however, this does 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Two-piece lounge suit of light tan crash edged with dark 
brown braid. It may also be obtained in plaids and other 


designs—$13.50 
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A chiffon tunic veils the lace underskirt, and a cape of tulle falls 
The other gown has a corselet bodice and tunic of 
Nattier blue velvet over a satin petticoat. At the front is a silver rose 


The corselet idea discernible in these frocks, sketched in Paris, is being 
sponsored by French dressmakers, as is also the tunic open at the front. 
The gown at the left has a bodice of pale rose velvet supported by pearls. 


from the shoulders. 
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PARIS MAKES .A COUP 


That the Feminine World Might Go Smartly Clad Even Though the Powers Fell, Paris Rallied 
after the First Shock of War and with Her Wonted Authority Announced 
the Autumn Mode at Her Semiannual Openings 


rife, but the fact remains that, despite 
the war, Paris has made the mode for 


Gin me as to the future may be 
True, Paul Poiret’s 


this season at least. 














Sketched at Deuillet’s opening, a characteristic 
suit of black faille with fox collar, showing 
the coat and short skirt with circular flare 


creations are missing, and but a meager of 
quota of models has emanated from the house 
of Worth, Doucet’s contributions also are nil, 
but by Chéruit, Paquin, and Premet, Callot, 
Bernard, Martial et Armand and Dceuillet 
models have been shown which establish beyond 
question the fashions for the present season. 

When the blight of war fell, practically over- 
night, upon Paris many of the models were 
already completed in the ateliers of the 
couturiers; for mobilization, it will be recalled, 
began on the first day of August and the au- 
tumn openings were scheduled to commence 
on the tenth. 


IRET immediately joined his regiment, 

closing his establishment, to be opened 
again only—to paraphrase his own expression 
—‘“if he should return.” Jean and Jacques 
Worth followed suit, leaving their father as 
active head of the enterprise. Béchoff also 
went with his regiment on the first day of 
mobilization, and Jouda of the house of Ber- 
nard went the following day. Mr. Winter, 
who since the death of Mme. Le Franc last 
spring has been the presiding genius of the 
Premet establishment, departed for the front, 
and lesser losses were sustained by the other 
houses. However, the array of models which 
Paris mustered in defense of her ancient pres- 
tige was a formidable one, and between the 
dates of August 9 and August 15 there were 
shown styles which have established a new 
silhouette, and settled the question of dress 
for the present season. 


TO generalize, the fashions presented were 

as follows. Skirts were short, especial- 
ly in day gowns which averaged in length 
from five to eight inches above the ground. 
Skirts were also full, from two to three 
yards wide,—sometimes worn with a nar- 
row underskirt and sometimes without. One, 
however, was not conscious of the underskirt 
and at times it was completely hidden. Many 
times the fullness was concentrated at the 
hips. Yokes were frequently seen, and plaited 
skirts received representation. The full tunic 
opening at the front over an underskirt 
from three to five inches shorter than the tunic 
was a feature. Jackets of all lengths were 
sponsored, but the godet flare at the hips was 
a factor in the majority of cases. Separate 
coats were very voluminous from the waist 
down, and the smart evening wraps were 
shorter than the short gowns. Byzantine 
and other barbaric types were introduced in 


evening costumes. One-piece dresses were 
particularly effective and were shown in 
chemise, moyen dge, and a few princesse types. 
Few transparent blouses were seen. High 

















Chanel makes of beige suede cloth a sports coat 


which is the acme of smartness. It might be 
copied in the new, plush-like fabric, “teberrine” 
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collars were introduced by several of the houses. 
Broadcloth and other cloths with smooth, 
lustrous surface, gabardine, velours de laine, 
serge, satin and faille were employed for day 
gowns, and velvet, gold and silver tissues, 
chiffon, tulle, taffeta and wonderful metal 
brocades for evening costumes. Gray, brown, 
salmon, beige, sage green, Bordeaux, robin’s 
egg blue, Nattier and navy blue, crimson, 
purple, black, and white were among the 
colors favored. Fur was lavishly used, usualiy 
in somewhat broad bands to edge coats and 
skirts. Preference was shown for kolinsky, 
beaver, monkey fur, astrakan, skunk, moleskin, 
ermine, black fox, white fox and broadtail. 





An “apron” frock of black velvet and white 
cloth. The underskirt is narrow with a full, 
circular flounce set on at the knees 
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A modest little dress of brown velvet trimmed with 
beaver, which buttons from neck to hem, illustrates 
one of the most charming phases of the mode 


‘ALLOT showed smart one-piece moyen 
dge dresses, made with round neck and 
long sleeves. The skirts to the gowns eminat- 
ing from this house were very short, sometimes 
eight inches from the floor, but none of them 
were really wide at the hem, These skirts 
were flat in front, slightly draped on the hips 
and full in back, or flat both back and front 
with godet flare at the hips. Many long tu- 
nics, open at the front, were seen here, and the 
narrow underskirt was retained. Often a full 
tunic was opened at the front over an under- 
skirt from two to five inches shorter than the 
tunic. Suit jackets of all lengths were pre- 
sented, sometimes with three-seamed flat 
back and godet flare at the hips. Coat sleeves 
were either long or three-quarter length, either 
kimono or seamed at the shoulder, with a 
wide cuff or a sharp flare at the lower edge. 
Few of the blouses were transparent. 
The neck-line was generally round, — 
: sometimes oddly cut, touching the nape o 
ete ee < the neck at the back and straight across the 
is fashionably shorter than the frock (Continued on page 80) 
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Steel gray silk serge and sealskin is a com- 
bination upon which the couturiers of Paris 
have placed the cachet of their approval 








Even an evening wrap of vermillion velvet 
collared with fur and trimmed with a huge 
lace-edged ornament boasts a godet flounce 
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LONG FOR WARMTH 
AND WIDE FOR FASHION 


Combining one of the season's most 
fashionable materials with one of 
the smartest trimmings—black satin 
with black monkey fur—a coat of 
good lines, price $69.50, has a dual 
utility. Worn with a black satin 
gown it makes an elaborate afler- 
noon costume, while with a light 
frock it is appropriate for evening 
dress. The buttons are black satin, 
and the collar may be buttoned up 
around the neck with just an edge of 
fur showing al the throat 


In a motor coat the flare of the fash- 
ion is particularly effective, as wit- 
ness the garment pictured at the 
middle of this page. It is made of 
serviceable plaid sibeline in the rich 
dull tan, green and brown shades 
which are “trés & la mode.” Collar 
and cuffs of dark green velvet and the 
buttons of imitation tortoise-shell, a 
type of trimming for which Paris 
shows a special penchant, are tell- 
ing details. The price of the coat is 
$19.50 at one of the smart shops 


Supple, warm-looking fabrics, usu- 
ally with a nap, will be shown 
marked preference for the outer gar- 
ments of the winter. Under this 
classification comes the new wool 
velours of which the coat pictured 
third is made. The color of the ma- 
terial and buttons is rich, dark blue 
and the top collar is fitch. This coat 
will serve for both afternoon and even- 
ing, a fact which taken in conjunc- 
tion with the price, $48, makes it 
a very economical purchase 
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WHAT'S WHAT IN SUITS 


While Coats May Be Either Long or Short and Skirts Wide or Less Wide, Details such as the 
Sleeves and Buttons Unerringly Distinguish the Suits of the Mode 


HERE was a day, not so very long 
ago, when the exacting woman 
looked almost with scorn on the 
ready made _ suit, claiming—and 
quite rightly, too—that to have a suit that one 
really knew was tailored it was necessary to 
go to a custom tailor and to pay accordingly. 
Her attitude may have been the incentive or 
there may have been other inspiration—what- 
ever the reason, the better class shops show 
to-day many suits of beautiful materials, care- 
fully cut, often after the newest imported 
models, and faultlessly tailored. Let the pub- 
lic actually demand something and refuse to 
be satisfied with anything else, and its require- 
ments will be met as soon as recognized. The 
fact that to-day one can find in the shops re- 
markably well-made suits of excellent materials 
that in no way suggest the usual conception of 
the ready made garment is proof of this. 


UITS for the autumn and winter are 

shown in the ‘widest variety of styles, but 
there are certain general characteristics that are 
interesting. Beginning with the collars which 
are apt to be a negligible quantity, sleeves are 
almost all set in and are not usually large, a 
tight sleeve predominating, while cuffs are a 





A copy in black broadcloth of one of Chéruit’s best 
suits, $65. The hat of silk beaver with monkey fur 
on the brim, $16.50 





The redingote suit should be well tailored and un- 
trimmed as 1s this one, price $69.50. A “sailor” 
with monkey fur, $10 


decided feature. Noticeably attractive but- 
tons are used, in many cases made of varieties 
of shell, toning in with the colorings of the 
material of the suit. Coats in the aggregate 
are anything you care to have them as regards 
length, but with a tendency away from the 
very long coats toward a more comfortable 
length, whether it be to the hips or knees, and 
most all of them have a flare. 


N the models selected to illustrate this 

article, it will be observed that the two 
long coats illustrated are of a widely different 
character, also that those of knee length or a 
little shorter are apt to show belts, and that 
most of the hip length models are loose and 
box-like in appearance. There is possibly a 
greater change in skirts this season than in any 
other feature though the acceptance of the 
really wide skirt has been somewhat gradual. 
Women have shown so great a fondness for 
narrow skirts, that in the judgment of many 
they will only hesitatingly accept the wider 
ones. However, the skirts of tailored suits 
have such an insidious way of concealing their 
additional width that it is quite possible that 
women will accept them unawares. 


"THERE has been a great deal of talk about 

the popular redingote which is, in its cor- 
rect form, a very smart and becoming style. 
But, unfortunately, it is not always under- 
stood and sometimes becomes an ugly hybrid 
when braided, elaborately trimmed and worn 
over a fancy skirt. The suit at the top of this 
page is one of the smartest redingotes shown 
this season, and is successful because of its 
really beautiful tailoring, the excellent quality 
of the material and the careful attention to 
detail. The skirt, too, accords perfectly with 
the coat. The material is gabardine of the 
finest quality in a wonderful shade of a snuff 
brown. This color is matched exactly by the 
bone buttons which trim skirt and coat. The 


4 coat has an attractive detail in its single but- 


tonhole; and the skirt, which has a good belt 
arrangement attains width by means of plaits 
at the side front. Worn with it is a smart 
black velvet sailor trimmed with a band and 
cockade of antique gold braid and a fringe of 
monkey fur which encircles the crown. 


"THE long coat shown in the suit at the lower 

left corner of this page is an excellent copy 
of one of Chéruit’s most attractive models. 
Black broadcloth is the material used with a 


Beaver fur, which bids fair to be smart, trims a 
broadcloth suit, $49.50. A black velvet fat of ap- 
proved tricorn type, $25 
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Becoming to almost any woman is a conservative 
suit of suede cloth most reasonably priced at $29.50. 
A preeminently wearable sailor, $6.95 





Premet made for Mlle. Forzane a graceful suit of 
which this adaptation may be had for $39.50. Ermine 
trims the wide-brimmed beaver hat, $30 


touch of black velvet on the collar, edged by 
a band of skunk. The skirt is a very simple 
one—the only type suitable with a coat of this 
description. This kind of suit makes an excel- 
lent three-piece costume; a waist of satin and 
chiffon or some similar combination worn with 
the skirt transforms it into a frock, while a 
coat of this description can be used over a 
one-piece frock of satin or velvet. The chic 
short-brimmed sailor of black silk beaver worn 
with this suit has bands of gros grain ribbon, 
one black and one white, encircling the crown 
and a facing of monkey fur on top the brim. 





A touch of mustard color on the collar enlivens a blue 
serge suit of military proclivities, $39.50. . The 
two-toned velvet turban, $18 


‘Two medium-length coats represent styles 
which are almost universally becoming. 
That shown at the upper left hand corner of 
this page is one of those really excellent values 
in a ready-made suit that one occasionally 
finds in the shops. The materials are good, 
and the suit is well made and well lined, and the 
price is surprisingly reasonable. In this case 
the material is a lovely suéde-finish velours de 
laine—a new variety shown first this season 
and sometimes called suéde cloth. The buttons 
are of imitation tortoise shell in an unusual 
shape, and the wide collar and the cuffs are oi 
skunk-dyed raccoon—a fur which greatly re- 
sembles skunk and wears remarkably well. 
The suit may be had in several dark shades. 
Worn with it is a pretty brown velvet sailor 
simply trimmed with a brown faille ribbon 
having a narrow silver edge. 


"THE model, pictured at the lower right 

corner of page 66, is an adaptation of one 

of the smartest late summer imported models, 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Chinchilla cloth, soft as can be, is fashioned into an 
interesting suit with collar and cuffs of kolinsky, 
$69.50. The smart velvet hat, $15 





Late this summer was imported the model for this 
suit of youthful lines, $39.50. Duplicates of Tal- 
bot’s chic sailor may now be had for $14 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


Replete Now Are the Shops With Every Needed Item for the Autumn Wardrobe to Meet Every 
Individual Requirement of Person and Pocketbook 


OW that the 
shops are show- 
ing their com- 


plete autumn 
selections and many 
charming things for 
winter as well, the array 
is a bit bewildering— 
so many and so widely 
different are the styles. 
Not that there are not 
certain defined tenden- 
cies of the mode, but 
rather that these ten- 

Black velvet hat with dencies are developed 

— “ee 5; rorya in so many different 

sae embraced or- ways that the results 

vary widely—so widely 
as to seem a bit confus- 
ing at a glance. 

The question of skirts will suffice to illus- 
trate the point. That skirts are wider there 
is no doubt—all the way from a conservative 
two yards to an extreme four yards at the foot. 
But beyond this no restriction holds. Some 
are plaited, some flare in a bell shape, many 
have tunics—not the simple Russian tunic of 
last season but every sort of effect from the 
flaring little ones, very, very full, to odd types 
of which no two are alike. Then there is the 
ruffled skirt which Premet and Callot continue 
to show, sometimes with a few deep ruffles, at 
other with a succession of tiny little frills. The 
condition which exists in skirts is found 
throughout the entire mode from hats to boots, 
and it is a condition which grows more preva- 
lent each season. This is not to be regretted, 
however, for we are less likely to see regiments 
of women costumed so nearly alike as to sug- 
gest an order of some sort. 





BLUE serge and black satin frock which 
illustrates a very attractive phase of the 
mode is shown in the sketch at the middle of 
the lower group on this page. Roman striped 
silk gives a touch of color at the waist. 





Brown velvet and taffeta bound with gold 
braid are fashioned into a truly most 
fascinating, snug litile hat, $6.95 





~ 


Organdie frills on collar and cuffs are an 
original detail of a crépe de Chine blouse, 
fastening with decorative crochet buttons, $5 














Note.—This department is devoted, month 
by month, to selections of new things from 
the best shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, 
give the names and addresses of the shops 
where any articles shown here may be pur- 
chased; or, if more convenient for you, 
Vanity Fair will be glad to buy for you, on 
receipt of check or money order, any articles 
described or illustrated in this department 




















Not every day does the shopper find 
value so good as this frock of blue 
serge and black satin, priced $19.75 


ERY simple but 

quite new in detail 
is the crépe de Chine 
blouse pictured in the 
middle at the top of the 
page, with its pretty 
soft plaits laid in front, 
and its dainty plaited 
organdie edge to collar 
and cuffs. It fastens 
with crocheted buttons 
which are decidedly 
decorative, and is one 
of the simple blouses 
that have such an air 
of smartness and are Bluish violets and 


dcep-shaded roses are 
consequently so much caught to a ruche of 


in demand. purple taffeta, $15 

A suit for a very 
young woman, charm- 
ing in its simplicity is pictured at the left in the 
lower group on page 69. It is made of covert 
cloth with a knee-length coat and a severely 
plain but very smart skirt, and will be found just 
the thing for the boarding-school girl ‘who de- 
mands service as well as smartness. The coat 
will also act as a separate wrap, especially in a 
season when covert cloth in the dark greenish 
tan in which this suit is shown is so very smart. 
It is particularly well tailored, interlined with 
flannel to give warmth without weight, and 
lined with soft satin. It fastens with very 
smart bone buttons, and considering all of 
these things the price is particularly reason- 
able and attractive. 

The simple covert coat shown at the upper 
left corner of page 69 is beautifully tailored 
and of a very excellent quality of covert cloth 
in the best shade of dark greenish tan. 








Copies of a most charming Marguerite 
and Léonie set of taffeta sailor and ruffled 
muff to match may now be had for $50 
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Telling details are a muff and scarf 
of taffeta and monkey fur, $75 








quite charming, and at a price to make it 
even more attractive. 

Sets of muff and neckpiece made of taffeta, 
taffeta and fur and velvet and fur, are very 
smart this season, and will be greatly used with 
one-piece frocks of cloth. The pretty taffeta 
and monkey fur combination pictured at the 
upper right corner of this page is quite chic, 
and may be ordered in any number of attractive 





















































To a service coat of the smart That flounces are consistent with a Economy prompis the purchase of a 
covert cloth, good lines and good slim silhouette is illustrated by coat dress which serves in the dual 
tailoring give added distinction, $55 this dress of black satin, $39.75 capacity of frock and suit, $35 


Just to illustrate that all things smart are 
not radical—the braided blue serge coat dress 
with its flat bone buttons is shown. It is 
as simple as can be, but so decidedly wearable 
and so well made that it achieves distinction. 
It may be worn either as a suit or as a dress, 
and makes one of the always acceptable frocks 
to go with furs during the late autumn. This 
frock will be noted at the right in the group 
of the three full figures at the top of the page. 
The hat worn with it is a velvet sailor, price 
$15, trimmed with a fantaisie of sphinx color 
goura. Much sphinx color, steel and other 
metallic greys’ will be observed in the autumn 
mode, and lovely and becoming are these 
neutral tones. 


CR EPE DE CHINE in a soft shade of green 
is combined with black satin in the smart 
frock shown in the middle of the group at the 
bottom of this page. The bodice is prettily 
braided and finished with white poult de soie 
collars and cuffs. The dress may also be or- 
dered in other color combinations and is of 
a type which is at present accorded much 
favor by women of slender build. 

Very new and very smart is the plaited satin 
dress shown at the middle in the upper group 
on this page. It attests the fact that many 
flounces do not in any way detract from the 
slender silhouette. The collar which gives 
the needed touch of daintiness, is of fine em- 
broidered organdie. 

That we are to see many one-piece frocks this 
autumn and winter there seems to be no doubt. 
Paris has set the seal of her approval on them 





and they are smart indeed. Very wearable Py jog 
and becoming is the soft black satin and lace Ges er 
frock pictured at the right in the lower group 











on this page. It is one of those useful frocks i ; 

i 5 Sa For the school girl who demands Vastly becoming to the slender woman A frock which b om 
which one can wear from morn till midnight durability as well as chic comes a is a satin and crépe de Chine frock ot until midnight Pipes 5 of 
with enough distinction in design to make it severely plain covert cloth suit, $35 of extremely straight lines, $32.50 black satin and lace, and costs but $25 
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At an enterprising shop may be obtained accurate 
copies in lustrous suéde-like broadcloth of this 
new French suit for the modest sum of $45 





To Paris must be given the credit of having de- 
signed this frock smartly devoid of all trimming 
save collar and cuffs of white “ poult de soie,” $55 


color combinations. A detail of this kind 
lends distinction to the simplest of costumes. 

The charming taffeta ruche shown at the 
upper right corner of page 68 is chic, and ac- 
companies the little hat with which it is shown 
surprisingly well, although they are sold sep- 
arately in different departments of the same 
shop. The boa, although it may be had in 
any number of color combinations, is never 





Five net flounces, topped by a char- 
meuse corselet and oddly girdled, are 
the scheme of a lovely evening frock, $48 


more attractive than in the colors of the French 
original, royal purple taffeta with violets of 
a deep bluish purple and’plum shades tucked 
in the center, and a deep shaded rose caught 
to it at the center of the front and the back. 


"THE Marguerite and Léonie set of hat and 

ruche pictured at the lower right hand 
corner of page 68 is most fascinating. The 
hat is a wide sailor shape with a shirred brim 
and the muff has rows and rows of small pinked 
ruffles. Large bows of exaggerated pump 
variety trim hat and muff. 

A chic and rather unusual little black velvet 
hat is pictured at the upper left hand corner of 
page 68. Itisa practical little model which will 
retain its freshness, as there is nothing upon it 
to crush or become shabby. The only trim- 
ming is a smart silver bow on the soft crown. 
With it is illustrated an organdie chemisette, 
hand-embroidered and trimmed with fine lace. 

Two very charming models that have been 
beautifully copied here by an enterprising 
shop are shown at the upper right and lower 
left corners of this page. 








Broadcloth banded with skunk raccoon is fash- 
ioned into a frock simple in effect, it is true, 
but undeniably worthy of its French origin, $30 





Almost any woman looks well in an evening gown 
such as this one of string color net girdled with blue 
taffeta and regirdled again with pink roses, $40 
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ly Essentially feminine in type is a blouse of 
\Y cream lace and flesh colored chiffon, selling 
for the surprisingly small sum of $5.75 


The simple frock with the Russian blouse 
effect in the bodice, at the lower left on page 
70, is very new. The circular skirt is particu- 
larly novel and yet the frock is so unpreten- 
tious that it is of the greatest practical utility. 
It may be of velveteen in any color or ordered 
in broadcloth or in soft satin with collars and 
cuffs of white poult de soie. 


HE smart broadcloth frock banded in 

skunk raccoon shown at the upper right 
on page 70 is typical of the mode. It may be 
opened at the neck if desired, and in this case 
the fur forms an edge to the collar as it lies 
back exposing the throat. This frock devel- 
oped in black, navy, taupe, brown or green 
charmeuse may he had for the sum of $32.50. 






To transform a suit into a three- 
piece costume costs just $9.75 
if the above means is adopted 


Very pretty with its long skirted coat open- 
ing in front to show the deep hip yoke is the 
suit of suede-like broadcloth sketched at the 
upper left corner of this page. It is trimmed 
with skunk raccoon and is accurately copied 
from the French original. It may be had in 
lovely new shades. 

The two very charming evening dresses il- 
lustrated on page 70 are also copies of Paris 
frocks. The one at the lower right corner of the 
page is of string color net lace, over flesh 
colored chiffon. Robin’s egg blue charmeuse 
forms a portion «f the bodice and the upper 
part of the skirt, and this in turn is girdled by 
button roses of 1 deep pink shade. Just a bit 
of flesh-toned chiffon goes over the shoulders. 

The frock pictured at the middle of the page 
is made of charmeuse and net and is simple and 





Cape and surplice motifs have 
been very cleverly interpreted 
in this unusual model, $10.75 





girlish but very chic. Wisps of sleeves, which 
do not show in the illustration, are of net, and 
the underskirt is of Georgette crepe. It is 
charming in flesh pink, and may be ordered in 
black and all of the new shades. 


F white chiffon and white faille silk is the 
lovely soft blouse sketched at the upper 
right.corner of this page, though it may be had 
in various colors. It shows the new girdle 
effect much a feature of this season’s blouses, 
and has pretty, narrow cuffs. A waist of this 
type is excellent to complete a three-piece 
suit. The tiny plaited chiffon ruffle down the 
front is hemstitched and lines of hemstitching 
mark the yoke and sleeves. 

Of cream lace over flesh chiffon is the blouse 
shown at the upper left corner of the page. 
The vest and collar are of flesh colored chiffon, 
the latter being held in place by a straight 
under-collar of white satin which only appears 
at the back of the neck and on each side. This 
waist is more than ordinary good value. Soft 
white satin is fashioned into the smart blouse 
illustrated at the center of the page, which is 
piped with dark blue taffeta and shows a line 
of dark blue satin down the front. The sleeves 
are of two thicknesses of white chiffoh and the 
cuffs are of satin. The waist may also be had 
in white bound in black. The cape effect and 
the crossing straps are very attractive. 








Its soft, broad girdle and smart, narrow 
cuffs mark as this. season’s a blouse o, 
chiffon and the fashionable faille silk, $6.95 


NOTHER waist that is excellent to com- 
plete a suit is the subject of the sketch at 
the lower left corner of the page. Black satin 
is the material used, with collar and cuffs of 
white faille silk. The black net tie which 
crosses in front, seeming to disappear under 
the belt, and ties in back, is very smart and 
new. Black lace and black taffeta are com- 
bined in the blouse shown at the lower right. 
This is one of the simple and very wearable soft 
blouses that women find so becoming. It may 
also be had of cream lace over delicate flesh 
colored chiffon. Waists this season show the 
use of lace, usually in combination with some 
other tissue. In fact, combinations of materi- 
als are a decided feature of the new blouses. 
The neck-line, too, is distinctive, in quite a few 
of the smart new models, the high neck hav- 
ing made its appearance. 





The time-honored combination 
of lace and taffeta takes on fresh 
charms in this model, $5.05 
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AND COAT 


By special arrangement the subscribers to 
Vanity Fair obtain the benefit of the Vogue 
Pattern Service, which reduces the smart fashions 
to a working basis. Patterns illustrated cost 
50 cents for waist, coat or skirt, $1.00 for a 
costume. Sizes range from 34 to 4o inches bust 
and from 24 to 30 inches waist. Illustrations, 
directions and material requirements come with 
each pattern. Order from Vogue Patiern Ser- 
vice, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


i; 
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Nos. 2660 F—2661/F 
The long coat with a low waist-line and rag- 
lan sleeves is an accepted mode of the season 
which may be smartly expressed in zibeline 





Nos. 2656/F—2657/F 
The serviceable, distinctive coat- 
dress is an innovation of the au- 
tumn, frequently developed in 
blue gabardine and black satin 








72 Nos. 2619/F—2620/F No. 2669/F 

A service frock which Widely flaring skirts 
and rollingcollarmark 
this model as new 


No. 27 
Faille, cloth or even peau de ; 
souris may be fashioned with by its very sim- 


telling results into this design plicity achieves chic 





Nos. 2750/F—2751/F 
Sur plice coat andcircu- 
lar skirt are exception- 
ally clever in design 


VANITY FAIR 


TO FASHION THE AUTUMN SUIT 


Nos. 2720/F—2721/F 
So that the surplice lines of the coat may 
be unbroken, it fastens at the side back, but 
the waistcoat fastens smartly in the front 









Nos. 2658/F—2659/F 
For a formal suit lustrous black 
velvet with buttons of agate 
and dull silver suggests itself 
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UNCOMMON CAR 


NY motor car is a source of pleasure. 


A few motor cars are a source 
of pride. 


A possession is doubly prized 
when it is uncommon, as well as ex- 
cellent. ‘The Uncommon Car is 
more than an excellent car. It is 
rare, as well as fine. 


In America, motor cars, like al- 
most everything else, are produced 
in large quantities. The Loco- 
mobile is an interesting exception. 
The Locomobile is an uncommon 
car because it is produced in small 
numbers. 


The fixed policy is to concen- 
trate on a few fine cars, not more 
than Four Cars a Day. Only one 
motorist in every three hundred 
ownsaLocomobile. The fact that 
only one thousand Locomobile 
closed cars have been produced in 
ten years also illustrates the Loco- 
mobile ideal of Quality, instead of 
Quantity. 


Limiting our production of fine 
motor cars enables us to specialize 
in details; enables us to express the 
requirements of those Families who 
are accustomed to the note of Indi- 
viduality in all their selections. 


Uncommon Interiors, in wide 
variety, are designed by Mr. John 
J. Petit of NewYork, and finished 
in French Tapestries, English 
Broadcloths, French Velvets and 
Velours, selected and imported 
exclusively for Locomobile users. 


Lighting Fixtures by the Tiffany 
Studios. Adequate and becoming 
interior light effects. 


Silk Curtains, Laces, Braids, 
and Carpets woven specially to 
match the individually decorated 
interiors. 


Durable and finely finished 
Coach Work. Designs executed 
after the manner of the leading 
Foreign and American stylists. 


The 








LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 


MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF THE CORSET 


A Curve, So Slight that One Hesitates to Mention it, but 
Truly a Curve for A’ That, Appears in the Newest Models. 


T the beginning 
A of the autumn 
and winter sea- 

son the corset question 
looms large on the hori- 
zon, and becomes a most 
important consideration 
—one which must be de- 
cided before any 
other question of dress 
can be taken up. While 
there is seldom a start- 
ling change from season 
to season and never the 
abrupt transition one 
sometimes finds, for in- 
stance, in the matter of 
hats, where last season’s 
style oftimes seems a 
caricature, there is 
a very gradual altera- 
tion in the silhouette 
which insinuates itself 
by degrees until all at 
once it is found that the 
style of the moment can 
not be worn with the old 
type of corset. Just a 
bit of a change here and 
there in the figure-lines 
and the styles are be- 
coming and easy to wear. 


HIS season there is 

little new in the 
matter of corsets with 
the exception of the defi- 
nition of the waist, 
which one is almost 
afraid to mention, lest 
too much stress be put upon the statement and the 
erroneous impression created that we are headed for 
the wasp waist once more. Surely such a day will 
never come, but, on the other hand, lies the undoubted 
fact that disastrous results have in many cases fol- 
lowed the careless corsetting of the past few seasons. 
Most women who admire the erect carriage character- 
istic of American women, are glad that the slouch has 


Affording firm but easeful support 
for the well developed figure 





High as the waist-line, but no higher, 
is a tricot corset Bouton model 


been relegated to the realm of the passée and more 
than willing to welcome a figure normal, to be sure, 
but sanely so, a figure held erect and with just a sugges- 
tion of the curves which are so very attractive when 
not overdone. “Tight waists, set-in-sleeves,” says 
fashion. “Proper corsetting to properly display this 
fashion, and to show the figure at its best,” says the 
corsetier; and, so we have a little less looseness and 


A model which shows that one is now 


just enough staying to 
preserve the natural 
lines and not allow them 
undue liberty. 

The three models 
which illustrate this ar- 
ticle have just been intro- 
duced by a leading firm 
of corsetiers. The one 
shown at the center, 
intended for a slender 
figure, is made of flesh 
pink tricot of a firm 
weave and has a very 
long skirt section. It 
comes three inches above 
the waist-line, just about 
high enough to support 
the skirt’s band. There 
is but one steel on each 
side, and an elastic lac- 
ing below the clasp ex- 
tension. The trimming 
is Cluny lace. 


IMPLE _ trimmings 

and simple mate- 
rials are in vogue, and 
they are a pleasant relief 
from the aver elabora- 
tion of other days. The 
model sketched at the 
right is designed for the 
medium figure, and il- 
lustrates the fact that 
this season one is con- 
scious of a waist-line. 
There are elastic gores 
in the skirt and bust, 
and it extends three and one-half inches above the 
waist-line. The model illustrated at the left is for a 
stouter figure and has lines that one might call com- 
pelling —lines which hold the figure as it should 
be held and allow for no indulgences. Yet this corset 
does not confine the figure unduly, for all good cor- 
setiers aver that. ease is necessary for a stout figure 
and that to corset such a figure too tightly is a mistake. 


conscious of the waist-line 
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economy. 








Telephone 3850 Madison Square 








said a group of New York business men. 


As one of the owners said: “It’s simply a matter of clothes 
I can get less tear and more wear out of my evening 
shirts, and my wife's lingerie is too expensive to ruin by careless 
methods and cheap cleaners.” 


We invite the reader of Vanity Fair to use the Wolcott Service. 
Why not practice clothes economy by sending us your weekly hamper ? 


Simply telephone or write to Mrs. Margaret Elliott, the Manager, and she 
will gladly explain what you may expect from the 


“Let's Have a Laundry of Our Own!” 


‘pret Wolcott Laundry was started by these men 
simply because they knew the value of such a laundry 
for themselves and their own families. 





Wolcott land Laundry 


156 Gast 34% Steet 
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B. Altman & Ga. announce that the new addition to their Store, fronting on 
Madison Avenue, will shortly be opened to the public. In anticipation of this impor- 
tant event, large and comprehensive assortments of new Merchandise for the Autumn 
Season have been secured. 


The Services of the Mail Order Department are at the disposal 
of patrons residing out of town. A copy of the Autumn 
and Winter Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


All Charged or Paid Purchases (including heavy and bulky shipments) will be for- 
warded Free of Charge by mail, express or freight toany point in the United States. The 
methods of shipment are optional with B. Altman & Co. and no discounts are allowed. 


All Charged or Paid Purchases not exceeding twenty pounds in weight will be for- 
warded Free by mail to all Territories, Possessions or Foreign Countries where Parcel 
Post rates apply. 
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Blucher cut gives distinction to 
boots of patent leather and light 
grey or tan buckskin, $12 


attention to detail that gives to them 
the appearance of custom boots. The 
particularly fine workmanship is most at- 
tractive. High boots for morning and 
afternoon wear continue to have the light 
cloth tops that were so well liked last sea- 
son. These tops are usually of buckskin 
or of an imported cloth which comes in fawn color or grey. 
Quite new this season is the boot shown next to the 
right at the top of the page—a lace boot with a dull, 
soft, black leather vamp, having a plain toe, and a 
top of very dark grey buckskin. The black leathcr 
continues up the front, and the boot laces with black 
lacings. The sole is a light-weight extension one and 
the heel what is known as a Cuban Louis heel—two 
inches high. This same style may be had in a patent 
leather and fawn buckskin combination, but nothing 
is smarter than the dull kid with the grey tops. | 


SG isten for autumn and winter show 


Qu a new idea is shown in the smart walking 
boot pictured at the extreme left with its patent 
leather vamp cut in Bliicher effect and its top of light 
grey or brown buckskin. This boot has a plain toe, 
a light-weight, hand-stitched sole and a two-inch Cuban 
Louis heel, and represents a type well liked for after- 
noon wear. A simple gaiter boot of a similar appear- 
ance is shown at the extreme right. In this case the 
vamp may be had of either gun metal or patent colt- 
skin with top of fawn or grey imported cloth. The 
heel is of the Spanish Louis XV variety, and the sole 
is a light-weight welt one. 





Black silk pipings and a black 
and white enameled button trim a 
white calf slipper, $8.50 the pair 


THE FOOT WEAR OF 
THE MODE 





An adaptation of the French cross-strap sandal, 
made of soft white calf, $5.50 the pair 


An extremely smart walking boot 
of black leather and grey buckskin 
with black lacing, $9 the pair 


eB cen at 


Gaiter boots of gun metal or patent 
coltskin with top of imported fawn 
cloth cost, $5 a pair 


Possibly the vogue for dancing has had 

a great deal to do with the number of new 

models shown in what one might term 

afternoon or informal dance slippers on the 

order of the two slippers illustrated on this 

page. Demand like this usually forces the 

bootmakers to greater effort, and the re 

sults are accordingly attractive. The 

slipper shown in the row at the top is a particularly 

pretty one of white calfskin with a black silk binding to 

accentuate the line of the top, the vamp and the back. It 

is finished in front with a small black and white enameled 

button. It has a hand-sewed, flexible turned sole and 

a two-inch Louis XV heel. With a smart stocking deli- 

cately clocked in black, nothing could be prettier to 
complete an all white or black and white costume. 


'HE same idea has been carried out in a patent 

leather vamp with black and gold brocaded insert, 

or with a grey or chamois colored buckskin insert. In 

- the first case the tiny ornament in front is of cut steel, 

while in the latter a gilded cut steel slide is used. The 

model is again developed with a patent leather vamp, 

a black satin insert and a cut steel buckle, and in this 
case the price is $7.50. ; 

The unusually effective cross sandal of white calf- 
skin pictured in the circle is an adaptation of the more 
extreme French type and is decidedly wearable and 
pretty. The heel is a two-inch Louis model, and the 
sole very fine, hand-turned and flexible. Strap sandals 
of this sort have been worn considerably during the 
summer but usually have been custom made. 
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628 Fifth Ave. New York. 


Visitors to New York City always welcome 


Established in 1839 









Would be greatly helped in 
making the arrengenents for her 
edding Breakfast, 

the Entertainment of the Bridal 
Party etc. by receiving our ingen: 
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4 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS 


Mh 347 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 





Perfumes 


“Beatrice d’Este” “Moi-Méeme” 
“Invitation a la Danse” 
“Saphir,” “Jasmin,” “Lilas” 


“Whither Thou Goest” 
“Powders 


Blanc, Chair, Aurore, Rachel, ACauve and Ochre 


Lip Rouge 
Secrets of the Harem 


“Antirides,” to prevent and remove wrinkles 


“Creme Americaine” Cleansing Cream 


“Merle Blanc” Skin Food and Whitening Cream 
“Aile de Corbeaux” & “Charm of Mary Garden” 


for the eyes 
“Chinese Bath Salts,” for reducing 


cAt cAll Department Stores and Specialty Shops 
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T takes an unusual car to interest 

motorists today. The new Fiat 
Light “30” Five Passenger Model, 
is an unusual car—a revelation to 
even present Fiat owners. 


Its Price of $3,600 is unusual. 
There is no imported car with 
equal merit and none selling at 
such a low price. This includes a 
smart 5-passenger body, beautiful 
upholstery, one man top, double 
acting windshield, electric starting 
and lighting systems. 


Its power is unusual. The silent 
30 H. P. monobloc motor pulls like 
60 H. P. when 60 H. P. is needed. 


Its speed is unusual. “A mile a 
minute,” holding the road beauti- 
fully, with no vibration. 


Its weight is unusual. This Fiat 
chassis (116-inch wheel-base) 
weighs only 2100 pounds and 
turns easily in the narrow streets. 


Its comfort:is unique. Never 
before has so comfortable a car 
been produced. 


There are Unusual Features in 
the other Fiat cars of 20-30, 55 
and 50 H.P., the latter being of 
6-cylinder type. WVhen may we 
give you a demonstration of the 
new Fiat models? 
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” OW significant of the spirit of 
the age is it that so clever a man 
as Edward Knoblauch should 

write a play of clothes,” said a noted 

belle on her return from the other side. 
“My Lady’s Dress’ done by dainty 
Gladys Cooper was a veritable tour de 
force in flesh and blood, and,” she con- 
tinued, “‘such adorable flesh and such 
blue looking blood. The play with its 
staging and clothes was truly the most 
artistic success of the London season. 
“Anne the pretty heroine literally 
had the world on her back, for in the 
building of that wonderful dress of gold 
all the nations now at war took part. 

The sable came from Russia, the silks 

from France’and the lace from Holland 

and Belgium. In her dreams Anne is 
transformed into the different women 
who have had a part in the making of the 
gown, and her experiences carry a lesson 
which is especially significant in view of 
the stirring events taking place to-day.” 

Speaking of the lace making of the 

Belgian women, a rare art perhaps now 

to be rarer, turned the conversation to the beautiful 

skin of the women of this nation, the secret of which it 
has been whispered is, orris root, milk and alcohol— 

a mixture which is quite generally used as a tonic by 

European women and proves of wonderful effect. The 

mixture may be had here, and is most refreshing. The 

price is $1 the bottle. There is also a milk of cucumber 
and orris root which is very good for the skin, the price 
of which is $1. 


RRIS root is also used in making softening oatmeal 

bags for the bath; these bags are made in the fol- 

lowing proportions and will be found of great benefit 
to the skin: 

Five pounds of oatmeal; one pound of orris root, 
which comes in a little half-pound muslin package 
for 75 cents; one pound of almond meal, this comes in 
little boxes at 25 cents the box;—two boxes will answer 
the purpose;—and six cakes of pure Spanish castile 
soap at 10 cents the cake. Cut the soap up, mix all 
the ingredients altogether and put the mixture into 
little square cheese-cloth bags, the size of which is a 
matter of choice. This recipe is for a large quantity, 
but it is easier and cheaper to make a number of the 
little bags and put them away. Used one in a bath 
they leave the skin soft and smooth and bleach it in a 


Told in the Boudoir 





satisfactory manner. Little bran bags may be had for 
16 cents a pair, and larger bags for 30 cents each. 

As foreign toilet accessories will be difficult to ob- 
tain for the present and no woman wishes to give up 
the luxury of the soothing bath salts and crystals, one 
is obliged to resort to American makes. Two wonder- 
fully appealing varieties are made in this country, 


a lemon verbena and a geranium odor. They are each 


$1 the large bottle. 


S the winter approaches the hands should receive 
more careful attention. A very pretty woman in 
whose boudoir a group of friends sat idly chatting 
brought out from her dressing-table shelf, a complete little 


flat leather case with snappers at the side, filled with little © 


pinchers and snippers, scissors and everything complete. 
On her dressing-table was an exquisite set of toilet 
things in silver, so why this unornamental little case? 
“For use,” she laughed, “the other is pretty but of 
little working value. This I have found most prac- 
tical, and it is like the poor ‘always with me!’” A case 
of this kind costs $12 complete, a smaller one in a flat 
box may be had for $5. 

A new nail polish which was on the dressing table of 
this same woman was a carmine enamel which gives 
the nails a touch of color as well as a lasting polish. 





VANITY FAIR 


The polish is such as to be retained 
for a week, even washing the hands 
does not dull the gloss. The cost jg 
$2.50 for the polish and the little 
solution to remove the enamel com. 
pletely when one desires to apply a 
new coating. It is really very ego. 
nomical as a small quantity is used 
on a soft brush, just touching each 
nail very lightly. 


EFORE applying the polish this 

charming woman dipped her fingers 
in a fascinating yellow bowl which 
looked like alabaster, a graceful thing 
suggesting ancient Rome; and this lit- 
tle bowl was filled with water to which 
had been added a few drops of a new 
perfume. A bowl of this type costs $4, 
two smaller bowls of the same compo- 
sition for cream and powder cost $1.25 
and 75 cents each. 

An emulsion for the hands may be 
had in bulk. A good size bottle for so 
cents and a larger quantity for $1. This 
is a needed accessory, as the hands re- 
quire careful thought, nothing showing neglect more 
readily. Gloves should be worn at night from the 
beginning of October until April; these gloves are 
made of white lamb’s skin with the cerate cleverly 
permeating the lining, so that the hands are kept 
nourished, and white and smooth in consequence, 
The gloves are $2.50 the pair, but should last a 
season which makes the cost trifling. 

A perfume which is new, is like the acacia flowers 
which make the Bois of Paris so beautiful and fragrant 
in June; it costs $2.50 in a pretty boftle. 


Tr the fittings of the boudoir one invariably notices 
that the door and window knobs are of porcelain, in 
Watteau or Dresden design and in color to match 
the predominating shade in the hangings or wall 
paper. These knobs come in two sizes at $5.15 and 
$4.25 for door knobs and $3 and $2.50 for window 
knobs. 

Tall Watteau baskets for flowers may be had in 
crystal or Dresden china, or again in straw, the latter 
being more suitable for a boudoir done in chintz or 
cretonne. These baskets of crystal are to be had for 
$5 each, and the basket of straw painted in various 
shades for $3.50 to $1.50 each. They contribute a 
dainty feminine charm to a room. 
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with performance. 


from your outfitter. 


kinaw fabric. 


For hunting togs and all-round outing apparel, insist 


on FOREST RY CLOTH—the standard fabric for field 


and forest, combining style with service, appearance 


That beautiful gray green color of Forestry Cloth 
and its perfect tailoring qualities are undaunted and 
unaffected by sun or rain, wind or roughest wear. 
Pure wool, woven right, all weights. 


Identify Forestry Cloth by name stamped on reverse side of fabric. 
Order it from your tailor, or in correct ready-to-wear sporting apparel 


In the same way, order and identify 
weight and olive brown in color, but just as good stuff, just as attractive style- 
An ideal fabric for motoring, riding and golf. 

For camp: American Woolen Company blankets. 

The finest Mackinaws are made of American Woolen Company special mac- 
Ask for them particularly. 


American Woolen Company 


Selling Agency: American Woolen Co. of New York Wyn M Wood. President. 
18th to 19th Street, on 4th Avenue, New York City 








Kabric 
First 










OLIVAUTO CLOTH medium in 
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2 \ Gn Time of Such Stress 
Ni | so Dependence can be placed upon 
™ the quality of imported wares 


The Foreign Market is completely disorgan- 
ized—the Oriental Rug Market glutted with 
fabrics of dubious origin said to have been 








i secured from the scenes of bloodshed and 
a \ massacre of the Balkan War—stories invented 
W Wh oe to satisfy today’s war-influenced imagina- 
in A iibaoth. tions and to fill the pockets of unscrupulous 
or With. dealers. 

or 1a at 

4 SPs | as tt @ How much better to own a rug of standard quality 


—one that combines honesty of material and cleanliness 
of manufacture with all the beauty of design and color 
of a genuine antique. 


WAhittall Rugs 


Standard in Price 
Standard in Quality 


Absolutely dependable 
at all times 


@ Our booklet ‘‘ Oriental Art in 
Whittall Rugs’’ gives a vast deal of 
information about their beauty, 
their durability, and the general 
satisfaction they give their owners. 





-JS. WHITTALL 


DEPT. F. 


WORC ESTER > MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880 




















Paris Makes a Coup 


(Continued from page 64) 


front from shoulder to shoulder. Tulle was the 
material favored for evening gowns, many of 
which were trimmed with beads. Some of them 
had jet flounces. These gowns were but moder- 
ately low necked, and but few of them had trains. 
Transparent wing drapery fell from the shoulders. 
Street gowns were made of cloth, moire, faille, velvet, 
serge and velours de laine, and the colors were sage 
green, crimson, Nattier and other blues, purple and 
brownish ochre. The furs employed for trimming 
were ermine, mink, opossum, kolinsky and dark fox. 
Much black velvet was used, also much gold and silver 
embroidery on cloth. 


HERUIT’S skirts were wide and full, but whether 

they were circular or shirred-the fullness was con- 
centrated on the hips. Here, too, the skirts were very 
short, and although they measured almost two yards 
at the hem the material was so soft that one scarcely 
realized it—this despite the fact that some of them had 
light silk lining slips. The one-piece dresses at this 
house were very original. They hung like a chemise 
from shoulder to ankle, with a flare on each side and 
a loose belt low over the hips. All the one-piece dresses 
were fur trimmed. Wide belts of long-haired fur were 
seen on many of the dresses and suits. The evening 
coats shown by Chéruit, while of the same general type 
as those shown by the other couturiers, were conspicu- 
ously collared with fur in some low flat or straight high 
form. Wonderful metal brocades were employed for 
a number of these wraps. One of the novelties shown 
at this house was a solid block plaid which was very 
effective in dark rich shades. 


REMET declared in favor of the wide skirt, circular 

models from two to three yards in circumference 
being offered. These skirts were sometimes shorter at 
the sides than in the back or front. One frock of gray 
moire had a full skirt over an underskirt boned in 
hoop effect at the hem. The coats at this house were 
fitted to the waist-line and flaring and circular below. 
Others were short in front, reaching to the hem of the 
skirt in back. Premet favored cloth, combining cloth 
coats with velvet skirts in some instances, also cloth 
coats with satin frocks. Much fur was used for trim- 
ming. Brilliant and most luxurious velvet and satin 
evening coats were exhibited. 


AQUIN was more prone to moderation—skirts 
moderately wide and moderately short—though 
the full skirt measuring nearly three yards at the hem 


received representation. Her wide skirts were full 
to the waist, and were topped by pointed bodices. 
Long sleeves were accorded the preference, and much 
silver and gold lace and tulle were used. Cloth, serge 
and velvet were the most conspicuous fabrics, and fox, 
putois and skunk trimmed many of the gowns. 


ERNARD’S skirts were also short, though not so 
short as Callot’s. Many of them were shirred 
around the waist; box-plaited skirts were also sponsored, 
and some yoked skirts with shirred or plaited flounces. 
All the suits shown had high collars and cuffs. Most 
of the jackets were short, of military cut, entirely bor- 
dered with fur. At times even the armhole and the el- 
bows were bordered. Evening gowns were frequently 
made of cloth of gold or silver, and metal laces and roses, 
and tinsel and bead trimming were used for ornamenta- 
tion. Velvet evening gowns were shown in all colors, 
and black velvet gowns were featured for both day and 
evening wear. The shades favored for street costumes 
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and suits were bordeaux, robin’s egg blue, navy blue, 
black, and white. 


ARTIAL ET ARMAND hung the wide skirt over 

a narrow underskirt. The latter, though 
seen, constrained the wearer to take tiny steps and 
minimized the flare of the skirt in walking. At times 
the fullness was shirred on at the curve of the hips, at 
others the skirts were widened by gores. White broad. 
cloth and sealskin were combined in some of their 
smartest models, and silk faille was extensively used, 
Huge round muffs made of the material of the coat ang 
bordered with fur were shown. 


(CEUILLET’S opening tended still further to 
confirm the vogue of the short, full skirt and coat 
with circular flare. The one-piece dresses at this house 
were in princesse effect. Faille and velours de laine 
were used for street suits, and faille and tulle trimmed 
with pearls and beads for evening costumes. 


What’s What In Suits 


(Continued from page 67) 


and it is a practical and youthful suit with a great deal 
of charm. The material is very dark blue gabardine 
with collar and chemisette of black satin, and the suit 
is excellent in every way for knockabout wear. Tal- 
bot’s well known sailor with the pretty double brim, 
illustrated with this suit, may now be had in black, 
white or smartly colored satin. 


ee is considerable talk of beaver for suit 
trimmings, and nothing is softer or more becom- 
ing used in combination with certain materials and 
colors. The suit shown at the lower right corner of 
page 66 is of broadcloth, and may be had with collar 
and cuffs of either beaver or sable-dyed squirrel. The 
coat is a very charming short model. Two square tabs 
are arranged in the back to hide the belt which appears 
in front. The skirt shows a novel version of the tunic 
which one still sees in its new forms. In green or Bur- 
gundy with the beaver trimming it would be charming, 
or in dark blue or plum with the sable squirrel. The 
smart black velvet tricorn shown with this suit, with its 
cut feather edge and ornament, is unusually attractive. 


f bet plaits play an important part in the new 
models is illustrated by in the adaptation of a 
smart model made by Premet for Mlle. Forzane, shown 


at the lower left corner of page 67,.and the military 
model pictured at the center of the same page, both of 
which are of dark blue serge. The Premet suit has aq 
charming trimming of red bead-and-silk embroidery 
on white cloth, a red and white striped cloth binding 
on collar and cuffs and an oddly pretty fashion of but- 
toning, while the military model is trimmed with cord- 
ings of the serge, the only relief being the touch of mus- 
tard cloth on the black velvet collar. Worn with the 
first suit is a most effective sailor of black hatter’s plush 
or silk beaver, trimmed with a single bow of tailless 
ermine. With the other suit is shown a very smart 
two-tone-velvet turban. 


ADE of the new chinchilla cloth, just as soft as 
it can be, but having a somewhat pebbly nap, 
is the very simple suit shown at the upper right corner 
of page 67 which has a very smart coat and a most inter- 
esting skirt. Collars and cuffs are of pointed kolinsky, 
which promises to be one of the smartest furs of the 
season. This fur is shown in both mink and sable 
dyes—plain and pointed. The suit illustrated may be 
had in a rich seal brown and in cossack green. The 
velvet hat which accompanies it owes its style to the 
smart turn of the brim and the clever arrangement of 
the bow. 
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The Sun Never Sets’ | 
On the Koh-i-noor 
Snap Fastener 


It is the one Snap fastener com- 
bining all advantages. Can’t 
come unfastened. You buttoh 
yourself up. Adds to fit and 
appearance. Makes a flat, 
smooth placket. No points to 
catch in lace or hair. Can’t 
rust or pull off in wringer. 
Can’t tear the finest fabric. 
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The greatest dressmakers all say 
“Good-bye,old Hook and Eye!” 


Rounded edges cannot cut the thread. 
Ouilasts the garment. Made in 13 
sizes, black and white. 1oc per card- 
of 12—sold everywhere. Write for 
our Illustrated Book of Premiums, 
showing 600 Gifts, given free for 
Koh-i-noor coupons on each card. 
Look for Koh-t-noor on all up-to-date ready- 


made garmenis—you will know tt by the 
letuers K-I-N stamped on each fastener. 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 137R Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw 
London Chicago Montreal 
@ 
ana 
SNAP FASTENER 
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Gowns 


We invite you to inspect Madam 


Dunstan’s selection of imported models. 


Because of her long experience and 
large acquaintance abroad she has 
succeeded in getting models where 


others have failed. 


Now on display at 


31 WEST 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 
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[LISTERINE 


Use it every day 


A bottle of Lis- 
terine, the safe 
antiseptic, 
should be in- 
cluded among 
the traveler’s 
toiletrequisites. 
There is noth- 
ing like it asa 
mouth-wash— 
protects the 
teethand sweet- 
ens the breath. 
It is soothing to 
the skin when 
used as a toilet 
wash after shav- 
in 8 . Many 
other uses 
given in folder 
wrapped 
around the 
bottle. Don’t 
risk usingimi- 
tations—they 
may beunsafe. 




















All Druggists sell 
Listerine 
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VOGUE 
PATTERNS 


O the woman who wishes to dress 
smartly yet inexpensively—who 
desires to bridge the gap between a 
limited and an unlimited dress allow- 
ance—Vogue Patterns point the way. 


See > patterns are the working 
models of the latest, most ex- 
clusive, and most becoming models. 
Simultaneously, almost, the new 
models appear in the show rooms of 
the great designers, and in Vogue. 
The best of them are chosen by 
Vogue for publication instock pattern 
form. Though smart and advanced 
in cut, Vogue Patterns are easy to 
execute. 


UNDREDS, even thousands, of 

women are devotees of the 
Vogue Pattern idea. The patterns, 
however, are offered in but two 
places—in Vogue itself, and on a few 
pages specially reserved for them in 
Vanity Fair. 


6 Baek now to page 78 of this 
number, and you will see about 
twenty of the latest Vogue Pattern 
designs. 


TURN TO PAGES 78 TO 79 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


Andrew’ Alexander 
548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















Autumn, with her sunny 
afternoons and cool nights, 
makes it difficult to choose 
between low and high shoes, 
so we have provided im- 
partially for either prefer- 
ence in our huge fall stock. 


While no very radical de- 
partures from last season’s 
styles are shown, the new 
boots and low shoes are 
even lighter in weight and 
the effect of slenderness is 
increased. 











Subtle touches, which dis- 
tinguish the smart from the 
commonplace, are found in 
the new styles, shown here 
earliest and authenticated 
by our nation-wide reputa- 
tion for style-authority. 











Our Correspondence De- 
partment is prompt and 
cordial in reply to requests 
for information regarding 
the new styles. Require- 
ments forwarded quickly on 
receipt of brief description 
and price suggestions. 
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Hope for the Dog’s Ears 
A Proposed New Law Which Will Prevent Cropping 


] Foot ni of dogs in general will have much sym- 
pathy with the movement now on foot in this 
country to do away with cropping. The question is to 
come up before the American Kennel Club at its quar- 
terly meeting this month and the men who oppose the 
the cutting and mutilation of dogs’ ears are expected 
to present their case with much force. The practice is, 
of course, against the law but, as everybody knows, it is 
carried on surreptitiously on an extensive scale, as 
witness the hordes of Boston terriers, bull terriers, Great 
Danes and other varieties which appear at bench shows 
with their ears ‘‘up like darts” while their owners take 
pride in the completeness and rigor of the crop. 

Like docking in horses the practice of cropping seems 
to have arisen from mere fad and little can be said for it 
on the useful side. The argument has been advanced 
that it was of practical benefit to dogs of fighting breed, 
but this theory does not hold water, because although 
the cropped ear may give less of a hold than the natural 
one, if the cropped dog is bitten in the region of the ear 
the wound which results is likely to be of much greater 
seriousness than if the lug of the ear were present. 
Moreover, fighting qualities are not among the practical 
considerations which should have weight with bench 
breeds and they may well be left out of the reckoning 
altogether. 


ROPPING is prevalent on the Continent but it has 

not been recognized under the rules of the English 
Kennel Club, with which the American Kennel Club is 
now associated, for a number of years, except in so far 
as the “ironing” or trimming of hounds’ ears is con- 
cerned. Even in regard to hounds it is doubtful if this 
ironing serves any useful purpose. The claim for it is 
that less ear is exposed to injury when the hounds are in 
rough country and brambles, but there are many ex- 
perts who believe that a hound’s keenness of scent is 
impaired by the operation because it is held that the 
olfactory nerve filaments extend nearly to the tips of 
the ears. In support of this view the remarkable keen- 
ness of such long-eared varieties as the bloodhounds, 
the old-fashioned American foxhounds and the otter 
and basset hounds may be brought forward. It seems 
probable that the ironing prevalent in English packs is 
done rather to add smartness and uniformity to the 
appearance of the dogs than to benefit them in any 
practical way. So far as other breeds are concerned, 
the terriers and other short-haired dogs, the practice 
certainly can have no support on the ground of use. 
In the earth-going terriers exposure of the inner ear to 


dropping earth is a distinct drawback. The evils of the 
practice from the point of view of health are aggravated 
in some breeds by the further departure from nature’s 
intentions by clipping out the long protecting hairs 
from the inside of the ear. The dogs which have a nat- 
urally upstanding ear are well provided in this respect, 
having long bristles within the ear which afford protec- 
tion alike against dirt and change of temperature. 
Breeders of the cropped varieties, like the Boston terrier 
and the bull terrier, however, have carried their fad so 
far that they supplement the cropping by shaving out 
these bristles from the remnant of the ear, leaving it 
naked and unprotected if not unashamed. The move- 
ment to make cropping an offense in the eyes of the 
American Kennel Club is sponsored by a number of 
prominent breeders and judges including Theodore 
Offerman, W. F. Patterson, John G. Bates, Theodore 
Crane, Tyler Morse and George Ellis. These men 
desire the following clause to be added to the rules of 
the Club:— 

“No dog born on or after January 1, 1915, whose 
ears have been cropped shall be eligible for competition 
at shows held under these rules.” 


HEY urge the greatest possible publicity for this 
suggestion which they desire published in the form 

of a motion in the coming issues of the American Kennel 
Gazette. It is their contention and that of their sup- 
porters that much cruelty has been the result of crop- 
ing even with the modern methods of using general or 
local anesthetics during the operation. It would be a 
decided step forward if what is after all an unsightly 
mutilation could be ended. If the new rule goes into 
effect many breeds of dogs will be affected and may be 
expected to bark their praise. They include Boston 
and Bull terriers, Manchester black and tans and minia- 
ture terriers, toy bull terriers, Brussels griffons, York- 
shire terriers, pinschers, monkey pinschers, Great Danes 
and German boxers. The change would undoubtedly 
give the breeders of some varieties something to worry 
over, as little attention has been paid by bull terrier 
and Great Dane breeders, for instance, to the carriage 
of the natural ear. But this is a point which need not 
cause great anxiety. In the old days all Irish terriers 
were cropped and a good crop was essential if a dog was 
to win in the ring, but the practice long since died out in 
relation to this breed and few varieties can show a 
neater natural ear than the Irish terrier of to-day. A 
final and strong reason for the abolishment of cropping 
is that with it will go a prolific factor of “fixing” by 
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which not a few unsuspecting purchasers have been 
finding the erect ears which attracted them at the ri 
wilting to a silly droop after the collodion or other 
stiffener had lost its effect. Doubtless the artful gen. 
tlemen who have indulged in this type of dog tailori 
heretofore will find some other way in which to 

the unsuspecting public’s money. But at least if the 
proposed cropping rule goes into effect their chicanery 
will not be practiced at the cost of suffering to the dogs 
themselves. It is certain that if the contemplated 
change could be put before the canines themselves for 
vote of ratification their barks would be as one voice in a 
mighty chorus. Altogether it seems a most sensible 
and worthy reform and one in which the dog owner 
will be more than ready to co-operate. 


Whispers from the Wings 
(Continued from page 47) 


device is used, with even greater success, in each suc- 
ceeding act up to the final scene where the audience is 
allowed to accompany the jury behind the court’s 
closed doors while they prepare their verdict. The 
story of the play is simple, almost trite, it might have 
been clipped out of any newspaper any day. But the 
dramatist has given it a touch of human nature that 
makes an appeal from which there is no escape. There’s 
a throb and a grip to “On Trial” which will carry it 
round the world. 


RITTEN in a lighter, though almost equally 

melodramatic mood Roi Cooper Megrue’s 

“Under Cover,” came to the Cort.a few nights later, 
and scored an immediate success. 

That all the world loves a lover is not one whit more 
true, in this play, than that all the world loves a smug- 
gler. The smuggler proves eventually to be of quite 
another kidney, but the audience cares not a rap for 
that. The mystery which hangs about the hero up to 


_ the last moment of the play, only serves to increase his 


charm and fascination. The play, too, has the advan- 
tage of growing steadily in interest, act by act, and, 
thanks to the unlooked-for surprise which comes just 
at the end, it is only after the curtain has fallen that the 
spectator can appreciate “Under Cover” as a mystery 
play at its full worth. For once in a blue moon, Boston 
and New York are agreed as to the merits of a melo- 
drama. William Courtenay, who heads the cast, car- 
ried “‘ Under Cover” thirty triumphant weeks in Boston 
last year, and in New York at the Cort, the play holds 
out every prospect of duplicating the phenomenal 
success of “Peg O’ My Heart,” its predecessor 
there. 
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A MNodish Walking Shoe 


Cammeyer Branch 


Shoe Store De Luxe 


Fifth Avenue 381 
Between 35% @ 36*Sts. 
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Also at 6tAve @ 20% St. 
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PRESENTS 


A NOVELTY 
for 
WINTER 
bMe SASiok 





A NEW SET 
TRIMMED WITH 
THE NEW FUR 





ASK FOR IT 
AT ALL 
GOOD SHOPS 




















(Model No, 100) 
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718-720 Broadway, N Y. 
52 Rue d'Hauiville, Paris 














This is equally true of our stock of Bed Linens, 
Bed Coverings and Towels—in fact, no such 
variety of reliable Housekeeping Linens can be 
found anywhere else in this country—and the 
values are invariably the very best. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, N. Y. 
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| Housekeeping \y | 


Linens 
at McCutcheon’s 


The distinguishing characteristic of our 
‘stock of Housekeeping Linens is the 
wide variety of sizes, designs and styles. 
We are at all times ready to supply not 
only the ordinary but the unusual. 

We have Round, Square and Oblong Cloths in 
very large sizes for extraordinary occasions ; we 
have them from every country where Table 
Linens are made, in every kind of design, and 
in any quality that may be required. 
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Piquant 


Chapeaux 
For The Younger Set 


MY Fall and Winter models are 
now. ready, including chic, 
dainty creations, of the newest 
materials, simple and elaborate 
hats, for the little ones. 


I make a special study of match- 
ing your hats to your gowns. 


You are invited to cali. If you 
cannot come in yourself, write me 
and I will be pleased to give you 
any information I have, concern- 
ing hats. 


Annette 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 








I8 E. bs i 
bed E. 46th St., New York City 





























When He Goes Away 
See That His Traveling Bag Contains 





CUMIRRO 


Nothing gives a man keener satisfaction than a 
good shaving mirror that reflects clearly, stays firmly 
where it is placed, that can be turned in any direction, 
up and down as well as sidewise, and that can be 
attached to a window-pane or other glass surface. 


In all the world there is only one mirror like this 
—the Vacu-Mirror. When traveling a man 
will find it the greatest convenience he 
ever knew. Instantly attached to 
the window of a Pullmanorastate- 
room, it does away with all the 
hardships of shaving en route. 
A vacuum cu rubber seals 
the rim to 4 glass and the 
suction holds the Vacu-Mirror 
,in place indefinitely. 
Get the Vacu-Mirror for 
pomee’. You can use itas a 

and glass on an easel. 

Send today for this wonder- 

Sul adjustuble Vacu- Mirror 














Send at once for the 
‘acu-Mirror 
Price $5.00 
hp frame of the Vacu-Mirror 
is very heaviiy silver plated, 
beautifully designed and 
bandacensly chased. Thick, 
clear French beveled glass is 
used for the mirror. 
The Vaca-Mirror is six inches 
in diameter. The patented 
ball-bearing joint at the back 
makes it possible to tilt the 
glass in any direction and to 
see the face from alli angles. 
The replaceable vacuum cup 
is made of the finest a 
insuring lasting servic 
Send $5.00 today oe this 
beautiful, practical, useful, 
convenient Vacu-Mirror, We 
prepay expressage. 
It for any reason it is not 
satisfactory send it back 
and your money will be 
refunded. You take no 
risk whatever. 


AUSTIN SALES COMPANY 


184-a Vesey Street, New York 














“The Highest Art in Corseting” 


Peetz says, ““The American 
style in corsets is superior 
—because of the support to 
the figure, assuring graceful 
lines, ease and comfort.” 


Peetz has always American- 
ized Parisian styles in cor- 
seting, and this year—for 
the first time in history— 
Americans must patronize 
American manufacturers. 


Therefore, if it’s a corset— 
if you want to know real 
comfort and if you want to 
know that your corset is 
built on perfect lines—let 
your selection be a Peetz 
model. 


No advance in prices. Custom 
Made, $12.50 and upwards; 
Ready-to-Wear, $5.50 and up- 


wards. 
Made to Order 
Peetz Corset Co. 


36 East 33rd Street 
New York 


Ready-to-Wear 
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Heroines, and the Feminist Movement 
Shelving the Old-Fashioned Heroine for the New 


by the utterances of certain apostles of the move- 

ment, and be led to wonder whether, after all, 
women have made much progress in balance, judgment, 
and a sane outlook on life, let her turn to the pages of 
fiction, that mirror of shifting social conditions, and, com- 
paring the position of women in early Victorian days, as 
shown in the novels of that day, with that which she now 
enjoys, realize that progress has indeed been made. 

Young women evidently knew their place some fifty 
years ago. In one of Trollope’s novels the lord of the 
manor falls in love with the vicar’s sister, who is at 
once hauled over the coals not only by her lover’s 
mother, who kindly calls at once to point out her shock- 
ing conduct, but also by her brother, who is scandalized 
at her presumption, and her sister-in-law, who dutifully 
follows her husband’s lead. If there was any jilting 
to be done in those days it was the man who did it, the 
woman remaining a broken-hearted but interesting 
object to the end of her life. 

In dealing with money it was an axiom that figures 
of any sort represented a science too intricate for the 
female mind to penetrate. Woman’s proper attitude 
was one of beautiful trust and confidence, so she made 
over her fortune unreservedly to her husband and dis- 
played no resentment when it was spent in more or less 
riotous living in which she had no share. 

No delineator of the Truly Womanly ever ranked 
higher than Miss Mulock, whose contention was that 
endurance was woman’s strength and that the more she 
endured the more womanly she became. In one of 
her books she describes a self-willed young heiress who 
has married a delightful young man and whose happi- 
ness seems assured. After the honeymoon they are 
discussing a house for the winter and the bride, express- 
ing a preference for one, is told by her husband that 
they cannot afford it. On demanding the reason for 
this unnecessary piece of economy she is answered by 
the plaintive question ‘Can you not trust me?” and she 
is represented as most unreasonable for wanting to know 
what has become of her fortune which, it turns out, has 
been abstracted by her guardian, her husband’s brother. 

In that novel over which the girls of the last genera- 
tion wept copiously, “The Heir of Redclyffe,” the hero- 
ine exists only to do what she is told. She engages 
herself to Guy, breaks it off, and re-engages herself to 
him, in accordance with parental permission, and when 
her paragon of a husband dies on their wedding-trip, 
she returns to her father and mother to continue her 


I the ardent Feminist be occasionally discouraged 


By Mary K. Ford 


life of submission. In another of Miss Yonge’s books, 
“Heartsease,”’ the admirable wife submits without a 
word of protest to her husband’s extravagant and dissi- 
pated ways, while in another the author is extremely 
severe upon the women who make some much-needed 
investigations into the terribly unsanitary conditions 
of their town with a view to their betterment, the en- 
suing fever being laid, not to the conditions, but to their 
injudicious discovery. 


UT better days dawned for the woman in fiction. 
Under the auspices of Miss Rhoda Broughton the 
tomboy came to the front, and a race of heroines ap- 
peared, very young, very beautiful, and very hoydenish. 
In order that their spirits might have full sway, un- 
troubled by chaperons, these young women were either 
orphans, living with an adored brother, or else they were 
motherless, only hampered in their joyous career by a 
scholarly father who spent all his time in his study. 
Curiously enough it was generally some world-weary 
and sophisticated man of fashion who found these young 
women irresistible and though he frequently had his 
ears boxed early in the courtship he was ultimately 
successful. 

Emancipation having once begun, progress was 
rapid. One heroine defied the law by marrying her 
deceased sister’s husband; others insisted on having 
their property settled upon themselves; some went into 
business instead of becoming governesses, and a general 
spirit of insubordination began to appear, in fiction at 
least. The beautiful ones did a little modest jilting on 
their own account; the rich ones refused in scornful 
terms the most brazen of their fortune-hunting suitors, 
and the intellectual ones married the few desirable 
partis to be found in the world of letters. 


Early in the Victorian era Charlotte Bronte, who. 


might almost be called the militant suffragette of litera- 
ture, boldly portrayed a heroine who had nothing what- 
ever to recommend her but her mental and moral 
qualities; poor, insignificant in appearance, and not in 
the least “interesting” in the Victorian acceptation of 
the word. She was the first of the intelligent heroines, 
a category which includes such women as Romola, 
Dorothea Brooke and Marcella. 

Prozress had its duties as well as its privileges. 
An extreme helplessness in women was seen to be 
incongruous with their improved position, and they 
were expected to be able to look after themselves a 
little. In that clever, old-fashioned novel ‘The 


Semi-Attached Couple,” two young women with two 
servants arrive at an inn at Southampton, where t 
appear totally unable to obtain suitable rooms up 
the arrival of the brother of one of them, who straight. 
ens matters out. This incident elicits the following sage 
reflection from the author: “This is one of the situa. 
tions in which women acquire a wholesome sense of 
their helplessness, and a conviction that dependence 
on firmer minds than their own is their natural position 
in a world of petty difficulties.” 


(eae it dawned upon novelists that suffer. 
ing and endurance were not the only jobs open to 
women. The adventuress in fiction had always led sucha 
pleasant life compared with that of her virtuous sister 
that a shocking end to her career had to be depicted in 
order to keep the balance true. Women in books 

to have ideas on subjects other than clothes and lovers, 
It was a poaching affray that roused the sympathies 
of Marcella and when the man who had shot a keeper 
was hung, she went so far as to question the justice 
of the game-laws, that stronghold of British opinion, 
To be sure her aristocratic husband brought her around 
somewhat to his way of thinking, but the mischief had 
been done, she had thought for herself and the thin end 
of the wedge had been inserted. 

From this time on progress was rapid. The heroines 
of “The Heavenly Twins” and “The Beth Book” 
asserted themselves, matrimonially, in a manner para- 
lyzing to those who believed that woman’s strength was 
to endure. Not only did the heroines of fiction begin 
to interest themselves in the welfare of their less fortu- 
nate fellow-creatures, but they began to claim a social 
independence truly alarming to the conservative. Be- 
ginning by smoking cigarettes, they proceeded to the 
consumption of highballs and to the dispensing with the 
services of the chaperon in an indecorous manner. In 
“Dodo,” however, the high-water mark of frivolity 
was reached, the heroine soon turned over a new leaf 
and an era of reform set in. Women began to earn their 
living in new and hitherto prohibited ways, a desire 
for political equality seized them, and Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, in her vivid novel ‘‘The Convert,” made a fine 
pleading for the cause of Votes for Women. So far 
has the heroine of fiction progressed from the timid, 
long-suffering. cajoling creature of eighty years ago. 

What will be her next aspect? 

Who knows! Perhaps the great European war may 
reveal an entirely new type. 
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Master chair, design- 
ed and executed in 
the Tobey Studios 
and Shops for the 
Minneapolis resi- 
dence of Mrs. Chas. 





The lobey 


CHICAGO: Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 


facturing process. 


to outdo business competition. 


exclusive clubs. 


Clobey “Made Furniture 


is the achievement of an artistic ideal, rather than of a commercial 
ambition. It is a product of the fine arts rather than of a manu- 
It is the result of a sincere and deliberate 
intention to attain perfection, rather than of a strained attempt 


The beauty of Tobey-Made Furniture lies not only in the richly 
grained surfaces of the rare woods from which it is made, nor in 
‘the always graceful lines of its design, nor in the exquisiteness 
of its carvings and decorations. 
of perfect structure, of fine workmanship throughout, of consist- 
ent execution of the parts which are not exposed to view. 


Tobey-Made Furniture is the fruition of two generations of 
experience and single-purposed effort. It is neither experimental 
nor outre. It represents the faithful and rigid application of the 
highest standards of design and construction. 
in service in some of this country’s finest residences and more 


With the Tobey Service in interior decoration, it offers an 
opportunity which we earnestly invite you to investigate. 


Furniture Company 


NEW YORK: Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street 


It is an organic beauty—that 


It has long been 
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Ganesh Forehead 
Strap ($4,$5) for 
removing fore- 
head lines. 









Bringing Life to the Inert 
Tissues of Face, Neck and Arms 








Ganesh Chin 
Strap ($5,365.50) 
for reducing the 
**double" chin, 





The spirit of attractiveness lies deeper than in the outer skin of the face; it de- 

s upon the liveness of the muscles and tissues, the firmness, fullness and healthy activity 
which brings a clear glow and lineless surface to the skin. : 

Sluggish, drooping, lifeless tissue gives an unnatural color, and causes hollows, lines and 


signs of age or neglect. 


The Muscle Strapping Treatments 
devised by Mrs. Adair and given exclusively by her trained English assistants, are 


remedial. 


They do not deal with outward superficial effects, but stimulate the tissues and 


muscles of the face, neck and chest into healthy action, rounding out the contour, enc wie | 
lines around the eyes, the forehead, nose and mouth, and filling in the hollows of the cheeks an 


chest. 


A splendid effect is produced and the features become naturally attractive. 


Such per- 


sonal Salon Treatments cost $2.50 each, or less by the course. 


Much Can Be Done In Your Own Boudoir 


by using the following remedial Ganesh Preparations. 
i amous Salon Treatments here and abroad, and can 


formulae, identical with what is used in her 
be purchased by mail: 

For Dusty or Sunburned Skin, Ganesh East- 
ern Balm Cleansing Cream; good for sensitive 
skins. $3, $1.50, 75c. 

For Tender, Dry Skin, Ganesh Eastern Balm 
Skin Food firms the muscles, fills hollows. $3, 
$1.50, 75¢. 

To Restore White Skin, Ganesh Lily Sulphur 
Lotion removes all redness. Prevents sunburn; 
cooling and refreshing. $2.50, $1.50. (Pink, 
Cream or White.) 

To Remove Blackheads, Ganesh Beauty 
Sachets. Box of 20, $2.50. 

Removing Lines. Ganesh Eastern Muscle Oil 
feeds the tissues and fills out all hollows, re- 
moves lines. $5, $2.50, $1. 

Ganesh Brown Spot Lotion, for removing 
moth patches, $1. 


Mrs. Adair’s Free Lecture Book Instructs! 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Each is made from Mrs. Adair’s own 


For Loose Skin and Puffiness under the Eyes. 
Ganesh Eastern Diabie Skin Tonic enables 
skin to withstand hot rooms, and resist the 
sun. $5, $2, 75c. 
To Protect the Skin. Ganesh Parisian Beauty 
Neige Cream makes the skin like satin. Re- 
moves marks on the neck left by collars, etc.; 
hides blemishes. $1.50. 
To Improve the Neck, Shoulders and Arms. 
Ganesh ‘‘Juno”’ is a special tissue food; will 
increase the size, round out and make firm. 
$2.25, $1.25. 
For Freckles. Ganesh Freckle Cream. Ap- 
ogg before retiring and left on over night. 
I. 


Ganesh Eastern Flower Bloom, natural and 
good for the skin. $1 
Write for a Copy 


Telephone 2839 
Murray Hill 


‘ LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. PARIS, 5 rue Cambon é 











1741 New York Avenue 





ArT & PROGRESS 
A Popular Magazine of Art 
Published by 


The American Federation of Arts 


which is the 


NATIONAL ART ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


Short Articles — Numerous Illustrations 
Interesting Facts for All 


Subscription Price $2 a Year 


Send for a sample copy to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Washington, D. C. 
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Beauty and Style 


Not until you wear a Warner's Brassiere will you 
realize how perfectly they fit, and how exquisitely the 
delicate laces and embroideries harmonize with the 
daintiest lingerie—indeed it is a beautifully fitted 
lining—background, if you please—for your sheerest 
waist. 











Call at your favorite shop and ask to see 


“ners 
PYCSSICTOS 


designed with the most minute consideration of every 
detail—a brassiere that adequately supports and shapes 
the form above the waist. 










Our intimate fashion connections enable us to create 
well in advance—you will always find at your shop 
the newest design. 


Fifty Cents to Five Dollars 


The Warner Brothers Company 





New York Chicago San Francisco 
225 Fifth Avenue 367 W. Adams Street Geary Street 




























August Strindberg 


(Continued from page 37) 


Then, without transition: “You have anenemy. A 
newspaper enemy. I want to do something for you. 
Let me kill your enemy.” 

“You're very kind. But I should prefer not.” 

“But no one would know about it.” 

“So all criminals think. Besides, don’t you feel it 
would be rather unjust to kill a man on account of an 
unkind newspaper article?” 

“Well, let’s not kill him. We'll simply blind 
him.” 

“T still have my doubts. However, how would you 
go about it?” 

“Tf you will give me the man’s photograph, I will, 
with my magic, blind him by driving a needle through 
his eyes.” 

“In that case, you could easily deprive me of my 
eyesight, too, if you wished?” 

“Hardly. It must be done with hatred.” 

“Granted, but if a man who hates me tears my pic- 
ture into pieces, will I fall to the ground in bleeding 
bits?” 

This remark seemed to put him out, and he did not 
answer me. 

He continued, however, to explain in detail the 
intricacies of magic—black and white—and he dwelt 
particularly on the evils of black magic when exercised 
by criminal hands. 

The restaurant closed, and we began to walk up and 
down along the water-front. 


T one time Strindberg was greatly interested in 
alchemy. He even claimed to have obtained gold in 
small quantities. 

He once gave me a copy of his book, “Inferno.” 
All through it there runs the mortal fear of persecution. 
The book shows that he felt that a special interest 
attached to his every movement, and that supernatural 
powers were forever busied with him, now warning 
him, now punishing him, now guiding him and never 
allowing him to get out of their reach. In Paris, for 
instance, he felt this distinctly. Strindberg lived in 
constant fear of being murdered by a Polish writer 
for having loved the latter’s wife before she met her 
husband. A Norwegian artist—a friend of the Pole— 
met Strindberg, and, probably in order to play a joke 
on him, told him that the dreaded man was expected 
in Paris. 

“Is he coming to kill me?” asked Strindberg. 

“Of course. Be on your guard.” 

Strindberg wished. however, more details, and de- 


cided to look the artist up, but he dared not approach 
the house. A few days later he screwed up his courage 
and went to call on him. At the door he saw a little 
girl on the doorstep. In her hand she held a playing 
card. It was the ten of spades. 

“‘The ten of spades,” he shouted. “There is foul play 
in this house,” he muttered, and hastily left the place. 

In “Inferno” Strindberg thought that he had finally 
found the explanation of many of the mysteries of 
Swedenborg’s spirit world. The book closes with 
Strindberg’s longing to seek solace in the Catholic 
Church. Swedenborg had prejudiced him against 
Protestantism, explaining that it was treason against 
the Mother Church. The growth of the Catholic 
Church in America, England and Scandinavia seemed 
to him to prove the decisive triumph of Catholicism 
over Protestantism and the Greek Church. And he 
concludes the book by confessing that he has sought 
to be admitted to a Belgian monastery. 

Later on, however, Strindberg publicly declared that 
A never wished to seek consolation in the Catholic 

urch. 


The London Stage 


(Continued from page 49) 


takes him back to Pisa with her. Upon their return 
Guido disbelieves the story of Prinzivalle’s platonics. 
He prepares to stab the Florentine. Vanna in a sudden 
realization that she loves Prinzivalle, turns about 
swiftly and brilliantly. Wait! She lied! She has 
brought back her prisoner to camp to kill him herself. 
None but she must have that pleasure. The key of the 
dungeon into which he will be thrown belongs to her. 
No one else must go near him. All this with reassuring 
interpolations to Prinzivalle. She loves him! They will 
fly together! As he is led away Constance Collier be- 
comes for a second a great emotional actress. Guido 
believes her lie; “It was all a bad dream,” he cries, 
taking her in hisarms. Vanna: “Yes, it has been a bad 
dream . . . but the beautiful one will begin . . . the. 
beautiful one will begin. . The imagination leaps. 

Pisa is painstakingly painted. All the characters 
assume leaning poses like the tower. Miss Collier is 
particularly Pisaesque. In the French version, one 
sees in Giovanna the strong family likeness to Lucrece 
and Holofernes with whom Guido proudly compares 
her. Unfortunately Mr. Alfred Sutro’s translation is 
commonplace and unMaeterlinckian. 

Miss Collier made a chaste and lovely picture in her 
mantle, her little rosy sandalled feet peeping out like 
Sir John Suckling’s oft-named mice—but not beneath 
her petticoat. 


VANITY FAIR 


Books, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant 


(Continued from page 45) 


and here and there his action is more opulent than the 
occasion requires. He, too, suffers from a lack of re. 
straint, but as the stories are comparatively brief o 
the offense is not flagrant. “The A-Flat Major Polo. 
naise”’ is an epic orgy of musical prestidigitation (Mr, 
Hickman writing of Chopin is like our own poor dear 
Mr. Finck writing of Liszt) and surreptitious salmon- 
netting. This remarkable combination of interests wil] 
indicate somewhat the author’s range of play. And 
it’s all very good play—to be taken at intervals. 


PUBLISHER’S appreciation which has recently 

hypnotized me is the following, written by Mr, 
Mitchell Kennerley anent Mr. Hergesheimer’s book, 
“The Lay Anthony.” “To me it has in some measure 
the great qualities of Meredith’s ‘Richard Feverel,’” 
After reading the book this opens a new line of 
comparison. Take, for example, the familiar, tender, 
and moral poem, “Mary Had a Little b”: I can 
now honestly say that to me it has in some measure the 
great qualities of Rossetti’s ‘Blessed Damosel.” In 
the first place, the two poems, while not strictly in the 
same meter, have almost precisely the same metrical 
beat, and therefore tested by Coleridge’s canon of 
rhythmic ictus, each shares, although in differing de- 
gree, whatever beauty accrues from this variety of 
dynamic tone-wave. I could point out much more, 
Instead, I am moved to record the criticism of “ Rich- 
ard Feverel” once given to me by an athletic youth of 
twenty, to whom I had loaned the book. “Why,” he 
sputtered, “‘it’s like a high wind blowing!”” This can’t 
be bettered in half a dozen words. But I’m afraid my 
young friend would have stifled with {The Lay An- 
thony.” 


Books Reviewed 


CLARK’S FIELD By Robert Herrick 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.40 
WAR By W. Douglas Newton 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 


$1.20 
LOVE INSURANCE By Earl Derr Biggers 


Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis $1.25 
CANADIAN NIGHTS By Albert Hickman 
The Century Co., New York $1.30 
THE LAY ANTHONY By Joseph Hergesheimer 
Mitchell Kennerley. New York $1.25 











‘Che Morar. 





(Homer model.) Afternoon or receplion gown 
of velvet and lace 


Made only to order. Price $100 
I BUILD gowns to order only—inspired 
by individualism—the mode is merged into 
the personality 
My booklet “*D"” explains how I combine 


Parisian ideas with Homer ideals. May I 
send it to you? 











‘A RTBRONZ 


In addition, we guarantee to return without question the 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. 
**Artbronz’’ is the standard of perfection and 
To assist you in making a select.on for a gift or use in your home, 
we have ready for distribution an illustrated catalogue showing 16 other 


models. All from the original conceptions of the famous American 
Sculptor, J. Renfrew Dean. 


Address t. F. “ 
*Kathodian Bronze Works 
501 Fifth Ave. 








Adnmiration 
Width, 5 inches 
Height, 9 inches 


Certainly this is 
a nude of exquisile 
beauty and grace. 

The maiden, re- 
freshing herself at 
the clear, cold pool, 
has found her re- 
flection one that is 
pleasing and the 
frog, in his admira- 
tion, questions not 
the trespasser. 


| 
| 














the Pair 
Prepaid HAIR SHOP 
ore In order to surround my customers 
pe fie with all the modern conveniences 
oO OC. S Mississippi add 50 cents. of their own boudoirs I have just 
Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at | ig into eer tens i agro 
this price from the point of beauty and usefulness. Ac on ttn an Seer’ S arge 
“Artbronz’’ Book Rocks are made of a heavy bronze seamless veo mgd Pes tot . oye Share 
deposit over a baser core. They have all the finish and Mand on oe 
durability of the finest bronzes at one-tenth the price. os j 


has been for the past 5 years. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Retail Department, Sixth Floor x= 


New York = 





"S$ L.00 


fr 
Ee 


Gif. 
BF scesti hs 


191% 


Mme. FRIED 





appreciated. We will show you 
how to arrange your hair most 
becomingly. Price, soc. Extra 
hair furnished at very reasonable 
prices. 


| A visit to our parlors will be 





NEW FALL MODES 
Pompadours and Transforma- 
tions. Special at $8.00 and up. 
Natural Wavy Switches. 
Special at $5.00 and up. 


15 West 34th St., New York 
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Opposite Waldorf 








114 West 37th Street, N. Y. 
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HOW THE SHOPPER HAS GROWN 


nary growth of Alice—how she 


O you remember the extraordi- 
D nibbled at the Caterpillar’s 


that your choice is practically unlim- 
ited. Without moving from your writ- 
ing table, you can order almost anything 





mushroom and grew instantly 
to gigantic proportions? Look at these 
two pictures and you will see that 
the Vanity Fair Shopper has become 
a formidable rival to Alice. In a year 
she has doubled in stature. In August, 
1914, the Shopper did twice as much 
shopping as in August, 1913. Conse- 
quently in one picture she is twice as 
tall as in the other. 


ae Shopper, furthermore, is no 
mere figment of either our artist’s 
brain or our editorial imagination. She 
is a real person, and a very busy one. 
All day long, with her associates, she 
explores the best shops—the smart and 
exclusive little shops as well as the 
great department stores. Her duties 
are twofold. First, she executes your 
orders; and second, she keeps on the 
watch for new things, to publish in 
Vanity Fair for your selection. This 
means that you can order at once any- 
thing you happen to want—without 
trouble and without tiresome prelim- 
inaries. A sheet of note paper and a 
cheque book—as the old bicycle tire 
advertisement used to put it, “these 
are the only tools you need.” The 
cheque is simply to pay for the article 
you want. The Vanity Fair Shopper 
will not accept a fee. 


: demnteghed FAIR itself constantly sug- 
gest things to buy. On its edi- 
torial and its advertising pages you will 
encounter numerous things that you 
need. The Shopper will buy any of 
them for you; and she will also buy 
any other desired article that can be 


had in New York City. This means August, 1913 





you want. As the old game of Twenty 
(Questions expresses it, it may be either 
useful or ornamental—general or speci- 
fic—an animal cracker, a vegetable mar- 
row, Or a mineral water. And it will be 
bought for you with care and discretion; 
as carefully and discreetly as though 
you were doing the buying yourself. 


1 By you need new clothes—new 
furniture for the town house or 
apartment—books, tableware, jewelry, 
automobile accessories? The Shopper 
is prepared to get them for you. Even 
though you are back in town, almost as 
near the shops as we are, you can call 
freely on us for anything you want; 
and because we have been in close 
touch with the shops while you were 
away, we probably know of many op- 
portunities that you might not other- 
wise discover. 


UST before this page went to press 

a woman leaving her home for the 
mountains sent a little sketch clipped 
from Vanity Fair. “Here is $30,” 
she wrote. ‘Have this gown copied at 
once and sent to me as soon as you 
can.” The Shopper went to a clever 
little dressmaker whom she knows; 
later that morning the materials were 
all chosen and bought, and in a very 
few days the gown was delivered. Now 
its owner writes, ‘‘The taffeta frock is 
lovely, and I want to thank you very 
mucn for all your trouble.” 


WE are ready to execute any com- 
mission that you may send us. 
Before writing, please read carefully 
these suggestions. 


August, 1914 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


l When ordering anything that has appeared in Vanity 

Fair, please give the date of the issue and the number of 
the page. You may order as many articles as you desire at one 
time—but please make it easy for us to identify them. 


2 Enclose cheque or money order to cover the cost of the arti- 
cles wanted. If any balance remains after purchase, it will 
be returned at once. 


3 Should your remittance be inadequate, we will notify you; 
articles cannot be delivered until full payment has been 
made. 


Unless small enough to be mailed, articles will be sent by 

express, charges collect. When ordering very small articles, 
please enclose approximate postage—the extra stamps, if any, 
will be returned. 


5 Nothing will be sent C. O. D. To avoid bookkeeping ex- 
pense, Vanity Fair will not open charge accounts; to do 
this would necessitate making a charge for our services. 


6 Vanity Fair will gladly give any possible information about 
shops and shopping; when writing for information, please 
enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope for our reply. 


When ordering garments of any kind, please give a full idea 

of your preferences as to style, color and material, and, if 
possible, state your second choice in case the desired article i 
out of stock. 


Unless special arrangement is made in advance, articles can- 
not be sent with the privilege of returning them. 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Photos by Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc. 
CHAMPION QUEEN ALICE 
A splendid collie, who has won many prizes, originated 
from the Alstead kennels and now owned by Mr. Thomas 
P. Hunter, of Brownall, Pa. 











CROMWELL CHEEKY 
A champion wire-haired fox terrier 
bitch, owned by Mr. G. W. Quintard 


HIS HIGHNESS 


Formerly “Champion Rex Von der Tenera,” 
a German airedale, now in the possession 


of Mr. A. Albright 








bitches, Champion Gessima and Birkdale Bess. Ges- 
sima has been almost as great a winner for her sex as 
Caradoc, for which Mr. Proctor paid the record price for 
the breed, has been for his. Gessima has been twice 
awarded the prize for the best dog of her breed, irre- 
spective of sex, and has never been beaten in the brace 
class when shown with her daughter, Birkdale Bess. 
These dogs and others of related blood lines now in the 
American breeders kennels are expected to make his- 
tory in the coming shows in this country. 


HE first dog show of the Kennel Club of Atlantic 

City last month brought out some excellent quali- 
ties although the entries were not very numerous. The 
President’s Cup, -offered by James H. Hayes, Jr., for 
the best dog in the show went to the international 
champion greyhound, Lansdowne Butcher Boy, owned 
by Benjamin F. Lewis. He also carried off two more 
trophies. J. A. Devlin’s cup for the best bitch in the 
show was won by Imma Kennel’s collie, Seedley Blue 
Girl. A cup for the best brace went to George Quin- 
tard’s wire-haired fox terriers, one of which, Ridge Mog 
Corker, also took the cup for the best terrier. B. H. 
Throop was a winner in German shepherd dogs with 
his Apollo Von Hunestein and Herta Von Hunestein, 


Dogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 59) 


Mrs. Rubino taking the reserve ribbons. Some good 
Bostons were out, including a finely shaped small one 
in Herman Benning’s Derby Boy’s Ben. 

Two coming shows of interest are those at Lancaster 
and at Danbury. The Lancaster meeting to be held 


October 1, will be judged by a number of the leading _ 


ring experts, including Vinton Breese, Mrs. J. C. Had- 
ley, J. Chandler Barnard, Dr. J. E. Dunwoody, Drew 
S. Tinsman, Benjamin H. Throop, M. A. Horn, J. A. 
McBride and W. H. Mulford. The show in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of the Danbury Agricultural 
Society, the oldest showing club but one in America, 
is to be held on October 7, 8 and 9. The premium list 
contains four hundred and five classes of which ninety 
are winners’ classes. Classes for Russian wolfhounds, 
foxhounds, beagles, otterhounds, Irish wolfhounds and 
greyhounds will be held each day in connection with 
the Bryn Mawr Horse Show, where the whippet racing, 
mentioned in the last issue of Vanity Fair, will also be 


held. The Philadelphia Airedale Club is to hold a 
specialty show late in November at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford, for which several special prizes have been already 
offered. 


HERE are indications that the appealing Japanese 
spaniel is soon to come into his own again. His nose, 
short enough already, has been rather out of joint of 
late because of the fad for Pekingese and other toys, 
but while the popularity of the Pekes is in no wise likely 
to wane, from present indications the black and white, 
and lemon and white spaniels of the Flowery Kingdom 
may be expected to attract increased attention. For 
one thing their importation will be considerably facili- 
tated with the opening of the Panama Canal. The 
best ones now find their way to the East, in great 
measure, by way of California. 


Vanity Fair invites correspondence concerning dogs, 
and how to care for them. For further particulars see 
pages 17, 18 and 19 of the “ Dog Mart.” If you wish to buy 
a dog you can find most breeds represented there, but, if the 
breed you seek is not to be jound. just write to Vanity Fair. 
Men long interested in dogs, who know every phase of the 
sport, will be your advisers. This service is free of charge. 








Tailored Frocks 
Gowns 


Hats 


Furs 


** Youthful” 
** Different’’ 


NEW 
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Our ‘Featherweight Transformations” are made of Superior, 
Soft and Wavy ; i i 
texture and color, and can be dressed in any fashion as if it 


Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyei: Manicuring 
Scalp Treatment by Specialists 


CORRECT HAIRDRESSING 
Coiffures that reflect your personality 


rench Hair, to match your own hair in both 


were your own. 





—_— 





Showing the models that are 
certain to establish the smart 
vogue for the season 


FIFTH AVENUE 


— at Fifty-second Street — 


YORK 








Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 


12-14 West 37th Street, New York 


Telephone, Greeley—4191-4192 
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= We offer you a big handsome book of 840 pages crammed full 

of of just the facts you want to know at the present moment, with our 

ys, compliments. This book is entitled ‘*‘ The Reference Book of 

uy Nations,”’ and shows the exact condition of every one of the big 

ae foreign countries at the present time. It describes their armies, navies, 

‘or resources, financial condition, banks, railroads, means of communication, 

li- branches of government —in a word gives you a vivid mental picture 

m of the present condition of each country and its fighting strength. For 
example, Germany is treated in full with all her colonies, the population 
of the various cities and kingdoms comprising the Empire, the standing 

2 armies, reserves, and a multitude of other inside facts culled directly from 

m official sources. This book is more recent than any encyclopedia and 

he will put you in instant touch with the battlefields of Europe. We will be 

4 glad to send you this splendid book to make you acquainted with — 


The Takes 
wee TRAVEL 2 
That There 
During the coming months TRAVEL is going to be all the more necessary and 
valuable. It will take away the sting of enforced staying at home, and throw a 
wonderfully clear light on present-day events. Its extra large page gives a splendid 
opportunity for its exclusive photographs and other features. War photographs of 
unusual quality are being obtained, although TRAVEL wil: not be essentially a war 
magazine. It is always for the man of peace who loves to see every. land in its own 
natural setting. Its descriptions of foreign places are all the more important, however, 
now that these places are turning points in history. The man at home in his easy- 
chair, through TRAVEL, can always be a citizen of the world. 


Here Is Our War Offer 


The regular subscription price of TRAVEL is $3 a year. But if you will fill out 
and send us the attached coupon with $3, we will enter your name at once for a 
year's subscription to the magazine and also send you, with 

our compliments, this big sae honk of 840 pages. 
You Can | Take advantage of this remarkable offer today, so that you 
Still See | may have “The Reference Book of Nations” for ready 
The | reference during the war, and at the same time enjoy all the 
World | Pleasures of actual travel through the beautifully illustrated 

Th A | pases of “the magazine that takes you there.” 

one As we have only a limited supply of these books left, we 
TRAVEL | would advise a prompt reply. Your money back if you 


want it. 














Sign and Return This Today 
McBride, Nast & Co., Union Square, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please put me on the passenger list of TRAVEL fora 
year, and also send me, free, ‘‘ The Reference Book of Nations.” 
I enclose $3 for all of the above. 
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Fours and Sixes 


(Continued from page 60) 


VANITY FAR 


F, broadly speaking, we must supply the world motor trip nowadays. Special trunks may easily be the front seat. It will not only keep your extra coats 

with its motor cars for some time to come, we can had not only for trunk rack, but also for running board —_ and wraps dry but will protect them from the dust of 
still take lessons from Europe in the matter of making and tonneau. A good thing to provide, especially at the road and store them in the most convenient way 
their use as joyful and comfortable as possible. Indeed _ this season, is a water-proof carry-all, which may be had __ possible. 
we are doing so in ever-increasing measure. A case ina number of forms, for the robe rail at the back of 


in point is the care which the 


Royal 
Automobile Club of England gives its full 
or associate members, whose numbers, by 
the way, form a majority of British motor- 
ists. The system of road patrols employed 
in England is too well known to need 
scription here. It has recently been ex- 
tended to provide against theft. Should 
a car be stolen every road man of the R. A. C. 
is at once provided with a description of the 
missing vehicle, minute enough to be useful, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, a quick re- 
covery is the result. Similarly everything 
is done to enable the motorist to get the 
most out of his car. A step in this direction 
which is likely to be imitated in many parts 
of the country, is the recent extension of its 
efficiency bureau service by the Automobile 








de- 


























Club of America. Under the new plan, This is one of the latest rear signal devices. The lever on the steering 
daily observation is made of a member’s wheel is connected with the indicator by electricity 


car and a report prepared at 
stated intervals, showing just 
what mileage he is securing from 
his tires; just how many miles 
each gallon of gasoline is taking 
him; what repairs or adjustments, 
not essential to operation, could 
be made to give him more satis- 
factory running; and, last but not 
least, a complete table of costs. 
Close supervision of this sort 
when the car is ip the garage 
is the thing which spells long days 
on the road without worry or 
annoyance from minor break- 
downs. It may make all the dif- 
ference between exultant and 
vituperative motoring. 


F you are planning some Fall 
touring don’t overlook the im- 
portant item of baggage. Proper 
baggage means touring comfort 
and there is little excuse for using 
ordinary hand luggage for the 


NE of the interesting novelties of the 

season, illustrated in this issue, is the 
detachable sedan top. In this new form of 
body all the joining bolts, top irons and 
hinges are concealed beneath the lining of 
the car. The electric wiring is automatic. 
ally connected as the two halves of the 
meet. The work of converting the car from 
a touring to a closed form car can be done 
in a few minutes by anyone who can use aq 
wrench and screwdriver. The top is q 
logical outgrowth of the two-door type 
of body. 


RUSTWORTHY rumors are in the air 

of the coming announcement, by one 
of the leading American builders of four 
cylinder cars, of an eight cylinder model. The 
new car will be no larger or heavier than 
the present four, it is said, although it will 
mount two sets of cylinders in 
V shape. This form is a new one 





to the American market, although 














a well-known French car of eight 
cylinders has been on sale here 
for more than a year. 


To any single department— 
motors, for instance—Vanity Fair 
can naturally allot énly a very small 
portion of its pages. It is however, 
always ready to take up in corres- 
pondence with its readers any mat- 
ters of motor interest. We shall be 
glad not only to answer questions 
and secure catalogues, but, if you 
desire, to aid you in the selection 
of cars and accessories, and to 
keep you informed of the latest 
i tions in the automobile world. 
A postal card will bring you the 
name of the manufacturer of articles 

















described in this department of 


Here is an aviator’s view of the Studebaker Six, showing the interior arrangement of a typical Vanity Fair and advice as to where 
modern car. The extra tonneau chairs when not in use fold against the back of the front seat they can be purchased. 











straps, filling or surgery — Just Nature 
Way. 


to lift drooping and 


too old or too young to benefit. 


the superfluous fat is worked away. 


hands, nails and feet. 
give it a most exquisite coloring. 


New Beauty Suggestions—FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D-9 


The First Woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise 





“Just Nature’s Way” 





My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the external treatments 
you might use for a lifetime. No massage, 
electricity, vibration, ee 


Results come soon and are permanent. 
My System makes muddy, sallow skins 
clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the flesh, and never fails 

nd sagging facial mus- 
cles, thereby obliterating resultant wrin- 
kles. The too thin face and neck are 
rounded out and hollows filled in. No one 


My System makes double chins disappear 
quickly and it leaves the flesh firm after 


My beauty exercises are supplemented 
by special work to make the figure more 
shapely and youthful; instructions to 
beautify the a eyebrows and eyelashes, 


No matter how tired, five minutes of my 
Facial Exercise will freshen complexion and 


Write today for my New Booklet on 
Facial Beauty Culture, uct — aaa and 


209 State Street Chicago 


An Unusual Importation 
of Enduring Charm 
clon 





As a rule only the imported models carry that indescribable 
something imparted by the French designers. 


This season Maison Maurice has secured three French 
designers and will strive to create the very smartest mil- 
linery for Street Wear, Tea, Bridge and Reception, at 
prices that are unusual. 


MAISON MAURICE 


IMPORTERS 
516 Fifth Avenue, at 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 











Lane Bryant’s——— 


Maternity Corsets 
Assist but never retard nature 


My Corsets give essential sup- 
port at a critical time and 
expand as required. They 
excel in style, as garments 
for maternity have been my 
special study for. many years. 
350 Maternity Corsets 
(illustrated) with soft boning 
and generous outlets. Never 
sold for less than $5.00. 

Our Special Price 3.85 
Give actual waist measure 
in ordering. If dissatis- 
fied I refund your money. 

Coats, Suits, Dresses, Blouses, 
Skirts, Negiigees and Underwear. 
Made in my own workrooms 
with expanding waistlines. 
Represent the very latest 
offerings of fashion adapted 
for this purpose. 

My new book, “ Expectations and Styles,” de- 
scribes my garments accurately, reproducing 
actual photos. Address Dept. D. for free copy. 


Lane Bryant, 25 W. 38th St., New York 


CAPE COD 
WILD BEACH PLUM JELLY 


Made from the plums which grow along the dunes 
and sandy pastures of Cape Cod. 
THE JELLY FOR EPICURES. 


Six glasses $1.25, two glasses in tasty box 50 cents; 
transportation paid east of the Mississippi River. 


Bayberry Candles for Christmas 


Six 7-inch, hand-dipped, pure bayberry candles in aolly 
or green box with hand-tinted card, $1.00 postpaid. 
Uustrated catalogue. 


I 
CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 























“Book of Beauty” is still wait- 

ing for you. A post-card will 
bring it at once: and if you want any 
special information about the care of 
your skin and hair, it will accompany 
the book. 


MARY GREY 
2 East 46th Street - - NEW YORK 


. YOUR copy of Mary Grey’s 
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WiITE HANDS 


























CUTICURA 


Used exclusively and Cuti- 
cura Ointment occasionally 
work wonders. Treatment: 
On retiring, soak the hands 





in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cu- 
ticura Ointment and wear 
soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 


* SAMPLES FREE * 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send card to apres 
depot for free sample of each vith 32-page boo 
Towns Ga Sydney, NS Swe Lennon, Ltd. x 
rs f non, “ 
Cape Town; ‘Muller, heselona & Co., Calcutta 
“ain Oh Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., 














EFORE a new Goodwin Model appears, it has been 
made to please women who have all the best 
corsets of the world from which to choose. 


It is difficult to describe that fine adjustment of the 
fashion to that which is physiologically correct, but in the 
new Autumn models, as always in Goodwin Corsets, 
these points are balanced to a nicety. The very latest 
demand of dress, the true body line corset, moulding and 
supporting, with just the length, height and outline the 
designer of gowns desires, is combined with due regard 
to external anatomy, and the laws of hygiene. 


The Goodwin Corset stands supreme as the forerunner 
of a new era of bodily freedom for women. Those who 
have not read, ‘‘Corsets, An Analysis,’’ by Emma 
E, Goodwin, the designer of the Goodwin Corset, are 
invited to send for this interesting treatise and learn the 
facts of scientific corset making, which are given in no 
other compilation on this subject. Photographic repro- 
ductions of the new models, also catalog G, may be had 
upon request. 


373 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago, 57 E. Madison St. Boston, 687 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, 330 Sutter St. Philadelphia, 1120Walnut St. 
Los Angeles, 220 West Fifth St. Kansas City, Waldheim Bldg. 


S. H. CAMP & CO., Manufacturers, Jackson, Mich. 




















De Pinna 


Exclusive Outfitters 
to Young People 





Style No. 864 
Navy, Brown or Green Serge 
$17.00 
Same Colored Linens $8.75 


Appropriate and 
Youthful Clothes for 
Girls and Boys 


As the recognized American head- 
quarters for: the better type of 
youthful apparel, reflecting the ac- 
cepted usage here and abroad, 
De Pinna is specializing on 


Boarding School and 
College Apparel 


Being in close touch with the prin- 
cipal private and boarding schools 
and colleges, this house presents 
simple school dresses and suits 
which exactly meet all requirements. 


De Pinna Outfits for 
Boarding School Boys 


Suits and overcoats modelled from 
English styles, in exclusive fabrics 
and tailored to meet the. require- 
ments of leading schools. 


The prevailing taste of colleg 
men is reflected in De Pinn 
haberdashery. 


De Pinna 


Fifth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York 














Shopping for the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 61) 


not always fit in with the rest of 
family’s theory of the ideal earthly 
scheme. It isn’t the actual loung- 
ing that is objected to, so much as 
the appearance of the lounger, 
which may give the eager neigh- 
bors a peg upon which to hang 
much extravagant talk. As a solu- 
tion of the problem of how to 
lounge in comfort and at the same 
time to present an appearance be- 
yond wifely cavil, I take pleasure 
in introducing the suit shown on 
page 61. It is made of a washable 
crash, in many combinations of 
color, and should be the means of 
promoting the cause of peace in 
many a household. 


: ; ESPITE the agitation launched 
Cigarette and cigar against tobacco by a large 
holders with silver number of righteous citizens, there 
deposit design; are still in this country a goodly 
price, in case, $2.00 sprinkling of people who smoke. 
This is proved beyond a doubt by 
the fact that one retail shop in New York received not 
long ago in the course of a single day’s business the as- 
tounding sum of over $14,000 in small amounts of cash. 
Add to that the information that last year factories in 
the United States alone produced more than ninety- 
nine billion cigarettes, and it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that not a few worthy gentlemen have yellow 
stains on their fingers. This last consideration—I con- 
fess it freely—is my sole excuse for boring you with 
statistics which really belong elsewhere. 
Stained fingers are an abomination. And with a pre- 
ventative so readily accessible, they have no conceiv- 








This new slide may be obtained already fitted to under 
wear. The prices depend on the quality of the garment 


able justification. Cigar and cigarette holders of sorts 
are within the reach of the slenderest income. On the 
other hand, men who feel so inclined can spend large 
sumsonthem. For the moderate minded man, however, 
here is an attractive set at a moderate price. It con- 
sists of a cigarette and a cigar holder, in a leather case, 
made of an easily cleaned composition, mildly orna- 
mented with a design in silver deposit. 





Automobile or motorboat refrigerator, will keep 


food cold for 24 hours. Prices, according to size, 
range from $4.50 to $16.00. This one costs $9.25 


HILE on the subject of smoking, allow me to 
draw your attention to a pipe that has com- 
mendable qualities. The chief objection to a pipe usu- 
ally lies in the difficulty attendant upon keeping it 
clean. One finishes the operation, as a rule, fit only for 
a quick jump into a hot bath with Cologne init. There 
have been many patent pipes, the inventors of which 
have claimed a solution of the difficulty. . I have tried 
them all—to my chagrin—and it is only recently that I 
have found one that really lives up to its advance no- 
tices. As you can see from the photograph, it contains 
an aluminum tube, in which the condensed tar collects. 
(The brown mess is not nicotine, which is colorless.) The 
tube is easily scoured, and may be bought by the dozen 
and 2newed as often as one may wish. Aside from its 
“patent” feature this particular pipe is notable for 
being made of Italian briar root, which is a great deal 
harder than the French or English varieties. 


VANITY FAR 
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New bowl scraper, 50c¢ 





Patent pipe of hard Italian briar fitted with 


removable aluminum tube. The pipe (any 
shape) costs $3.50, the tubes 40c a dozen 











Since this is the back of the magazine, I feel I may 
venture to whisper a word concerning an improvement, 
for the nether portion of underclothes, shown in the 
lower léft-hand picture. If you recognize the garment 
you will understand the accessory. It is an adjustable 
band to tighten the waist, without the use of safety-pins. 

For motorists, here is an excellent invention: a refrig- 
erator basket. The outside is made of imported reed, 
strongly woven. The inside is lined with nickel-plated 
zinc. Between the zinc and the reed are layers of felt, 
which is a non-conductor of heat. At one end is a thor. 
oughly water-tight compartment for ice. This com- 
partment can be removed bodily so that the portion 
occupied by food may be cleaned. Due to its insulation, 
the basket can be kept cold by a small piece of ice for 
twenty-four hours. Its advantages are too obvious to 
require further comment. 


If by any chance you happen to have drifted out of 
touch with the shops or the fashions, a postcard to Vanity 
Fair will bring you the answer to any question. And if 
you are for any reason unable personally to buy the 
things you want, the Vanity Fair Shoppers will gladly do 
your -buying for you. 











James 








Slater and Morrill Shoes at 5.00 


metal or tan Russia calf, also patent colt, best domestic 
leather; the best known values. All styles and leathers . 








For Men and Young 
Men — Sizes § to 11— 
Widths AA to D. Ban- 
ister’s shoes have been 
Anown for years by the 
wearers of the best foot- 
wear. <A complete line 
of imported patent calf, 
imported tan Russia 
calf and French calf. 


ae 6.60 


For Men and Young Men—Sizes 5 to 11— Widths AA to D. Of gun 


Franklin Simon & Co, 
‘Men's Shoe Shop’ 


4 and 6 West 38th St.—Store Floor 
Entirely Separate from Fifth Avenue Store 


A. Banis- 
ter Co. Shoes at 
6.50 


It occupies a separate 
store of its own at 4 and 6 
West 38th Street (a step 
from Fifth Avenue) for the 
greater convenience of men. 
There is also an entrance 
through the Fifth Avenue 
Store. 


Featuring the smart, up- 
to-the-minute yet service- 
able shoe for the man and 
young’ man in the styles 
that show the trend of 
fashion, moderately 
priced and marked in plain 
sizes and widths. Exper- 
ienced shoe salesmen in 
attendance. 


. P. Smith Co. Shoes at 4.00 
For Men and Young Men—Sizes § to 11—Widths A to E. Gun metal 
or tan Russia calf, also patent colt. 
tional values ° 








Thomas Cort 
Bench Made’ 
Shoes at 9.50 
For Men and Young 
fen — Sizes Sto 11— 
Widths AA to D. 
Bench made, hand 
sewed, of imported 
French calf, tan Russia 
calf and patent calf. 
There is no known 
leather or possthle way 
oS making a better or 
more expensive shoe. 
All stylesanad 
leathers 















Ali styles, excep- 4 
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PRESERVE 
YOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
FABRICS 











) 
2] EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





In the most exclusive shopping district of New 
York, just two blocks from the Ritz-Carlton, 
is a little shop that caters only to people who 
have really beautiful things that must be cleaned 
with exceptional care. 


Rare tapestries and portieres, real lace, valuable 
furs, suits and waists, that are too costly to trust to 
any but expert hands; these and all accessories of 
the leaders of fashion are cleaned in the Violet 
Company shops, with a care that is only equalled 
by the art of the hand that fashioned them. 


We guarantee that the work will be perfect and 
hte will be returned to you wrapped in vio- 
let paper, obo and ribbons, all of them reminders 
of the dainty shop that will keep your wardrobe 
and your household draperies just like new. 


Everything returned “in Violet” 
Parcels called for and returned 
Work delivered promptly 




































































The Redfern Corset Lady 


We asked the readers of “Vanity Fair” for their opinions 
of the Redfern Lady illustration. Many were received and 
from the helpful suggestions we have changed our art 
as shown above. A winning comment came to us from 
Pasadena, California. Read what it says: 


“Naturalness is*not a crime—yet. The woman who loves 

to jump and run—to bea girl even until the twilight 
years, does not wear a straight jacket from choice. In 
what save a Redfern could one sit on her heels and tease 
a playful puppy in unrestrained joy! Naturalness is never 
immodest—frankness is never suggestiveness. Redfern’s 
advertisement needs no seductive draperies or swirl of 
lingerie. Its lines of ease and mobility, of joyous youth 
and eager freedom, cannot be too boldly portrayed. How 
do | know? I have revelled in one for years.” 





are as natural as the wearer. They are designed with 
artistic skill to shape in modish lines with comfort, grace 
and service. 


REOFERN CORSETS ARE FOR SALE IN 
THE LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES AND 
SHOPS THROUGHOUT THIS COUNTRY, AND 
CAN ALSO GE OBTAINED AT THE REDFERN CORSET 
SHorPS TO SBE OPENED GHORTLY AT 


S10 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1@ EAST MADIGON ST., CHICAGO 
14 GRANT AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 


Three to Fifteen Dollars per Pair 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

















A new departure in 

ready made dresses 
Plump and matronly figures fit- 
ted in our Special Department 
with large models in manystyles. 





Size 40 to 50 or more 


Neck, sleeves, hips and length 
are made right. Our designs 
give height and lessen breadth. 


522—Crepe de Chine Dress 
(illustrated). Self-striped in navy or 
black of excellent quality and very 
chic in style. Has becoming Prin- 
cess line at f ont and white crepe 
de Chine collar and cuffs. 


Price 39.75 


Sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 
In ordering, give bust measure. 

If dissatisfied, I refund your money. 
“FASHION HINTS,” Edition D, 
showing many new styles in extra sizes 

mailed prepaid on request. 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St., New York 


Extra Size Frocks 

















To Be Published Moat, 


The demand for ALL 
OUTDOORS has forced 
the change from a quar- 
terly to a monthly. The 
October issue is ‘now on 
sale. 


It contains the con- 
densed federal and state 
game laws. Stories and 
pictures in wonderful 
variety. Duck shooting. 
Deer hunting. Tennis 
helps. Golf hints. How 
to do things out-o”-doors. 
How to keep well. Every- 
thing brief. Everything 
readable. Large pages. 
Large pictures. 


On sale at all newsstands, 15 cents. O01 
better, use the coupon and be certain of a 
full year of enjoyment. 


eae ee 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc. 
145 West 36th St., New York 


T enclose one dollar for one year’s 
subscription to ALL OUTDOORS. 


MOMS. S50 


PENNER Ae ree secs vee dind owen 




















BERTHA 


GOWNS 


TROUSSEAUX: NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th Street, New York 
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THE woman who knows the value of con- 
sistent care, who has maintained a con- 
tinued freshness and attractive youthfulness 
throughout other seasons, will be seen at the 
Arden Salon D’Oro from time to time these 
October days, and will receive as many com- 
pliments at Easter as she does to-day. 


@ 


THOSE who do not know, by “thea, wall 
what Arden methods can do for them, will 
find a trial treatment (at $2.00) convincing. 
Such a trial has shown hundreds of women 
how really attractive they can look, and how 
easy it is to look their BEST at all times. 


e 


SPEED, restfulness and results are assured 
in every treatment administered. When 
in the Fifth Avenue Shopping District, call, 
if only for consultation. 


& 


“[ MPOSSIBLE to call personally,” armed 
women write from all parts of the gg oe 
and Miss Arden sends them her little bok. 





Beauty Is Three 
Parts Care and 
One Part Nature 


“The Quest of the Beautiful,” with her assur- 
pare that their needs can be successfully met 
yy the use of her VENETIAN PREPARA- 

IONS (sent by mail) and employed under 
her personal direction, by correspondence. 


°e 


| pep ape cee recommended at this time 
of the Sy ar, 
VENETIAN *“ARDENA SKIN - TONIC. 
An astringent; clears, firms and whitens the 
skin P espragneAy more refining than hard water. 


SENET aN PORE CREAM. Positively 
closes enlarged pores, and refines a coarse 


skin. $1 

STENETIAN VELVA CREAM. An ideal 
skin food; feeds nourishingly the most delicate 
skin; ; restoring and pr preserving the satiny soft- 
ness, $3 

VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM. In- 
dispensable for use with the ARDENA Skin- 
Tonic. Removes vas bg ay 38 the pores 


Songun cleansed. , $2., $1., §0c. 
VE IAN MUscrE OIL. sing it 
regularly, tiny wrinkles and lines will us 


ally yield, es | hollows fill out. $4., $2., $1. 


Cbnabeth, Arden 


509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BRANCH SALON, 1209 CONNECTICUT AVE,, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PREPARATIONS ALSO FOR SALE AT STERN BROS., NEW YORK. 












Corsetiere 


Now returned from Paris, 
displays the most advanced 
models. The newest styles 
in ORIGINAL, INIMITA- 
BLE BINNER CORSETS 
make the most novel and 
beautiful collection ever 
shown. 


LINGERIE AND BOUDOIR GOWNS 


brought by Mme. Binner from abroad are exquisite in de- 
sign and fabric. The best efforts of famous French designere 


561 FIFTH AVENUE 


(FORMERLY 18 EAST 45TH STREET) 








The 


Face 


is skillfully, refreshingly, resultfully 
treated by very, very different meth- 
ods at the Little French Shop around 
the corner. Tired nerves, slight or 
deep laid lines, surface blemishes, 
poor color, are all effectually dealt 
with. Trial treatment, $2.00. 
Sonya Rejuvenating Milk is a relief- 
necessity in the Autumn. Freckles, m 
patches, tan, wrinkles, are overcome by its 
use. The skin is whitened, softened, per- 
hapa A generous bottle, $2. 00 (special), 
mail, 


V.DARSY 


Dept. we mm pr Ry 47th Street 





Dr. Dys’ 62-page advice- 
book free on request. 


























JAMES H. HARE 


America’s foremost war photographer, 

is now at the front for Leslie’s, taking 

pictures of the greatest battles ever 

fought on this earth. The photo- 

graphs he gets will be published in 
this country only in 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


At Your News Stand 
For Ten Cents 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


It can be quickly and easily accom- 
plished. For every part of the body 
we have a specially designed article in 


DR.WALTER’S FAMOUS 
Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing perspiration these garments 
cause the safe and speedy reduction of all 
unnecessary flesh They cover the entire 
body or any part. They are endorsed by 
leading physicians 





te. a 
DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 

This garment can be worn comfortably under 

the corset—reduces the bust, hips and thigh. 


NECK AND CHIN REDUCER, $3 
Shown in the tllustration above, 


This specially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm, healthy 
condition. It not only removes the wrinkles, 
but draws out all impurities from the skin. 
The small articles are adjustable and fit 
anyone~ ~no measurements are required. 


Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2 








Bust Reducer, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter's famous flesh-reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives added 
comfort and style. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 
Withow 
Sleeves 
$l 
Laced or 
ap 
Buttons 
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Fashion stipulates that the lines of the 
figure should portray those of the perfectly 
proportioned feminine form. To attain 
this end, care must be exercised in the 
selection of a corset. The garment should 
be correctly designed and properly fitted. 
The Frolaset front lacing corset is sug- 
gested for your consideration, 

Your dealer can probably show you 
the new Frolaset fall models. 


$3.50 to $40.00 
FROLASET CORSET CO. 


Makers of Front Lacing Corsets Exclusively 
DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Paris 
Fifth Avenue Bldg. 16 Sainte Cecile 
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ATHLETIC 





PANTS 
$11 





Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, $5 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere 
desi: Invaluable to those suffering from 
rheumatism. 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


Philadelphia R tative: 
MRS, KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: 
ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: 
E. BURNHAM, 138 North State St. 
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excessive perspiration— 
in the armpits, feet, etc., are caused by nervous over- 
stimulation of the sweat glands. To harmlessly correct 
this unnatural condition, get Odo-ro-no. Two applications 
a week keep the parts daintily clean and naturally dry, 
making dress shields unnecessary. Eliminates all odor. 
Unscented, harmless as Witch Hazel. 


Write for sample. Send six cents and your dealer's 
name for sample and booklet on the cause of excessive 
perspiration and how to correct it. Address the Odo-ro-no 
Co., 609 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO-RO-NO 


THE TOILET WATER FOR EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 














AN INCREDIBLE 
TRANSFORMATION 


This smart costume is one I 
actually made from an old gown, 
that was entirely out of style. 

Don’t throw away your old 
frocks. Let me make them over 
into the latest styles. 

If you live out of town, just 
send me a well fitting lining, and 
I will make over any costume to 
your entire satisfaction. 

Drop me a line to-day or phone 
Riverside 4884. 


Mme. BLAIR 


132 West 91st Street 
New York City 
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WOMEN... E 
DEM ERIDOR 


During the Fall 


the skin requires care and 
attention to prevent it 
from becoming dry and 


chapped. 

Creme de Meridor 
used daily will keep your 
skin clean and soft, and 
make your complexion 


radiant. 


After cleansing the skin with Creme 
de Meridor, use De Meridor Face 
Powder. ‘“‘It’s the finishing touch 
to loveliness.” Made in four tints. 
Creme de Meridor and De Meridor Face 
Powder are obtainable at any good store 
5c and 50c 
Sample of each sent on request 
The De Meridor Co. 


18 Johnes Street, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 














Rozsika Dolly 
famous dencer, says: 
“T find Creme de Meri- 
dor excellent for the 
skin and like it very 
much.” 
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For less than the cost of a single novel— 


VANITY FAIR 


ANITY FAIR, the novel, has always been one T° speak frankly, there is something of true style 
of my favorites. I have read it as many as about Vanity Fair; something at once light, en- 
three times in one year. Vanity Fair, the magazine, tertaining and well-bred. It makes a note in 
is also one of my favorites and I hope and expect to American journalism that I should very much miss, 
read it at least twelve times a year. I like its and I hope for its continuance and success. 
pleasant face and its optimistic pages. 





ie was the progressive pilgrim who first side- 
stepped along the primrose paths of Vanity 
Fair. If the Vanity Fair created by Mr. Bunyan 
was as alluring as yours, who shall blame the 
youthful pilgrim for stopping by the way. 


jfiow Cay 


Mr. Atte mepwones Pr VANITY FAIR is a wonderful baby. Its sec- Mr. Choate has an eye for a 
ve summer, strange to say, finds it sound _ 
and lively, and free from the usual perils of intes- 


tine war. presph poe 


ANIEL CHESTER FRENCH wrote us: ’ 

“T am happy to observe that your preco- 

cious youngster has already developed an intelli- 
gent and almost intemperate interest in art.” 


flu. 6 Fook 


LF me congratulate Vanity Fair on being so 
superior and sophisticated. Evidently it is 
printed for persons who prefer orchids to tube- 
roses, know more about polo than croquet, and 
“An intemperate interest learn to do the latest dances about a month 
satel before the dance becomes popular. We are 
accumulating a few knowing and discriminating 
people in our community, and I can see them 


going after Vanity Fair. 


HESE letters, all reprinted from the September number, give 
you a few opinions of Vanity Fair. By the way, are you yet 
a regular reader of it? For less than the cost of a single novel 
—for half the price of only one theatre ticket— you may have 
Vanity Fair delivered to you for six months, and the corner 
of this page will save you the trouble of even writing a letter. y 

























































































Lilas de Rigaud 


“* The Perfume of Old Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memories”” 


Through the dim gray 
mists of the gathering 
years creeps a fragrance, 
rarely sweet. It stirs 
the senses into vague re- 
membering, then lulls 
them to an aftermath of 
peace. 


The Old Fashioned 
Garden may be only a 
fragment of a treasured 
past but with Lilas de 
Rigaud about you, its 
joys are lived over and 
over and its memories 
bring deep content. 





Extract, Toilet Water, 
Talcum, Face Powder 
and Sachet for sale at 
high class Toilet 
Goods Departments. 


Send 15 cents to Riker 
Hegeman Company, 350 
West Fourth Street, New 
York, for liberal trial 
bottle of Lilas de Rigaud 
or Rigaud’s famous Mary 
Garden fragrance, either 
extract or sachet. 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS. 
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| THE VANDERBILT 


MOTE. 


For Discriminating People 





34th St. and Park Ave., New York 


URING your stay in New York you will want 

to be near the fashionable shopping district, the 
theatres and the busy part of the town and, at the 
same time, you will want to be in a district noted for 
its quiet air of comfort. 


All this you will find at The Vanderbilt Hotel, which is 
on the direct car line to both the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Terminals. 


The Vanderbilt Hotel is noted for its cuisine and for 
its service. Its appointments are beautiful and home- 
like; its charges are reasonable; it makes its own 
appeal to exclusive travelers. 


TARIFF 
Single room, with bath, $3, $4, $5, $6, 
per day. 
Double room, with bath, $5, $6, $7. $8, 
per day. 

Double bedroom, boudoir dressing room 
and bath, $7, $10, $12, per day. 
Suite, parlor, bedroom and bath, $12, 

$15, $18, per day. 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager. 
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E have received 
from Paris, via 
London, a superb col- 
lection of models for 
autumn and winter, 
permitting us to offer 
the same service as in 
previous years. Early 
importations of a large 
stock of dressed skins 
will enable us to copy 
the imported models 
or execute custom 
work of the highest 
possible quality. 


19 West 34th Street, New York 
London 





Montreal 





Paris 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 

















Always Obey That Impulse 





At This Moment 


A man is quarrelling with his wife, 
Someone is dying. 

Someone is being born. 

A woman is telling a lie. 

A cook is leaving. 

A girl is being kissed. 

Two small boys are fighting. 


A woman is attaching her hair. ts 
Two people are getting married. J 
Many others are in the act of putting a dollar of 
bill in an envelope and sending in (see coupon) Ra 
a three months’ subscription to ov” 
0" Enclosed 
a) find One Dol- 
ie lar (Canadian 


oO" $1.1 

: -13, Foreign 
of $1.26). Send Lire 
& 7 for three months to 
4 











x 
Wy 
// 
Y 
ey 
which is published every Tuesday. By oy 
F REE becoming a regular yearly sub- ra 
Bos scriber you will receive without Ni 
A copy of the Miniature extra charge a copy, of the ee 
i i ouble Christmas Num- 4 
Life, full of wit, to any ber (prion a4 Peaks), % 
address on receipt of issued in De- Ta Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
an uncancelled two- cember. ff renewed at this rate. 
LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York K 


cent stamp. 
One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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IMPORTANT 


Ladies who have heretofore ob- 
tained their transformations and 
other hair pieces in Paris, will 
find the same material and excel- 
lent workmanship at Pierre’s in 
New York. Pierre’s methods are 
the result of many years of expe- 
rience in Paris. 

W~ — 


& 


WVE 


of Paris 











ae ¥ 
A “| i" 
a. 
Pierre shows many new styles. This 


lect, and many others, may be ob- 
tained with an Ideal Transformation 


As a designer and artist of unusually attractive ef- 
fects in hair dressing, Pierre maintains a staff of skilled 


Parisian workmen who make 


The Transformation Ideal 


from natural French hair upon a foundation of fine net, 


Showing the actual “‘transformation’’ created 
by the Transformation Ideal. 


curved to fit perfectly the line 
of your own hair. 


A Natural 
Coiffure 


is the result. The Transfor- 
mation Ideal is indispensable to 
those having scanty hair, or high 
forehead, or for those desiring a 
hurried toilet at any time. It is 
easily and quickly adjusted, can be 
combed out and brushed as if it 
were your own hair. 


Provide yourself with a Pierre Ideal 
and let your own hair rest and grow 
thick. $25.00 up. 


18 East 46th Street 


(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) 


New York City 

















Casque Comb 


natural casque comb. 


11 West 34th Street 











THE FRENCH SWIRL 


We take great pride in displaying this design as one of 
our most artistic models for Fall. 
which appeals to the gentlewoman. 
The French Swirl is made of finest human hair, with beautiful 
It is specially priced at $4.90. 
price $7.00.) With explicit instructions for wearing. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


is the hypnotic power that holds—beauty is of all weapons 
the most powerful. You may have it by using Mme. Coyle’s 
NOVA-VITA 
A new treatment that works like magic 


Nova-Vita makes the skin fresh and beautiful; is highly efficient for 
lines, wrinkles, sagging muscles and double chins. 
youthful contour, Nova-Vita makes the face look years younger; its 
use will prove a delight to you and a pleasure to your friends. 


Price $1.00 a bottle, postpaid, with full directions for using. 
MME. COYLE 


You are cordially invited to visit our dermatological institute at this address 


A smart coiffure 


(Regular 


By restoring the 


New York 
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Grey, Faded, Thin, 
Short or 


Straight Hair 


need not bother you 
if you adopt my 


Transformation 


Simplex 


the most perfect adjustable Hair Piece 

ever devised with no bulky frame, and 

easy to adopt. 

With the Simplex, your most intimate 

friends will wonder how clever you are 

in dressing your hair. 

With the agin, your hair is always well deeninticviien are relieved from the 

constant trouble of arranging your hair several times a day. 

The Simplex is made in different sizes, the style can be changed at will ond 

“~ hair is guaranteed to be perpetually wavy. Prices from $18.00 up. We make 
ialty of and hair pieces by the water process, 

- te is done in Paris. 


HAIR COLORING. 


by the most perfect ‘‘Henna” process—absolutely harmless, all shades masnntend. 
Including the new Blond Henna. rice, $2.00 


T also sell a harmless preparation to permanently dye the eyebrows and ae} 
If unable to call. I will send an expert to your residence to show or try any goods 
you may desire. Free of charge. 


The Simplex made and sold only by 


B. CLEMENT 


From PARIS 
FRENCH HAIR SHOP 


17 East 35th Street Opposite Altman’s 
PHONE: 959 MURRAY HILL 
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ABSOLUTELY NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE 
NO BRANCH STORES 


JOHN FORSYTHE & SONS 
3 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


NOW READY 


THEIR NEW TAILORED WAISTS, 
BLOUSES AND FANCY DRESS WAISTS 
FOR 
AUTUMN AND WINTER 
NOVELTY NECK DRESS 


JUST WEST OF 5TH AVE. TEL., BRYANT 4192 














PROVING SUCCESSFUL AT 
LE PETIT SALON 


591 FIFTH. AVENUE, at 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
HE Thomas Preparations and original methods of 
l treating the skin, tissues and muscles of the 
neck ‘oak chest, for removing lines, hollows 
blemishes, are proving successful not only at Le Petit 
Salon, but in hundreds of homes where Mrs. Thomas's 
aids are used in the boudoir. 


LASHGROW TREATMENT: ¢23 >¢ 


home; brings forth a luxuriant growth, velista, eieenee 
thick, on eyelids or brows. res" preparations with 
explicit instructions, by mail, $3 


R “A: ‘D- I ‘O CREAM: a totally new and different face cream, for wai at home, each application 
a salon for healthy bloom and soft 
texture to the skin and removing lines and ows. Write for Treatiee. ‘Per hong (30 Treatments), $5.00. 


All blemishes and disfiguring conditions are remedied in a new 
SALON TREATMENTS: and effective manner. If you hove tales long courses of 
Salon Treatments without satisfactory results, let me show you what a marvelous improvement can be 
accomplished in 20 minutes. 
. A complete treatise on facial improvement, the care of the skin and 
BOOKLET FREE: a list of new preparations will be gladly mailed upon application. 
Matl Orders Promptly Filled Upon Receipt of Price. 
HULDA THOMAS, Dept. 11-V, 501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., New York. Phone 6241 Greeley 
Hulda Thomas Preparations are also for Sale at STERN BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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Read the New Novel 
by the Author of 


UEED’ 


and VV S EVES” 








of whick 400,000 Copies already have been sold 


[F you learned to love ““Queed”’ 
and have lost yourself in the 
joyful pages of “V.V’s Eyes,” 
Harrison’s new novel, “Angela’s 
Business,” is for you. It begins 
in the October 
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METROPOLITAN 


The Livest Magazine in America’ 


“‘Angela’s Business” repeats all the charm and humor of the earlier 
books. But this time Mr. Harrison has written a love story so 
original and ingenious in its plot—and so important—that you will 
follow it with the piqued interest of a riddle. And it will set women 
readers by the ears. 

A young author starts out, with all the enthusiasm of youth—and 
lack of experience—to solve the great mystery of Woman and her 
Destiny. At the very outset 
of the quest, he himself falls 
headlong into his problem and 
all because of two real women, 
whose contrasted types send 
his heart groping as well as 
his head. Of course he falls 
in love; of course he wins a 
woman. 

But -what kind of woman is 
the right kind of woman? A 
great American story of to- 
day is ‘‘Angela’s Business,” 
told with the charm of Locke 
and the shrewd insight of 
Bernard Shaw. 


In the October METROPOLITAN— 
on all good newsstands —15 cents 







Poor Chap! 
what chance 


has howitth 
Angela: : 








Here are a few of the inter- 
esting features in the October 

ETROPOLITAN: 

Really big fiction by Booth 
Tarkington; W. W. Jacobs; Larry 
Evans; Earl Derr Biggers, and 
the first of a series of great double- 
barreled detective stories by Max 
Pemberton and G. K. Chesterton. 


Live Features 


“The Correspondent and the 
Englishman,” by John Reed 
(METROPOLITAN’S war correspond- 
ent now in Europe). 


“The United States of South 
America,” by Granville Fortescue. 


“What I saw in Liége,”—an eye 
witness’s story. 


Six big art pages of rotary 
gravure. 
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YOUR HANDS 


What good is your correct dress if 
your hands are not manicured? 


To manicure your finger nails 
you must have good tools, — the 
the kind we make and stamp with 
our F. B. trademark or our 
name, FORQUIGNON. 





F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 956 B, as 
illustrated, can be used by anyone wish- 
ing to manicure, and consists of F. B. 
Manicure File, F. B. Cuticle Scissors, F. 
B. Nail Scissors, F. B. Cuticle Knife, F. 
B. Emery Boards, F. B. Manicure Stick, 
F. B. Nail Buffer, jar of Polpasta, box of 
F. B. Nail Powder, box of Mani pum, bol- 
tle of Foronga, and a botile of Manso. 
Packed in a solid leatherette covered case. 
This outfit will be sent to you, free of all 
post charges, upon receipt of $2.50, and if 
you are not entirely satisfied, we will glad- 
ly refund you the amount of your remit- 
tance. 





F. B. Manieure Outfit No. 910 


is a compact, soft leather fold-up case con- 
taining a five-inch French Ivory nail buffer 
with detachable chamois,French Ivory box 
filled with F. B. Nail Powder, jar of Pol- 
pasta, polishing paste, nail cleaner, emery 
boards, cuticle knife, F. B. Flexible File, 
F. B. “ Needlepoint " cuticle scissors, and 
a pair of F. B. “ Nailcut” nail scissors. 

All of the absolute satisfaction warrant- 
ed, or remittance returned. F. B. Quality. 
F. B. No. gro S. B. $7.50 each; 

Real soft leather, Seal Grain. 
F. 3. No. 910, Wal. B. _ $7.50, each; 
Selected Black Walrus Grain. 
F. B. No. 910 Pig B. $10.00; 
Real English Pig Skin. The 
leather that lasts forever and 
grows prettier with age. 


F. B. Manicure Preparations 


POLPASTA, a nail polish, per jar, 25¢. 
FORONGA, a nail bleach, per botile, 25¢. 
MANIPUM., a nail pumice, per box, 1c. 
MANSO, anail soap, per bottle, 25. 

F. B. NAIL POWDER, a select polish, 

box, 25¢. 
‘e pay all delivering charges. 

Let us hear from you. We will send you 
information about the care of your finger 
nails free of charge. 


Emile Forquignon Co. 
106 Lafayette Street, New York 
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about Furs 

















Maze By FORQUIGNON 





names of Furs? a 
How can I detect imitation Furs? 






tions, as well as valuable money sa 


a practical Fur Buyers’ Guide. 


Albrecht Furs 


Quality 





Guaranteed 


Any one of the thousands 
upon thousands of women 
the world over who wear 
our Furs will tell you that 
the Albrecht Quality Label 
on a Fur Garment or Muff 
—means that the quality is 
as represented, and that 
the price is right. 


Simple, Old-fash- 
ioned Honesty 
Not much to brag 
about—but it’s 
here 


And back of the Albrecht 
label as an additional pro- 
tection for you is the 
Albrecht Guaranty Bond 
certifying as to the kind 
of fur, the quality and 
workmanship. 


With the Big Fur Book 
mentioned above you can’t 
go wrong in your Fur 
selection. 
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NITITINIMEEL LEE IPLAC ERCP AID EL EEE PEL 


Learn the truth 


Send today for 
Albrecht’s Fur Facts and 
Fashion Book 


illustrating and describing beautiful Cor- 
rect Furs for Street and Evening Wear. 


What kind of Furs are correct for this season? 
What are the trade names and common English 
How are Furs made and graded? 


wear best? ‘How can I take proper care of my Furs? 
How can I get the utmost Fur value for my money? 


The answer to these and other important ques- 


OF VANITY FAIR 


Gi @ 





What Furs 


ving information, you will find in 


our Big Fur Style Book—sent you free upon request—not a catalog, but 


Money Back if Not 
Satisfied 


Buying a Fur Garment in some 
cases represents a considerable 
investment—so you can not be too 
careful in making your selection. 

Albrecht Furs are not only guar- 
anteed to be as represented but 
will be shipped to you at our risk 
subject to your inspection—at our 
risk. 

Indeed, you will find in our Big 
Fur Book valuable information 
and descriptions of all kinds of 
furs—and you will find, too, just 
the kind of styles and Fur Care 
ments you want at a price you are 


willing to pay. 
No obligation 


Write today ioi.,. 


For 59 years Albrecht Furs have 
never failed to please. The Al- 
brecht Quality Label is your pro- 
tection. So before you buy any 
Furs anywhere, get our Big Fur 
Style Book No. 36. Simply en- 


close 4 ae 

cents Write ys 
for Sta.Z 
post- 


age. 
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Varga Collarette 


(Patented) 


An enameled collar in any color. 
Plain stones all around or centerpiece 
Bracelet to match. 


of special design. 


Collar— Plain 
‘ancy 
Bracelet—Plain .. . 
Earrings—Real Onyx, Platinum Chain, 
14 K. Backs, $20.00 


. $15.00 


Send size of neck and remittance or 
order. 


New York references with 


Catalog sent out of town upow request 


VARGA 


324 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Between 32d and 33d Streets 





20.00 and up. 
8.00 














Duofold 


Underwear 


Scientific, double-fabric construc- 
tion. An outer fabric of warm 
light-weight wool. An inner lining 
of soft thin cotton. The two fabrics 
joined by wide stitching. Keeps 
the body at a more even, natural 
heat under a// changes of tempera- 
ture, thereby preventing many 
colds and much sickness. 
Write for Free Sample 
of Duofold Fabric and name of 
dealer in your locality. 
Duofold Health 
Underwear Co. 
20 Elizabeth St. 
Mohawk, N.Y. 
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You Read VANITY FAIR 


primarily because of its excellent depart- 
ments devoted to the Stage, Fashions, 
Sports and Humor, all of which topics 
have their distinct and important places in 
our present-day life. 


Another and no less important subject in which there is 
a constantly growing and altogether stimulating and propi- 


tious interest is 
ART 


This interestis a certain indication of the spread of 
culture, and asa topic of conversation carries an unmistak- 
able stamp of refinement and appreciation. 








CostuME SKETCH 


Portrait—(Mrs. JOHN BARRYMORE (By Leon Bakst) 


By James Montgomery Flagg) 


‘Khe International Studio 


is the standard magazine of art in the English language, and has 
the added distinction of being the most beautiful magazine printed. 


It is truly international in 
scope and with its authori- 
tative articles, its reports of 
exhibitions, and its many 
pages of studio news from 
all the important art centers, 
keeps its readers in close 
touch with the progress of 
art throughout the civilized 

world. 





ARCHITECTURE INTERIOR DECORATION 


The forms of fine and decorative 
art treated in this magazine are 
many and varied. The reduced illus- 
trations on this page represent only 
a few of them. Other important 
forms are landscape architecture, 
furniture, tapestries, rugs, textiles, 
lace, embroidery, jewelry and other 
metal work, ceramics, handicrafts, 


No other magazine can compare 
with THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO in the number and 
quality of its illustrations. Every 
issue contains at least six ex- 
quisite color plates imported from 
England, and from 100 to 150 of 
the finest half-tone reproductions 





Oriental art, photography, etc. of works of art of every description. 





(By ‘Secmow Haden) 


ETCHING 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


we will enter in the name of any reader 


For $ 1.00 of VANITY FAIR a trial subscription 


of three months, October to December. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
1102 Cuyler Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: For the enclosed one dollar ($1.00) kindly enter my subscription 


to THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for the three months commencing 
with your October 1914 issue. 





Name 








DRAWING 


Address, 


ScuLprurE 


















































Substantial Appreciation 





Favorable comment is heard on all sides about the manner in which The 
New York Evening Post presents the European War situation to its Readers. 
The Evening Post is not endowed with any supernatural or superior facilities 
so far as telegraphs or cables are concerned, but a stand for truth and accuracy 
has made The Evening Post war news a synonym for reliability. 


The best evidence of the appreciation of The Evening 
Post by the reading public is the increase in circulation, 
since the war started, of over 50%. This is a tribute 
to the highest-priced afternoon newspaper of general 
circulation in America. The informed man does not 
measure the difference between a penny and three cents 
when it comes to measuring accuracy. 


Countless thousands of newspaper readers have asked 
themselves—‘‘ How can I put my faith in the war news 
I read in many newspapers?” Rumor after rumor is 
accepted as fact by some newspapers and so-called 
“‘buncombe”’ extras are foisted upon the public, eager 
to get the news. 


Newspaper readers, weary from the struggle of sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff in war news, are in 
the position of the reader who aptly expressed himself 
when he said, ‘‘I was compelled to read the so-called 
war news and then to ‘unread’ it again, in order to have 
a fair knowledge of the day’s happenings, until I put my 
faith in The Evening Post.” 


One hundred years ago, during the second war with 
England and the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, 
The Evening Post printed reliable war news with a 
steadfast determination to keep within the bounds of 
dependability, as shown by the notice printed on August 
6th, 1814: 


“Yesterday a report got into circulation (and obtained 
some credit) that the enemy’s fleet had been descried 
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descending the bay in great numbers. We have traced 
the report and believe it has no foundation.” 


A century later, almost to the day, during the present 
great world struggle there appeared the following edi- 
torial in The New York Evening Post: 


“So far as the press of this country is concerned it 
faces its most difficult undertaking. The Evening Post 
will spare no effort to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and to give its readers as trustworthy news as can be 
obtained. A specially organized section of its staff will 
subject all news to most rigid editing and to as intel- 
ligent explanation as possible. Whenever the news war- 
rants, extras will be issued.” 


Don’t waste your time reading manufactured war 
news. Get The New York Evening Post for 3c daily 
and 5c Saturday (including magazine) and you get your 
money’s worth and more besides—a lasting satisfaction. 


The unprecedented growth of The Evening Post has 
made this newspaper reach a greater number of people 
than ever before in its 113 years of history, and its 
readers from day to day get the cumulative result of 
over 100 years of effort to produce the most dependable 
journal in America. 


The story of “The World War from Day to Day,” 
carefully edited, will be a daily feature—invaluable for 
the scholar, the student, business or professional man, 
or for the home circle. 


If you have not been a regular reader of The 
New York Evening Post join the ranks of the 
many thoughtful men and women in diverse 
walks of life who are constant readers. 
Subscription $10 a year, 85c a month. Try it 
for two months at SPECIAL WAR rate ($1.00). 
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In fine black silk hosiery for 
general wear we recommend 
McCallum Nos. 122 and 113. 

The newest fancies for evening 
wear include sheer hose in plain 
color, with or without clocking, 
hosiery inset with real laces, or 
embroidered with beads and se- 
quins in varied color effects. 


At Best Shops Everywhere 


Our unique booklet, “You Just Know 
She Wears Them,” sent on request. 


McCallum Bosiery Company 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















































Threefold Sample Offer 


Liberal cake of Palmolive, bottle of Palmolive Shampoo and a 
tube of Palmolive Cream, packed in a neat sample package, all 
mailed on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Ltd. 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 








